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From the Editor's Desk 


HEN Edward H. Spicer was appointed Editor of the AMERICAN AN- 

THROPOLOGIST by the Executive Board, to begin in 1960, we agreed that 
it would be preferable for him to make decisions on manuscripts that would 
appear under his name. This meant, we felt last year, that he would begin 
selecting manuscripts for Volume 62 in late summer, since we carried only a 
small backlog of manuscripts at that time. But your production has been so 
great that if we had held fast to that rule, he would have had to set up his 
office some time last spring. 

This means that you have been writing and submitting articles at a greater 
rate than ever before. It also means that either the length of time between 
submission of a manuscript and its publication must increase, or that the 
journal must be increased in size, or that the editor will have to adopt a 
tougher policy with respect to acceptability. None of these solutions is entirely 
happy, and probably a compromise among them is inevitable. An editor likes 
some backlog of material. It enables him to make interesting juxtapositions, 
to achieve greater balance, and to juggle things so as to come out to even forms, 
which makes for a substantial saving. But too many manuscripts clutter his 
files and his mind. More important, the editor, being himself an author, knows 
only too well the dismay at waiting. The size of the ANTHROPOLOGIST is not 
only limited by his budget; it is also limited by the amount of work a non- 
professional editor can accomplish and still hold his job—and we rue the day 
that anthropology feels it must hire its editors, as some disciplines do. Tougher 
policies mean adopting arbitrary rules on length, format, or subject matter— 
rules that stifle creativity, for we sincerely believe that everything we have 
printed fully deserved to be placed before the anthropology-reading public. 

The problem is not yet severe, but it is likely to become so. Our constantly 
increasing fraternity of anthropologists and our greater opportunities for field- 
work have the inevitable effect of increasing the demand for space. It is a 
problem that all of us must keep constantly in mind, as we concern ourselves 
with the development of our discipline and the activities of our Association. 

The difficulty has its brighter side, for it stems in part from the increasing 
recognition this journal receives from beyond its normal borders: Our present 
issue, for instance, contains two contributions from the United Kingdom, and 
one each from the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria. We have been pleased 
that over the years we have had articles from sociologists, psychologists, his- 
torians, geographers, and the field of letters, for we feel that this universalistic 
pattern has broadened our scope and that it gives evidence of a wider interest 
in anthropology among these disciplines 

We have to some extent contributed to this pressure. The section on Trends 
in Anthropology which we initiated in the August issue with the contributions 
from Sweden by Izikowitz, Moberg and Eskeréd, and the contributions by 
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Sigrid Westphal-Hellbusch and by Josef Haekel were prepared in response to 
our invitation. In the 19th century, American and European scholars formed 
an international community, stemming from a common tradition. There seems 
to have been a great deal of transatlantic exchange, at least among the elite 
in the field. While such movement never stopped, it was reduced by the two 
wars and depression, so that a generation of students had little opportunity for 
personal sustained international contacts. This, combined with the pressures 
derived from increased production of scholarly material in this country, has led 
to a kind of intellectual parochialism on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Postwar programs sponsored by the Federal Government and numerous 
private agencies since World War II have had a cumulative effect which is 
rapidly re-creating the sense of international community among scholars—not 
only with Europe, but with other parts of the world, including the new nations 
of Asia and Africa. We believe that the ANTHROPOLOGIST can and should play 
a part in this movement, and that these summaries of development in various 
lands will help to achieve an awareness of the intellectual movements in an- 
thropology. We are indebted to our colleagues for their contributions to such 
understanding. 

As Kroeber pointed out in a recent article, anthropology has by its very 
nature had to reach out to other fields; a wide range of interest is the very 
essence of the anthropological approach. 

Such reaching out requires that we seek the experience both of other dis- 
ciplines and other lands. 

This point of view is held by your next editor, who will face the increasingly 
urgent demands on space in this journal. He is facing it now, and it is to him 
that you should henceforward send your contributions. His address appears on 
the inside of the front cover. 

Max GLucKMAN, who has been Professor of Social Anthropology at the 
University of Manchester, England, for the past ten years, received his doc- 
torate of philosophy from Oxford in 1936 after earlier training at Witwaters- 
rand University. He has had extensive field experience in Barotseland at vari- 
ous times from 1940 to 1947 while he was Research Officer and Director of the 
Rhodes-Livingston Institute of Social Studies in what was then British Centra! 
Africa. Gluckman’s interest in the law stems from having grown up in a family 
of lawyers. He had planned to study law before being drawn into anthropol- 
ogy. His numerous writings on the Barotse are indicated in the bibliography 
to his article; his major recent work is The Judicial Process Among the Barotse 
of Northern Rhodesia. 

The discussion of economic relationship in village India is furthered by the 
article by EDWARD B. HARPER (Cornell, 1958) which appears in this issue 
Harper is lecturer at Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges. He did fieldwork in 
Mysore State from November 1954 to February 1956 under a Ford Foundation 
Overseas Training and Research Fellowship; he returned to the same village 
this past summer under a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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An earlier paper on aspects of the culture of this Mysore village appeared in 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST two years ago. 

The second paper dealing with Indian culture analyzes the adaptation of 
the family system to the situation in Uganda. It was written by H. S. Morris 
who received a diploma of Anthropology from the University of London in 
1947. Morris was Solicitor of the Supreme Court of Justice in England and is 
now lecturer at the London School of Economics, where he has served since 
1956. He was Senior Research Fellow at the East African Institute of Social 
Research from 1952 to 1955 and also studied in Sarawak under a Colonial 
Social Science Research Fellowship. 

Francis L. K. Hsu (London School of Economics, 1940) is Professor of 
Anthropology and Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at North- 
western University, where he has taught since 1947. He received his earlier 
training in sociology at Shanghai. Hsu’s analysis of Chinese culture and his 
comparison between Chinese and American culture have appeared in his 
Under the Ancestors’ Shadow and Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. 
He has held Social Science Research Council and Wenner-Gren Fellowships 
and from 1955 to 1957 did fieldwork in India on the Hindu way of life, under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Wenner-Gren Foundation, and 
the Government of India. 

R. W. DuNNING received his Ph.D. in social anthropology from King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1956 and is presently Associate Professor at the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology of the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg. 
He spent the summers from 1950 to 1953 and a longer session in 1954-55 
among the Northern Ojibwa in Ontario, supported in part by a Social Science 
Research Council Canada Fellowship. In addition to his work with the Ojibwa, 
he has studied and written about the Eskimo and the Iroquois. 

ANDREW Perer Vaypba (Columbia, 1956) is Visiting Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology at the University of British Columbia. His documentary research on 
Polynesian culture was done mainly in New Zealand, beginning in 1954 with 
the aid of a Fulbright scholarship and continuing in 1958. He has traveled 
widely throughout Polynesia and as a Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council did fieldwork in the Northern Cook Islands; he is presently engaged 
in a cross-cultural research project on warfare and economic organization. 

G. OOSTERWAL received his doctorate in 1956 from the University of 
Utrecht, where he studied anthropology, sociology, and human geography. 
He is presently in the West New Guinea Mission of Seventh-Day Adventists 
where he has served since 1957, engaging in fieldwork among the tribes of the 
Upper Biri, Upper Tor, and Upper Apauwar Rivers in the hinterland of Sarmi 
in Netherlands New Guinea. He has been supported by fellowships from the 
Netherlands Organization for Pure Research. He has previously been Instruc- 
tor in Primitive Religion at the Theological Seminary of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists Church of Holland, and Assistant Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Utrecht. 
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The two articles on trends in anthropology from West Germany and 
Austria were submitted at the request of the editor. Frau Dr. SicRip WEst- 
PHAL-HELLBUSCH is Director of the Institut fiir Ethnologie at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin, a post she has held since 1954, after serving as Ausserplan- 
miissiger Professor. She received her doctorate of philosophy in 1941, having 
studied under Richard Thurnwald. Her fieldwork has been concerned largely 
with nomadic peoples of the Near East. Westphal-Hellbusch also served in 
the Institut fiir Vélkerkunde at Humboldt University in East Berlin in 1952 
53. JoserH HAreKket (University of Vienna, 1935) is Ordinary Professor and 
Head of the Institut fiir Vélkerkunde of the University of Vienna, a post he 
has held since 1957. His research has been concerned largely with cultural 
distributions among the North American Indians. He is author of Toltemismus 


und Zwei-Klassen System bei den Sioux. 
W. G. 


YALE SOUTHEAST ASIA STUDIES 


announces its publications of 
special interest to anthropologists 


1. G. William Skinner (Ed.) and Others. LOCAL, ETHNIC, AND 
NATIONAL LOYALTIES IN VILLAGE INDONESIA: A SYM- 
POSIUM. 1959. 68 pp. $2.00. 

2. Clark E. Cunningham. THE POSTWAR MIGRATION OF THE 
TOBA-BATAKS TO EAST SUMATRA. 1958. 189 pp. $3.50. 

3. Donn V. Hart. THE CEBUAN FILIPINO DWELLING IN CATI- 
CUGAN: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND CULTURAL ASPECTS. 
1959. 148 pp. $3.00. 

i. R. M. Koentjaraningrat. A PRELIMINARY DESCRIPTION OF THE 
JAVANESE KINSHIP SYSTEM. 1957. 111 pp. $2.00. 


Available from: Southeast Asia Studies, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Prices listed above include postage and handling charges if payment ac- 
companies order. 
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The Technical Vocabulary of Barotse Jurisprudence! 


MAX GLUCKMAN 


University of Manchester 


oe HIS great History of English Law, Sir William Holdsworth said that 
primitive law has no technical vocabulary. This is correct if we are thinking 
of a developed vocabulary to define different kinds of rights and duties arising 
out of the relations of individuals to property and out of contractual relations 
between individuals. But we should of course expect this in systems where, as 
Maine emphasized, there are few contracts and the law is dominated by status. 
But the lack of a technical vocabulary in Holdsworth’s sense does not mean 
that tribal jurisprudence has no technical vocabulary at all: as we should ex- 
pect in this type of social system, legal terms are elaborated in the definition 
of status. In addition we find there is a complex vocabulary to name different 
kinds of property in terms of their significance for relationships of status. I 
propose to examine here these aspects of Barotse jurisprudence, and to show 
how the judges operate with virtually a single concept to define relations be- 
tween persons and things. The Barotse do distinguish sharply between hold- 
ings in different kinds of land and holdings in different kinds of chattels, yet 
they do this with a limited vocabulary to describe proprietorial rights and 
duties. My main problem is why this situation exists, and how the judges 
operate in it. 

I begin by considering briefly the structure of Barotse land-tenure. The 
study of tribal land law was for a long time stultified because writers, including 
some very eminent jurists, wrote in terms of communal land-holding, thus 
forgetting the basic rule of jurisprudence that persons own not land or things, 
but rights over property (Gluckman 1943). Therefore, even when we are 
dealing with situations where groups own joint or coparcenary or other shared 
rights over land, we have to specify how these rights are distributed between 
the group as a whole or the various sections or individual members of the 
group. This is particularly essential when the system which is under study uses 
only one term to describe the rights of a whole series of individuals and officials 
in the same piece of land. In Barotse, this term is mung’a. I propose to trans- 
late it as ‘“‘“owner,”’ though as will become apparent, ‘“‘ownership”’ (bung’a, the 
abstract form of mung’a) in Barotse law does not confer any absolute title and 
does not correspond exactly with our everyday conception of ownership. 
Among other anthropologists, Mitchell (1949:95; 1951:318-9; 1956: 146 f.) 
has pointed out the difficulties of translating the corresponding word in other 
Central African languages by “‘owner,”’ and he himself uses “‘warden”’ when it 
applies to the leader of a kinship group. But this is an awkward word to use 
in relation to things, and I have some objections to other words like “pro- 
prietor” which have been suggested to me. It lacks, for example, the great 
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merit of “owner” in having a verbal form. “Owner’’ comes from an Old 
English form aegen, when legal concepts were similar to those of Barotse law, 
and this lends some traditional sanction to using the word here. I ask that the 
difficulties of appropriate translation be borne in mind throughout. 

Barotse describe their king as mung’a, owner, over all Barotseland, and 
over the people and their cattle (Gluckman 1951). There was a case in which a 
teacher at a rural school quarrelled with a number of immigrants from Por- 
tuguese Angola, and threatened to have them driven out of the land. One of 
the judges rebuked him: “This affair of driving the people out of the country 
soil has no owner! Soil has one owner?—it is soil of the king.’’ Thus the judge 
stressed the fact that the king is ultimately owner of all land, and that he alone 
can drive a man out of the land, just as he alone can give people permission to 
settle on the land (Gluckman 1954:71—6). And when they settle on the land, 
they become his subjects. But correspondingly, the king has an obligation as 
owner of the land to give arable and building land to everyone whom he ac- 
cepts as a subject. This is one of the main duties of the king and his council, 
and they discharge it faithfully. Nowadays the Barotse council works British 
civil service hours; and in Northern Rhodesia this means they stop work at 
4 P.M. The only time I saw them work after hours was when a suppliant came 
to ask them for land near the British settlement, so that he could cultivate 
vegetables for sale to the European residents. Land in this area is of course 
valuable, and the council could not find land for the suppliant there. The coun- 
cil offered him land in other places, but he refused. The councillors became 
angry and told him everyone wanted land there and beggars cannot be choos- 
ers, but he insisted. They kept discussing the matter till evening, and then 
adjourned to consult local councillors. 

Thus the king as owner of all land has heavy obligations in addition to 
rights. In virtue of his rights as owner he can claim allegiance from anyone 
settling on the land; he is immediate holder of all land not yet allocated; he can 
ask subjects for land allocated but not in use; he resumes control of land aban- 
doned by people or land to which there is no heir; he can demand tribute from 
the products of the land; he controls settlement of the land; and he can legis- 
late about the holding and use of land. He can expropriate land for public pur- 
poses, but he must then recompense the expropriated with gifts of other land. 
All these rights and powers and privileges of the king are covered by his owner- 
ship, his bung’a. 

But his ownership also embraces the duty to provide arable and residential 
land for all subjects, and to allow them access to public fishing-waters, to pas- 
turage, and to wild products. In practice, most residential and arable land, as 
well as many sites for fishing, are already allocated to villages through their 
headmen (Gluckman 1943). These allocations are referred to as gifts from some 
king or other in Barotse history (Gluckman 1954:56-61). The king cannot up- 
set these allocations or take land away from a headman’s title without just 
cause. If he wants land thus allocated, he must beg for it. Barotse say, there- 
fore: ‘The king is also a beggar.’’ A headman distributes the land attached to 
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his title among his villagers. In practice, of course, in old-established villages, 
the land has long been distributed among the families in the village, theoreti- 
cally through one of the headman’s predecessors. The headman cannot disturb 
these allocations of land unless the holders behave in such a way as to warrant 
their expulsion from the village, and the holders pass on their rights to their 
heirs. The holding of residential and arable land in Barotseland is thus clearly 
an incident of status: headmen of villages hold from the king rights of admini- 
stration over land attached to a village, and members of the village hold rights 
to work and live on land by virtue of their status as villagers and can transmit 
these rights to their heirs. So long as the headman fulfills his obligations to the 
king, and his obligations to the villagers (including the duty to allow them to 
work the land) he cannot be deprived of his rights. Thus all his obligations and 
rights inhere in his social position. Similarly, a villager’s rights to his land de- 
pend on his fulfilling the duties of his station, both to headman and to king: 
rights to land depend on fulfillment of status duties (Gluckman 1954:37-—45, 
178-187). 

Finally, I must note in this brief survey of land tenure that if a villager 
abandons land, or dies without heirs, the land does not revert to the king, the 
ultimate owner, but to the headman. Only if a whole village moves or dies 
out—or is punished for grave civic fault and is moved away—does the land 
revert to the king. 

Land is held in even more complex patterns than this, for the king also has 
title to specific parcels of land, which are vested in headmen of particular vil- 
lages who act for him. And other villages are vested in queens’, princes’, prin- 
cesses’, and councillors’ titles. I lack space to describe these complexities, but I 
hope I have given sufficient data to show how Barotse land is held in a hier- 
archy of estates of administration vesting in the positions of the social hier- 
archy, before we come down to the holdings of land which are actually worked.” 
Thus every parcel of Barotse land is subject to a series of different rights held 
by a number of different persons in the political and social hierarchy. The prod- 
ucts of the land, on the other hand, vest in the individual who cultivates, 
captures, or collects them, though even these goods are subject to certain claims 
by superiors and inferiors. 

We have seen that in this series of holdings the Barotse describe the king as 
mung’a, owner, as I have translated it for convenience. But they also so de- 
scribe, as mung’a, everyone of the persons—royal or conciliar village head, 
village headman, villager or villager’s dependent—to whom land has been allo- 
cated by a superior. In different contexts king, a prince, a village headman, and 
a villager, are described as mung’a of the same garden. Yet this use of the same 
term to describe the rights of different persons in the same parcel of land does 
not lead to any confusion. Thus in the case of the teacher who quarrelled with 
the Angolan immigrants, the king was described as mung’a, because the rights 
that were being established were the right of the king alone to accept people as 
subjects, and the right of all subjects to reside freely in the land. But in a case 
where the right of a commoner to a piece of land as against the king himself is 
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discussed, the commoner is called mung’a against the king. For example, the 
king had ordered that a high councillor should take over certain gardens as be- 
longing to his title—i.e. to the king—though the gardens were in cultivation. 
The cultivators appealed to the court which said that the owners (beng’/, plu- 
ral) could not be turned out of their gardens which they had worked for years. 
Similarly, if a prince claims the power to take over a garden in a village at- 
tached to his title, where the garden is being cultivated by one of the villagers, 
the villager will be held to be the mung’a, though in a dispute between the 
prince and the head of some other village, the prince is the mung’a. The mung’a 
of a garden depends on the context of dispute; in any particular case the term 
is applied to the person who has the stronger claim as against some contestant 
of that claim. 

A man is compelled to give each of his wives at least one reasonably sized 
garden, or she can claim a divorce; but a wife does not hold land in the same 
way as the other holders I have discussed. For a wife transmits no rights in her 
garden to her heirs, not even to her children by her husband, as in South Afri- 
can tribes (Gluckman 1950:195 ff.). When a man dies, any gardens he has al- 
located within his own estate to his children remain theirs, and his heir cannot 
expropriate them. But his heir can take over the gardens aijlotted to the de- 
ceased’s wives, and the heir has power to redistribute these gardens as he 
pleases. All a widow can claim is half the crops she grew on land given her by 
her husband. Thus a wife’s rights differ fundamentally from the rights held by 
persons in the social hierarchy which I have so far described. A husband re- 
mains mung’a of a garden which he allots to his wife, in view of his rights in it. 
He can dispossess her of the garden, and she cannot sue for it in the way that a 
villager can sue his headman if the headman dispossesses him or her. All the 
wife can do is assert that her husband, by stripping her of her garden, has 
ceased to treat her as a wife, and therefore she sues for divorce. Yet in a case 
of this kind the judges will refer to the wife as mung’a of the garden, even 
though they will not restore it to her. In speaking thus, they are stating that as 
a wife she has claims on the garden against her husband, and if he does not 
recognize her “ownership” she is entitled to a divorce. 

The word mung’a does not cover all rights in land. In Barotseland, land 
cannot be sold, leased for rent, pledged or mortgaged, or sharecropped. It can 
be lent freely, and a borrower of land is described by a separate term. But a 
borrower of land is the only type of person who does not assert his rights to 
land in terms of status relationship with a superior mung’a. If he can make 
this assertion, then he claims to be a mung’a; and I have records of cases where 
borrowers claimed that by virtue of the generous way in which they treated the 
lender of the land, they had entered into the equivalent of a kinship relation- 
ship, so that the lender had lost the power to reclaim his land (Gluckman 1954: 
62-4). 

In short, to repeat, the Barotse describe the person who has the strongest 
claim on a piece of land in a particular case as the mung’a of the land as against 
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other particular claimants. Therefore when king or other person is named as 
mung’a of a piece of land, the judges are not asserting that he has any exclusive 
power over the land, nor are they denying that other persons have enforceable 
claims on the land. The successful contestant is only mung’a in relation to an- 
other contestant. In the course of adjudicating the dispute, the judges do not 
have to enquire into the nature of the rights held by the contestants; their 
main enquiry is into the status relationship between the litigants, and once 
they determine this, they know what rights are involved. Hence they are able 
to work with a single term, mung’a, to cover a series of different rights: the 
elaboration of their jurisprudence is in the definition of status. For them there 
is a specific kind of relationship bet ween particular people and a particular type 
of land, or indeed a particular type of product; and if a dispute arises, determi- 
nation of the status of the parties immediately clarifies the legal issues. 

The legal terminology is secondarily elaborated in the naming of special 
kinds of gardens or other property. Thus if the king gives a garden to a man, 
he has no claim on its products beyond a general claim to a certain amount of 
tribute. But the king has also special gardens of his own, called namakau (royal 
gardens), which are worked by the people of a neighborhood. The king has the 
right to take of these crops but he cannot do so inordinately; those who look 
alter the gardens are also ‘‘owners”’ of it, and they may take freely, but reason- 
ably, of the crops. Indeed, any traveler who is hungry may take sufficient to 
sustain himself from the edge of the garden, for the nation ‘‘owns”’ the royal 
gardens and the king is not entitled to protect his gardens magically against 
thieves as ordinary cultivators are. This ban also applies to all members of the 
royal family and to the most senior councillors. 

Similarly, a distinction is made in naming the gardens which a man reserves 
for himself, though they are worked by his wives, and the gardens which he 
allots to his wives for them to work for themselves. As we have seen, a woman 
on widowhood, and also on divorce, is entitled to take half the crops of the 
garden given to her, and if she dies her own kin can claim this half against the 
husband. This is in the simu yamusali, the garden of the wife. But the wife on 
widowhood or divorce, or her kin on her death, have no claim on the crops of a 
garden which the husband has reserved for himself under the name simu yaso- 
lume, the male-garden. In addition, a husband | an use crops of the male-garden 
as he pleases, save for a general imprecise r'.nt of each wife to some support 
from these crops and to equal treatment with other wives in this support. A 
man can give a new wife part of his male-garden. But a husband can only use 
crops from a wife’s garden for himself by her permission; he cannot take of them 
for other wives, and he must call on the crops of all wives equally for his sup- 
port. A man cannot give a new wife part of a garden given to an old wife with- 
out the latter’s permission. The crops from these different gardens go into 
different granaries, and a wife can claim divorce if her husband so much as 
looks into her own granary. Yet husband, like wife, may be called owner, 
mung’a, of garden and of crops; and if a husband neglects to support his wife 
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from crops grown by her in his male-garden, the court will ask whether she is 
not also mung’a of this garden and its crops. In all these cases the sanction is 
that the wife will be granted a divorce. 

Though they make this distinction between types of gardens, the Barotse 
have not refined the general term to describe the various rights which the dif- 
ferent parties hold in these gardens and their crops. Thus there is no vocabulary 
of reversionary, contingent, or qualified rights. Both husband and wife have 
bung’a (the abstract form of mung’a) in the wife’s and in the husband’s gar- 
dens, just as king and headman and villager have bung’a in a single garden. 
I repeat yet again, the mung’a is the person with a stronger right than another 
in a particular context. The Barotse thus recognize only one general relation 
between a person and land—the relation of bung’a—except for the rights of a 
borrower. This relation of bung’a is not a simple definition of an individual’s 
claim to land; rather, it defines the rights of a person occupying a specific social 
position of status as part of a complex of rights held in the same land by other 
persons occupying related social positions. These rights are relative and specific 
to persons and disputes, but they are all defined by a single term. I have shown 
that this applies to the king’s rights and those of his subjects. That is, in Ba- 
rotse terminology bung’a defines all stabilized relations between persons and 
land, from which people cannot be expropriated without altering their social 
positions. For example, if the husband expropriates his wife, she ceases to be 
his wife, and a headman can only expropriate a villager if the villager has be- 
haved so badly to him as to deserve expulsion from the village. These stabilized 
relations to land can all be called by one term, for if the rights inhering in them 
come under review in court, the judges have to investigate the relative social 
positions of the litigants: king and subject, headman and villager, husband and 
wife. Cases are first enquiries into social positions and this immediately clari- 
fies the kinds of rights involved, and there is no confusion if all are described 
py a single term. For example, there are two specific kinds of rights over land, 
the rights of a wife and the rights of a kinsman or kinswoman by blood, and 
determination of social position defines these rights. Within the enquiry into 
social position, which sets the context of trial, the court has to establish the 
facts: whether the garden was allotted by whom, and to whom. Here, as be- 
tween husband and wife, confusion might arise, and there are specific terms to 
define two different kinds of garden. Similarly, the rights of a man in a garden 
derived from his political position are basically the same as his rights in a gar- 
den derived from his position in a kinship group. He can only lose his rights if 
he is moved out of the social position. But rights of other persons in these gar- 
dens vary, and the gardens of political positions have special names. Neverthe- 
less, here again rights are fixed by speaking of one person as mung’a as against 
particular contestants. 

I think that we are already ina position to see that Holdsworth was wrong 
if he. meant that primitive legal systems lack any refined and developed vo- 
cabulary, even if their terminology for types of rights and duties be relatively 
simple. It is true, on the Barotse evidence, that there may be only one major 
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term to define relations between persons and property, but there is a complex 
vocabulary in the Law of Persons. This follows from Maine’s description of the 
domination of status in early law. We can add that there is a complex vocabu- 
lary to define different kinds of property. In short, in the situation of Barotse 
law there are some three terms differentiating relationships between a person 
and other persons and things, as Holdsworth emphasized more generally; but 
the definition of these relationships is implicit in the terms for social positions 
considered in relation to one another, and in the names of things themselves. 

I want to push further the implications of this situation. The essence of the 
Barotse legal situation is an interest in the Law of Persons, in how people re- 
lated to one another in terms of status discharge their obligations to each other. 
People acquire rights in land in virtue of their status as citizens, as villagers, 
and as kinsfolk. They can only maintain their rights if they discharge their 
status obligations faithfully; the recalcitrant villager who merits expulsion 
from the village thereby loses rights in land. Hence when we consider property 
rights, we find that what is critical in Barotse jurisprudence are rights over, 
and obligavions to, other persons in relation to land and chattels. Property is 
important in status: this emerges clearly when we examine Barotse ownership 
of titles and other privileges. 

The Barotse council is a court of law, an executive cabinet and legislative 
assembly, an administrative body, an ecclesiastical chapter, and was formerly 
a war council. It is divided in several ways, but its most obvious division is into 
three sections. The most powerful section consists of a large number of council- 
lors who sit on the right-hand side of the king. These councillors are all com- 
moners, save for one who is a sanctuary, and none should be a member of the 
royal family. They are said to represent the nation in the council. On the king’s 
left sits another body of councillors whom I call stewards, because in addition 
to their service in the council they look after the king, his queens, and princes 
and princesses. They are said to represent the reigning king and his interest in 
the state. A third body of councillors sits opposite the king’s throne: these are 
princes and the husbands of princesses who sit in place of their royal wives. 
This section of the council is said to represent the interest of the whole royal 
family in the state. The commoner councillors and stewards do not sit merely 
as individuals; each of them holds a title which occupies a specific position in 
the ranked hierarchy of the council. If a councillor or steward dies, or is pro- 
moted or discharged, a new incumbent is selected who assumes the title and 
sits in its traditional position. For the ranking of the titles is fixed by the his- 
torical development of the Barotse nation. Titles were created by certain kings, 
and some titles represent certain important events in Barotse history. This 
history is deposited, one might say, in the order of seating in the council, like 
fossils in a series of geological strata (Gluckman 1951). 

The present incumbent of any title is most commonly and emphatically 
described as the mung’a of the title, but other persons and groups—both supe- 
rior and subordinate—may in certain situations be called mung’a of the title 
against the incumbent, if he defaults in his duties to them. For every title is a 
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nexus between many different social positions, whose incumbents are bound to 
render duties to, and may exercise rights against, one another. Any of these 
positions may therefore be called mung’a of the title, depending on whose rights 
or duties are being emphasized. Thus in a case where the children of a titled 
headman had assaulted a villager, the senior judge said to them: ‘You live in a 
village of the king, it is not your own village ... The title of your father, 
Saywa, is not a title that belongs to your family, and you need not think that 
you will inherit it” (Gluckman 1954:83-90). Here the judge was emphasizing 
the right of two owners in the title Saywa as against the incumbent: first, the 
ownership of the king, and second the ownership of the villagers. For the in- 
cumbent of the title Saywa owes duties to the king and to his villagers; and it 
is to their right to demand fulfillment of the incumbent’s obligations to them 
that the Barotse ascribe bung’a—ownership. Normally the incumbent of such 
a title is called mung’a libizo (owner of the name), because of his rights to the 
title itself and to its property, including its demands on the duties of others. 
Rights of ownership in a title may therefore be vested in several positions and 
persons. 

The number of positions which are held to be owners of a title depends on 
its importance. All titles of authority critically have three owners: the incum- 
bent, the king, and the subordinates of the title. The ownership of the incum- 
bent is that he may use it as his name and administer its property, which in- 
cludes rights against the king and claims on its subordinates. The king’s 
ownership is his power to appoint or discharge incumbents and his claim on 
the incumbent’s services with all subordinates. The subordinates’ ownership is 
their power to demand that the incumbent fulfill the duties of his office. Many 
more social positions have holdings in the kingship itself, besides the ruling 
king: the dead kings through their representative councillors, the royal family, 
the national council, the nation at large. For the ruling king has obligations to 
all of them, and hence Barotse say these “‘own”’ the king. Again, in addition to 
the incumbent of the title Ngambela (chief councillor of the nation), king, 
council, nation at large, and a large number of special adherents of the title, 
and members of a political unit attached to him, may all be called owners 
(beng’i) of this title. Which ownership will be emphasized depends on the situa- 
tion. Thus where the kuta was appointing a successor to a junior title, the head 
of the political unit concerned told me of the selected man: ‘‘We were worried 
about his drinking beer, but the Princess Mbuywana and the people of her 
district, the owners of the title, want him.’”’ But a few minutes later he de- 
scribed himself, and then the council as a whole, and then the king, as owners 
of the title. 

It may seem that I am merely stating at some length that the Barotse say 
of anyone who is interested in some office or piece of land, that he has a right 
in it. But what I am trying to emphasize is that the Barotse work with a single 
concept of ownership of rights as entailing corresponding obligations, because 
all land and all titles are involved in a complex of social relationships—a com- 
plex of statuses, to follow Maine’s terminology. In a society at this stage of de- 
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velopment, where most transactions occur between persons already related by 
status, the law is interested in property as an incident of a social relationship, 
in addition to the property’s material value. To enable social relationships to 
endure, the law stresses the obligations involved to other persons by holding 
of property, even beyond its stress on claims to rights over the property. The 
series of rights of ownership over property constitute an essential part of the 
status structure of the society; rights in property, and obligations to use prop- 
erty generously, thus define the social relationships themselves. Each piece of 
property, land or title or chattel, may be a link in a complex set of relationships 
between people who are bound to one another permanently. 

I stress this point further in considering two sets of royal property. The 
main capital of the nation and the provincial capitals are all laid out on a set 
plan. There is a Palace within a fence, and within the fence, in specific positions 
in relation to one another, are the king’s house, the shed of royal drummers, 
the altar, the hut of the privy council, and the private storehouse of the king. 
Across a sacred open space in front of the palace stands the council house. The 
national council is seen by Barotse as opposed to the king. Every royal store- 
house, every titled queen’s house, every councillor’s house, has a fixed site, as 
have royal granaries, sheds for royal canoes, and so on. Each of these edifices, 
containing special objects, has its praise-song containing historical lore and 
proverbial wisdom. Wherever the king travels, his camp is set out in this pat- 
tern; and when the several rulers of Barotseland assemble, as in 1946 to greet 
King George VI, they camp in relation to one another in the respective direc- 
tions of their capitals; within each royal camp edifices are erected as in the 
home capital. Here, I think, is shown how the rights of specific persons to build 
their rights of ownership—form a complex exhibiting the 


in certain places 
political organization. 

The significance of bung’a, as defining rights and obligations within a com- 
plex of status relationships, emerges also in the distinction which Barotse 
make between what we may call “tribute” (ng’amba) and ‘kingly things” 
(sasilena) (Gluckman 1943). This distinction shows incidentally the capacity 
of the Barotse to elaborate legal distinctions, and the fact that they do this by 
giving different names to various types of property. Under their protectorate 
treaty with the British, the Barotse kings abandoned their rights to demand 
tribute from their subjects. In 1941 the king claimed that “tribute” did not 
cover his rights to one tusk of all elephants killed in the country and to hides of 
hippopotami. I was asked to investigate this, and found that the Barotse made 
a sharp distinction between the king’s power to levy imports on all subjects 
for certain annual payments of grain and other foodstuffs, of fish, honey, cattle, 
canoes, hoes, spears, and the like, and the king’s claim on parts of certain wild 
animals. These were one tusk of an elephant, parts of a hippopotamus, lion- 
skins and lion-manes, leopard skins, genet skins, eland tails, lecwe antelope, 
blue monkey skins, and a number of other things. They called the first lot of 
imposts ng’amba, and I have translated this as tribute. They called these parts 
of the wild animals zasilena, things of kingship. (These rights are like the Brit- 
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ish monarch’s rights to wild swans, and to sturgeon and whales caught in 
coastal waters, in which the monarch has what Halsbury called ‘‘a qualified 
ownership.”’) The Barotse cited to me eleven different ways in which tribute 
and kingly things were distinguishable. One that they stressed was that the 
procedures for handling tribute and kingly things were entirely different. 

When tribute was brought to the capital, it was set down outside at a spe- 
cial spot and left for the night. During the night part of the tribute (now given 
a special name, bumbuyi) was taken for the king to his Mushukula storehouse. 
In the morning, the rest was taken to the council house, and a further portion 
was taken for the king to his Val/eyo storehouse—the only royal storehouse 
which is also described as in the ownership of the council as well as of the king. 
Then shares went to a special priest who alone makes sacrifices to God, then 
shares to certain councillors on special order, and some perhaps to a prince who 
had some claim on the tribute-bringers involved. Finally the king distributed 
the balance among all the people present, because, say the Barotse, ‘the nation 
is owner of tribute.’’ Here again, nation, as well as king, senior councillors, 
priest and prince, are all called owners of the tribute. The king’s warrior atten- 
dants and court jesters could steal from the tribute, for they were owners of 
the tribute also, in view of their privileged licence in the capital. Kingly things 
were handled quite differently. The hunter who had killed the animal brought 
the relevant part to the head of his political unit in the capital, who informed 
the chief councillor. The hunter then took the goods to the royal storehouse 
(there were five royal storehouses) to which he was personally attached. Thence 
all kingly things went to Mushukula storehouse (where the night tribute goes), 
save for lionskins which were publicly exhibited in the council house and then 
went to Nateyo storehouse, and leopard-skins which went after exhibition to 
Kamona storehouse in the Palace itself. But the killer of an elephant came into 
the capital with a party firing guns and took portions of the elephant straight 
to the king’s hunting-shrine in the Palace courtyard, where the sacred spears of 
the nation are kept.'After being thus deposited, various kingly goods were used 
in quite specific ways, which I have no space to detail. I mention only that 
lionskins and lion-manes were used to dress councillors at certain ceremonies, 
so that some councillors told me they were not kingly things at all—not zasi- 
lena, but “‘samulonga’’, things of government. 

The Barotse thus differentiate kingly goods from tribute, and then further 
differentiate each type of good in that category, by the whole concatenation of 
social relationships and institutions of which each is a part. They look at the 
path of authority along which it is rendered to the king, the storehouse to which 
it goes, the way it is disposed of, and so forth, as well as at the king’s right to 
demand it and the subjects’ duty to render it. Ownership of these goods is 
highly specific in its definition, in terms of its significance as a nexus between 
social positions and institutions. This being so, the single word ‘‘ownership” 
(bung’a) is used to cover the rights of everyone. 

This implication of ownership in Barotse law can be exhibited vividly in 
the ownership of hippopotami. Living hippo are considered to be the property 
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of the king but, before they were protected in 1942, any subject had the privi- 
lege to kill hippo anywhere save in designated hippo reserves. However, im- 
mediately a hippo was killed, rights of ownership by the king, the chief coun- 
cillor, other councillor-titles, and hunter, and nation, vested in different parts 
of the carcass. First, in the past it was taboo to skin a hippo unless the king 
ordered this to be done to make whips. Now, when hippo hides are valuable, all 
hippos are skinned. The hippo was cut up, and divided as follows: 
the king was given the meat from both sides of the chest, the corner of the mouth, the chin 
and lower lip, between the ribs, the chest and belly, the two hindlegs and one foreleg, and 


all the fat; 
the chief councillor was given the right ribs, the meat of the right loins, the tripe, and the inner 


stomach; 
two other senior councillors shared the left ribs and loins; and the hunter took one foreleg, the 


bowels, and the strip of meat from the tail to the nose. 


The king’s share had to be disposed of according to special rules: ‘‘Half the 
stomach was cooked in Vewa storehouse, and half in Mushukula storehouse, 
and taken to the Palace to be eaten by the king, and his wives and children. 
The inner meat between the ribs and a hindleg were cooked in .Valevo store- 
house [the storehouse of the council and hence of the nation] and then taken to 
the council house where it was eaten by the councillors and all the people pres- 
ent. This meat should not be taken home, but it should be finished in the coun- 
cil house.’’ One day I heard the senior councillor, before dividing hippo meat in 
the council, summon all the men in the capital till they filled the house. He 
said that though there were so many of them, they must each have a piece, 
even if only to get a taste, for that was the law. I was not given any, and one 
of my attendants complained bitterly to me that this spoilt the division: there- 
fore he had broken the law and brought a piece home for me. 

The Barotse usually describe two persons as owners (beng’i) of the slain 
hippo: the king and the hunter. The chief councillor, and the two other coun- 
cillors who get special portions, are added afterwards as owners of their specific 
portions. That is, the king and the hunter stand in a masterful relation to the 
hippo as a whole, and both derive prestige, though of different kind, from this 
general ownership. In addition, they and the three councillors have rights to 
special portions, but the king is obliged to dispose of parts of his portions in 
special ways. 

The Barotse do not normally discuss rights to a hippo in these terms of 
ownership. What is significant for them is the statement of social positions in- 
volved in the division of the hippo: the relation between king, council, titles, 
hunter, and nation. Ownership of the specific portions is important and is em- 
phasized as demonstrating these relations. Therefore their descriptions of own- 
ership invariably include an account of the way in which the meat is ceremo- 
nially handled—what storehouse each part is cooked in, and where and by 
whom it is eaten. They are concerned with the meat not as property of which 
someone is master or owner, but as property which binds social positions and 
persons in institutionalized links. They have no need to define types of owner- 
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ship or types of rights, and the single word mung’a indicates all positions with 
claims in the institutional framework. 

Rights and duties involved in titles, in tribute, and in kingly things, bring 
out sharply the dominant interest of Barotse law in status relationships, and 
the elaboration of their jurisprudence about social position and different kinds 
of property. They have practically no distinctions between different kinds of 
rights and duties (indeed they have one word to cover rights and duty) (Gluck 
man, 1954: 166 ff.), because it is the social relationships centering on a piece of 
property which are of interest to them, and these social relationships define al! 
the legal issues involved. Less vividly, the same situation appears from my 
examination of the law of land tenure. I end by showing briefly that this also 
applies to holding of chattels and to rights over and against persons. 

After land, the most valuable Barotse possession is cattle. And while some 
cattle are more or less owned outright by one person (I shall explain the mean- 
ing of this statement soon), very many cattle are subject to a complex of rights 
of ownership by groups and individuals. For example, when a man marries an 
ostensible virgin he has to hand her kin £2 or 2 cattle as sionda (marriage-pay- 
ment) (Gluckman, 1950:193 ff.). If he does not, she is not his wife. She is his 
wife whether he hands the cattle to a representative of her father’s kin or of her 
mother’s kin. Provided he gets her from and makes a gift to an apparently ac- 
credited guardian with whom she is living, he meets his legal obligations. As 
far as he is concerned, her kin are not differentiated. He pays the first beast to 
make the girl his wife, the second is for her untouched fertility. Should he divorce 
her and she has not conceived, he is entitled to recover the second beast handed 
over with its progeny. This is therefore called “the beast of herding” (komu 
yabulisana): i.e. the bride’s people merely herd it for the husband until he has 
impregnated their ‘‘daughter.”’ They have the right to hold it and to sue for it, 
but it is not theirs: it is still the husband’s, though he cannot claim it without 
divorcing his wife. 

Whichever side of the bride’s family receives the two beasts or pounds, 
should give one to the other side. Within each side the recipient should divide 
the meat if he slaughters the beast, or the money if he sells the meat, among his 
kinsfolk, including the bride who draws from both sides, as do her full brothers 
and sisters, since they belong to father’s kin and to mother’s kin. The maternal 
kin can sue the paternal kin for their share, and vice versa, though I never 
heard of an action in court on this issue. ‘‘It would ruin kinship,” say the Ba- 
rotse; and the only sanction in fact used by an aggrieved group is to refuse to 
aid the others if troubles arise in the marriage. They say: ‘‘We know nothing 
of this marriage ”’ 

Within each group of the bride’s kin, the recipient should divide the meat 
if he slaughters the beast, among his kin. Different kinsmen are entitled to 
specific portions of the beast: the bride, for instance, gets the tongue, ‘‘for is 
she not the owner of the beast since she brought it to the village?”’ But these 
_ claims by other kin against the recipient are not enforceable at law: they are 


moral claims only. 
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Three points about the legal ownership of the “beast of herding’’ emerge: 

(1) as far as the husband is concerned, payment to any one of the bride’s 
kin is payment to all and gives him conjugal rights. But on divorce he 
can only sue the person he paid for return of this beast, and of its prog- 
eny; 

(2) within the bride’s kindred, once any of-them receives the marriage-pay- 
ment, two groups are differentiated, her father’s and her mother’s, and 
each has a legal right to half the payment; 

(3) within each of these groups there is a further division in which the other 
group is not concerned, but claims on shares are not legally enforceable. 

Therefore “ownership” of marriage-cattle consists in a complex arrange- 
ment of rights. The second beast is still the husband’s, till impregnation, but 
he cannot claim it, and the bride’s kin hold it against the world. All her kin 
have varying claims on the two beasts: all are owners of the beast, and so is the 
bride herself. 

If a bride is not a virgin, only one beast is given. If it is killed by the person 
who received it, he should share the meat with the bride’s kin on both sides ac- 
cording to fixed rules. If the beast is kept to breed, say by the father of the 
bride, he must give the mother’s family the first and then all alternate calves. 
Thus he owns the beast but not its offspring. The court will enforce these claims 
against him. 

The rules for distribution of the marriage-payment, which I have given in 
simple form, show how a chattel may be subject to a cluster of rights which 
define relationships within the kinship system. Here again all rights may be 
defined as the ownership of any interested party in opposition to others within 
the context of a particular dispute. Now it would obviously be possible, and 
also I believe valuable, for a Western lawyer to classify the different rights 
which various persons have in the marriage-payment beasts under terms from 
our own law. Thus I suppose we might say that the husband remains “‘owner”’ 
of the ‘‘beast of herding’’, while the bride’s kin and the bride hold it in trust, 
perhaps as a gage, until the fruitfulness of the marriage is established, when 
ownership vests in them. The rights of the rest of the bride’s kin and the bride 
may be a form of joint ownership, or each may have a contingent lien on spe- 
cific parts of the meat, if it is killed, or on its progeny if it is not. Rights might 
be classified as reversionary, qualified, and so on. Obviously this sort of classifi- 
cation would read doctrines into Barotse law that do not exist there, though it 
would clarify the structure of that law and enable us to make comparative 
analyses. I do not agree with Bohannan (1957:212) that, mutatis mutandis, 
“it is, in the long run, the folk classifications that are important for social an- 
thropology, not the ‘presence’ of torts or contracts which are both folk and 
analytical concepts in another society.” 

But in this essay I want to bring out how the structure of the Barotse social 
system, with its emphasis on status, is related to the ideas of Barotse juris- 
prudence. In considering the ownership of marriage-cattle, Barotse lawyers 
cannot think only of the relation between an individual and a beast or a part 
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of its carcass: they are concerned with the whole concatenation of interde- 
pendent status relationships which are focused on the transaction setting up 
the marriage, and thereafter on the marriage itself. Hence two kinds of rights 
are sufficient to clarify the issues: bung’a, ownership, and bulisana, herding. 
And the bride’s kin, till she becomes pregnant, are only called ‘therdsmen”’ as 
against the husband, who is ‘‘owner’’; against the rest of the world, the bride’s 
kin are ‘‘owners.” 

A similar concatenation of rights is revealed in the herding of royal cattle, 
which have a specific name, zambuwa. The king used to allot his herds to vari- 
ous herdsmen, again with a special name, boimutongo. The king was obviously 
mung’a of these herds. But the king could not take cattle from any one of these 
herds without the herdsman’s permission. He had to ask for permission, and 
the herdsman could refuse to yield if he felt the herd was being depleted. Nor 
could the king take the herd from a man unless the man had wronged him. For 
the herdsman was also mung’a, owner. The herdsman could use the meat of 
cattle which died, and he could even kill a beast if he wished and use beasts 
from the herd for marriage-cattle. This form of royal herding is different froma 
contract by which a man put out cattle to be herded by another, where the 
herdsman could not kill a beast, eat the meat of a dead beast, or use the cattle 
to marry. These cattle were not zambuwa, but mafisa. And the king, like any 
commoner, could put out cattle to herd in this way. But these types of quite 
different rights in the cattle are all covered, as are marriage-cattle, by the terms 
“ownership” and “herding”: the elaboration of Barotse jurisprudence is in 
giving different names to the herders and to the different types of cattle, and 
not to the transactions or the rights created by them. As with land and titles, 
so with cattle, the main interest of Barotse law resides in the complex of rela- 
tionships between persons which is built around property, rather than in the 
rights of individuals over property. 

Of course not all chattels are subject to the same complex ownership as 
marriage-cattle. The vast mass of chattels appears to be held in the private 
ownership of individuals: shares in crops; hoes; spears; axes; utensils; clothes; 
mats; canoes; fishing-traps and nets; many cattle. One person can usually 
assert a dominant claim to these against others, and he is called the mung’a. 
But even chattels are subject to the claims of other persons, related in specific 
ways to the owner, to use or take or consume them. These claims appear in the 
institution of kufunda. A man was allowed to take anything belonging to a 
blood-kinsman: he could kill a beast, take crops, spears, anything. And the 
persol whose property was taken could not reclaim the thing taken. But if a man 
was extravagant in taking the goods of his kin, they could sue to have him ex- 
pelled from the kinship group—i.e., they sued to have his status altered, so 
that he lost the privilege of taking anything from them. Barotse grumble and 
do not always cheerfully yield these rights to their kin; but if they have to 
choose between a breach of kinship and loss of possession, they prefer to 
abandon possession. Thus ultimately no individual has absolute rights over 
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anything, even when he is called mung’a; for all his kin are beng’i, owners, and 
can take his property. 

Hence in the past almost every chattel was held by an individual subject to 
a complex of claims by others, arising from the social relationships around the 
owner, and the role of the property within those social relationships. Through 
a man’s chattels run his relationships to a variety of other social positions: in 
Barotse life disputes spring up over the handling of trifling amounts of prop- 
erty. Cases are fought over sixpence worth of beer. The critical aspect of owner- 
ship for the Barotse is thus the part it plays in a nexus of highly specific rela- 
tionships. Ownership itself is a very vaguely defined right without specific 
terminological qualifications. It states that X stands in a masterful relation to 
the object, privilege, or person in terms of certain social relationships. Rights 
to property define and are attributes of social position. For example, the chief 
councillor is defined as follows: ‘‘Even if it is only a tortoise which comes to the 
capital, the chief councillor gets one leg.”’ He is as powerful as the king, he shares 
in everything given to the king. 

In summary, Barotse property law defines not so much the rights of per- 
sons over things, as the duties owed between persons in respect of things. In- 
deed, the critical property rights are demands on other persons in virtue of con- 
trol over land and chattels—not any set of persons, but persons related in speci- 
fic ways. Or if new relationships are created, this is done through transfers of 
property, as at marriage, or in paying allegiance. Hence ownership, bung’a, is 
constantly used also in defining social relationships themselves, even where 
land or things are not immediately involved. This may have given rise to the 
idea in early writings, and in modern political statements about the position of 
African women, that persons are chattels in tribal society. 

In conclusion, therefore, I briefly illustrate this final use of the concept of 
ownership. 

Any position in any social relationship may be described as ownership, de- 
pending on whose rights to demand the fulfillment of obligations are being em- 
phasized. Dominantly the senior in the relationship is called ‘“‘owner,”’ for it is 
usually his rights which are emphasized or called in question. The king, polit- 
ical authorities, senior kinsmen, are all politely addressed as ‘‘my owner.” 
The king would never address a subject thus, though in discussion or dispute 
over constitutional issues the Barotse state that the nation is owner of the king, 
as it is of councillors. But councillors address one another, even juniors, as ‘“my 
owner,” and even a senior councillor may speak thus to a subordinate when he 
is exhibiting his courtesy. Most strikingly, councillors thus address litigants or 
accused whom they are reprimanding severely. They do this in order to em- 
phasize that they are discharging an obligation to the wrongdoer by pointing 
out to him the error of his ways, for they speak not in anger but because the 
law requires them to do so. Their duty is to uphold the law, and they have this 
duty even to those punished by the law. Similarly, adults frequently call a 
child ‘“‘my owner” as an affectionate endearment, especially if it is fretful or 
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hungry, to emphasize readiness to serve the child. But the adult also uses this 
address when he is reprimanding the child; thus he states that he reprimands 
the child as a duty, for he owes it the obligation of bringing it up to be a good 
citizen. Wives commonly call husbands ‘‘my owner’’; a husband speaks thus to 
a wife to mark his respect for her in special circumstances, and above all to 
placate her if she is angry. 

These forms of address stress the constant emphasis of Barotse law on 
obligation to others which is involved in their concept of ownership. The back- 
ground to this situation is the complex network of rights and obligations lying 
between a person and other related social positions, in a society dominated by 
status. And a court will ascribe ownership to any of these social positions, as 
against another, depending on who is failing to fulfill obligations. Thus most 
commonly a husband is called “‘owner’”’ of his wife. Where a husband neglected 
his wife to fornicate with other women, the court called the wife ‘‘owner of the 
husband” and ‘‘owner of the marriage,” in insisting that the husband must 
sleep with her a reasonable number of nights: in Barotseland, a woman cannot 
sue her husband for having sexual relations with another woman, i.e., for 
adultery, unless she is pregnant, when sexual relations with anyone except an- 
other wife threaten the health of her unborn child. Or the wife may be called 
‘“‘owner of the marriage” if she sues for divorce on grounds of neglect or failure 
on her husband’s part to treat her as a wife, which he commits by entrusting to 
a kinswoman duties which are his wife’s rights, such as receiving visitors or 
caring for his property. 

The ownership of the husband over his wife, in terms of rights, is emphasized 
especially against adulterers. In a divorce suit by a wife (husbands divorce their 
wives at will), divorce is refused by the court stating that the husband is 
“owner of the woman.”’ If divorce is granted the court states that the father or 
other guardian is ‘owner of the woman,” thus emphasizing the control over 
her, and obligations to her, held by her kin as against her husband. But ob- 
viously father’s and husband’s rights over a woman, and obligations to her, 
differ markedly. 

When they thus speak of a wife as in a man’s ownership, the court is think- 
ing of a complex of rights and duties lying between her and her husband and 
her kin. She is not in the status of a serf. For a woman, or a man, who isa serf, is 
related to the owner by quite different rights, and can claim different obliga- 
tions from the owner. 

A man who has been injured by his child may even sue the child’s maternal 
kin for redress, referring to them as owners of the child. Or the reverse may 
happen. The aggrieved kinsman or woman thus thrusts responsibility and 
obligation on the relatives of the opposite side. 

Similar situations arise in political relationships, but I have not space to 
set them out. I hope I have demonstrated sufficiently that bung’a is ascribed by 
the Barotse to anyone who has a masterful relationship of responsibility and 

.demands on services over another, in some situation or other. This masterful- 
ness may or may not arise out of property. Barotse jurisprudence sees every 
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situation which arises out of status relationships as containing an essentially 
similar element, which it calls bung’a. They distinguish relatively few forms of 
bung’a, for the rights and duties involved in any particular kind of bung’a are 
defined by the status relationship involved in dispute, and the main further 
clarification lies in the multiplying of names for different kinds of property. 
Suits in court may raise rights, but the courts tend always to lay stress on 
obligation. This situation arises from the fact that Barotse society is domi- 
nated, as Maine said of all early societies, by status. 


NOTES 


! This essay is offered in tribute to Paul Radin whose work is pre-eminent in studies of tribal 
systems of thought. Unhappily, illness prevented me from delivering it in time for the volume 
honoring him, which is now in press. Based on fieldwork among the Barotse, Northern Rhodesia, 
as an officer of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, for 30 months during 1940-7, and delivered 
as the second of three lectures under the Munro Foundation at the University of Edinburgh, 
1958, this essay forms part of an analysis of The Ideas of Barotse Jurisprudence which is in 
preparation, to follow on Gluckman 1954. 

2 Sheddick (1956) has clarified the distinction between “estates of administration” and 
“estates of working” since my early analysis of Barotse land tenure (Gluckman 1943). 
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Two Systems of Economic Exchange in Village India! 
EDWARD B. HARPER 


Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges 


INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper will summarize the jajmani system which regulates the eco- 

nomic interdependence of various castes in many rural areas of India, and 
will then describe the types of relationships between occupational groups found 
in a particular area of South India. Following a comparison of these two sys- 
tems, one based upon the growing of a subsistence crop, the other upon a crop 
sold for cash, an explanation is proposed as to why the system found in a 
small area of India cannot conform to the more dominant Indian pattern. 

CASTE AND OCCUPATION 

The Indian caste system is in part based upon occupational specialization. 
The extent of the correlation between occupation and caste has been the sub- 
ject of a controversy into which I do not wish to enter at this time, but I will 
make a few general statements about this association which, I believe, will be 
accepted by most students of Indian society. 

(1) For any given occupation there usually can be found several (or numer- 
ous) castes who claim it as their occupation. However, these castes, except for 
the agriculturalists, tend to occupy adjacent territories, or, if they are geo- 
graphically associated, they often have a few idiosyncratic modifications of 
their speciality. 

(2) Members of most, if not all, castes think of themselves as having only 
one or at most a few prescribed occupations, and consider certain other occupa- 
tions as being more or less strictly proscribed. To make this statement more 
forcefully—members of most Indian castes feel that there is one occupation 
(or a few) which they can and should follow, and that there are others which 
they should not or cannot practice. It can also be said that some castes are 
more occupationally specialized, others more occupationally generalized. In 
addition, there is often a nebulous group of occupations which are open to 
nearly all castes, and may be undertaken in conjunction with or in lieu of the 
designated caste occupation. 

(3) Members of the rural Hindu caste communities speak and act as if each 
caste has a traditional occupation which the castemen follow, and often fee! 
that there is higher association between caste and occupation than is sup- 
ported by empirical investigation. This expresses a judgment about what 
should exist, and changes of this pattern, although often admitted to be ac- 
counted for by valid circumstances, are nevertheless looked upon as deviations 
from the traditional functioning of the total system. 

(4) In general, the association between caste and occupation (a) is stronger 
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in rural areas of India than in the urban centers; (b) is stronger in areas of 
little industrialization than in areas of greater industrialization; (c) was 
stronger in the historic past than at the present; and (d) has never been, in 
all areas at all times, anything like a perfect correlation. 

In an occupationally diversified society, the greater the economic special- 
ization the greater must be the dependence of one group of specialists upon an- 
other. When occupational specialization is accompanied by social stratification 
and by inequalities in wealth, it is safe to predict that those higher in one or the 
other, or both, of these hierarchies will command the services of a wider group 
of specialists than will those who are lower in the stratification continuum. 
This is true of India, where there is probably a greater degree of occupational 
specialization than in any other nonindustrialized area. 

In any occupationally specialized society it follows that there must be a 
system whereby any one specialist can obtain the goods and/or services of at 
least some other groups of specialists. The system most characteristically 
thought of in the Indian context as performing this function has been called 
the “‘jajmani system,” and it has been partially, although never adequately, 
described for various parts of India. The system is called by different names in 
different parts of India, but as the first systematic attempt to describe it 
(Wiser 1936) and one of the most recent evaluations of it (Lewis and Barnouw 
1956) refer to it by the term “‘jajmani,”’ I shall use this as a generic term for the 
system. In one recent publication the reader is led to infer that the jajmani 
system exists in all of the rural Indian economy (Dumont and Pocock 1958: 43 
44), but the breadth of the distribution cannot be ascertained from the existing 


literature. 


THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 

In essence, the jajmani system is a network of alliances between different 
groups of individuals, following different occupations and living within a con- 
tiguous geographical area, to exchange their products and services directly 
with one another. The system appears with modifications and adaptations to 
varying conditions in different parts of India. Despite regional and local varia- 
tions, there are certain relatively uniform principles for its organization. Before 
delineating some of these, I would like to quote a few excerpts of descriptions 
of the system. 

The classic description is Wiser’s The Hindu Jajmani System (1936), which 
was based upon the study of a village in United Provinces (subsequently Uttar 
Pradesh), North India. Wiser writes that within this village each caste 


... has a form of service to perform for the others. In this manner the various castes of 
a Hindu village in North India are interrelated in a service capacity. Each serves the 
other (p. 10)... . Each carpenter has his own clientele, which has become established 
through custom, and which continues from generation to generation. ... This rela- 
tionship once established cannot be broken except by the carpenter himself who may 
choose to sell his rights to another carpenter. It is heritable and sometimes transferable 
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... These fixed rates [of payment made by a jajman for goods and services] show little 
sign of changing throughout the course of years (p. 63). 


In describing the system in another U.P. village, Opler and Singh (1948 
give the following account: 


Many of the work arrangements of the village are regulated by the purjan-jajman 

or hereditary workman-customer relationship. Purjans are castes of workmen or ser\ 
ants who are called upon to provide certain services because of an understanding, 
lasting over many generations, between the families involved. It is the duty of th 
purjan to meet the reasonable needs of his customer, to cut his hair and trim his nails 
if he is a barber, to plow his fields if he is an agricultural laborer, to provide him with 
clay vessels if he is a potter. It is the obligation of the customer to call upon the purjan 
and no one else for the specific service. If the purjan is not used, he must nevertheless 
be compensated. 
... The purjan-jajman tie is supported by the influence and action of regional caste 
assemblies; the interests of Senapur villagers are defended by the caste assemblies to 
which they belong. If a purjan complains to his caste assembly that he has been ignored 
or mistreated by his hereditary customer, the assembly may very well forbid other 
members of the caste to render service to the offender. In a society where many spe- 
cific tasks can be performed only by particular functional groups or castes, such a 
ruling brings the most powerful landowner quickly to terms (pp. 494-95). 

No villager, no matter how low his social status, cuts his own hair or shaves him- 
self (p. 480). 


Dube, in his Indian Village (1955), describing a village in Hyderabad, 
briefly mentions a system which interrelates the various castes: 


... With a few exceptions, most of the castes have to accept a basis of reciprocity in 
discharge of their functions. Tradition approves of such an arrangement, and mutual 
trust and inter-dependence ensure its continuity. Where this arrangement is accepted, a 
system of attachment of some families to certain other families naturally follows. . . 

In Shamirpet some family affiliations date back to the time of the foundation of the 
village. 

... Occupational castes have a developed trade unionism, and their code of proles 
sional ethics and etiquette too is very rigid. The dismissed person will be protected by 
this professional etiquette. No one else would be willing to act as a substitute, for fear 
of being penalized by the caste panchayat (pp. 59-60). 


For Mysore State, South India, Srinivas (1955), in describing the economic 
system of a village which he studied, has this to say: 


The stability of caste monopolies is enforced by family inheritance. That is, the 
right to serve a particular family—the right of making plows for it, or of periodicall) 
shaving the heads of its male members, or of washing its clothes—is treated as a herit 
able and divisible right. Thus the partitioned brothers of a Barber family divide among 
themselves the families which they were all jointly serving before partition (p. 15). 

In the traditional economy of this area, money seems to have played a minima! 

Within the village of Rampura the usual way of paying for services was and is in 
grain, or in land, the source of grain. The various kinds of payment may be arranged i 
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a hierarchy of prestige, with payment in land at the top. . . . Prestige is also attached 
to grain payments, though their prestige is less than the prestige which is attached to 
payments in land. ... Grain payments also imply enduring relationships, and en- 
during relationships are valued. . . . Finally, at the bottom of the hierarchy of prestige 
are payments in cash (p. 11). 

Lewis and Barnouw (1956) describe the working of the jajmani system in a 
North Indian village as follows: 

each caste group within a village is expected to give certain standardized services 
to the families of other castes. ... Each man works for a particular family or group 
of families with which he has hereditary ties. His father worked for the same families 
before him, and his son will continue to work for them, the occupation or service being 
determined by caste. ... 

It is characteristic of this system to operate without much exchange of money. For 
it is not an open-market economy, and the ties between jajman and kamin |the re- 
ciprocal of jajman] are not like those of employer and employee in a capitalistic system 
(p. 66). 

Jajmani rights, however, which link one to certain families, may be regarded as a 
form of property passing from father to son. Like land property, it is equally appor- 
tioned among brothers when they separate . . . (p. 67). 

From these descriptions, it is possible to abstract certain underlying prin- 
ciples of the jajmani system. 

(1) Most members of the Indian village community have an agreement 
with other members who perform different services or produce different goods, 
whereby these groups are enabled to exchange the products which they control. 
In these descriptions, either some or all members of some or all castes are 
involved in the system, but the authors emphasize the relationship of artisan 
and service castes to members of the landowning or farming castes. 

(2) Jajmani alliances are between families, not between castes, but the 
family alliances are heritable at the lineage level; that is, the descendants of 
family A which had an alliance with family B inherit their lineage’s alliance 
with members of lineage B. Thus the alliance operates between families, but its 
continuity is in the lineage. 

(3) Although the alliances are between families rather than castes, it is at 
the caste level that they are maintained and enforced. If family A wants to 
break its traditional relationship with family B, other members of B’s caste 
will support their casteman by boycotting A so that it cannot obtain from other 
sources the type of services supplied by B. 

(4) One of the enforcing mechanisms of the system is the assumption that 
family A needs the services of family B, as it cannot or will not perform these 
functions itself. The system is based upon the further assumption that certain 
occupations impinge upon concepts of ritual purity, and this supplies a ra- 
\ionale for the ranking of caste-occupation groups. For instance, some services 
can be performed only by members of high castes (e.g., certain religious duties), 
while others (e.g., leather-working), if performed by a member of a high-rank- 
ing caste, might result in his exclusion from his caste. 
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(5) Payment for goods and services received under the jajmani system gen 
erally is not in cash, but in other goods and services, grain, rent-free land, or 
other nonmonetary benefits. The remuneration for goods and services supplied 
to any given family appears to remain more or less constant from generation 
to generation, and presumably is proportionate to the size or needs of the re- 
ceiving family. (Nowhere in the literature is there an analysis of precisely how 
payments are determined.) 


INTERGROUP ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS IN TOTAGADDE 

I should like next to describe briefly a few of the intercaste economic rela- 
tions in Totagadde, a village in the Malnad (hilly region in the Western Ghats 
along the west coast of India) of Mysore State, South India, and from this 
there will emerge a picture that is quite different from the jajmani system. | 
shall stress particularly the relationship between artisan and service castes and 
landowning or cultivating castes. 

The village of Totagadde has an area of more than 1000 acres and, like other 
villages in the region, is contained in a small valley surrounded by rolling, 
forested hills. In this part of India economic ties frequently cut across village 
boundaries. Thus, if the system is described as viewed from the standpoint of a 
single village, it should be fairly representative of the system in a larger geo- 
graphical area. On the basis of evidence supplied by earlier observers (e.g., 
Buchanan 1807; Government of Bombay 1883), I believe that the character of 
the economic relationships which I describe for Totagadde holds true for the 
entire Malnad in the districts of Shimoga, North Kanara, and South Kanara, 
which before the recent States Reorganization Act were in the states of Mysore, 
Bombay, and Madras, respectively. 

About 20 percent of the land in Totagadde is under cultivation, and the 
remainder is accounted for by forests, grazing fields, house sites, and two 
artificial lakes used for irrigation. Over three-quarters of the cultivated land 
grows paddy; this yields an amount of grain insufficient to meet the demands of 
the village, so supplementary supplies must be imported. Most of the remain- 
ing cultivated land—42 acres, or about four percent of the total village area 
supports an intensively cultivated areca (betel) nut garden, which is the heart 
of the village both geographically and economically. The importance of the 
areca nut garden is indicated by the tact that the price of this land is ten to 
fifteen times that of paddy land. Those who control these gardens, which also 
grow pepper, betel leaves, cardamon and plantains, command the wealth of the 
village. 

Areca nuts are consumed in nearly all parts of India, but are cultivated in 
only a few areas (38 percent of the total Indian areca nut crop comes from the 
west coast of South India, while 61 percent is grown in Bengal and Assam 
[Government of India 1949:9]). Virtually all of the Totagadde crop is sold for 
cash to merchants in nearby towns, and from there it enters into the greater 
Indian economy. The price obtained for the areca nuts depends upon the 
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economy of India as well as that of Southeast Asia, and fluctuates from day to 
day and from year to year. For example, in a six-year period at Sagar, an im- 
portant areca nut market town near Totagadde, the average of the maximum 
monthly wholesale prices for a common grade of areca nuts for the years 1940 
45 (the only years for which statistics were available) were Rupees 27; 41; 45; 
111; 95; and 84, respectively (Government of India 1949:81). 

The 480 residents of Totagadde belong to eight castes* and live in six sepa- 
rate hamlets. In approximate order of their ritual ranking these castes are: 
Havik Brahmins, Lingayats, Kotte Okkaligas, Divarus (Halepaika), Potters 
(Kumbara), Hasluru, Barber (Hajima), and Untouchables (Adi Karnatika). 

Besides these eight castes, there are members of other castes who do not 
reside permanently in the village but nevertheless have an important part in 
its economy. Some are migratory laborers and artisans whose permanent resi- 
dence is some distance from Totagadde but who live and work in the village for 
periods ranging from a few days to most of the year; some, agriculturalists and 
landless laborers, reside permanently in surrounding villages but work for 
Totagadde families; finally, some are members of artisan castes, such as the 
Washerman (Madivala), Carpenter (Badigi) and Goldsmith (Sonagara), who 
serve Totagadde families but who reside permanently in neighboring villages. 

Residents of the village are grouped not only according to their caste 
affiliation but also by their occupation. Some people grow areca nuts ( Bagayat- 
dars); some farm paddy land (Ryots); some make pots (K umbaras); others are 
hired laborers (Kiilis) or are indentured servants (Manedlus). 

These terms, designating an occupation or profession, may or may not im- 
ply the caste affiliation of the practitioner. For example, since members of many 
castes farm paddy land, Ryot does not indicate a man’s caste, but in Totagadde 
where only Haviks own areca nut land, to say that a man is a Bagayatdar is to 
say that he isa Brahmin. This is not true in other Malnad villages, where mem- 
bers of different castes farm these plantations. 

With the important exceptions of Ryot and Kili, occupational categories 
generally designate either a single caste or a group of castes occupying similar 
positions in the caste hierarchy. 

To turn this around——a caste name may or may not indicate a person’s pro- 
fession. In the case of ‘‘Kumbara,”’ which literally translates as ‘‘Potter,” a 
caste name directly states the traditional usual occupation of members of the 
caste. The same is true of caste names of other Artisan groups—Barber, Wash- 
erman, Goldsmith, and Carpenter-Ironsmith. Caste names of non-Artisans, 
e.g., Divaru, Lingayat, Havik Brahmin, or Hasluru, do not in the same way 
directly imply occupation, although to those with knowledge of this region 
they indirectly may do so. 

Thus, in those instances where the same term is used for caste and occupa- 
tion, it may be used in two senses. For example, a Kumb§ra is (1) a man who 
works in clay, or (2) a member of a specific caste whose traditional occupation 
is pot-making. But if a Kumbdara by caste farms paddy land, he is by occupa- 
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tion a Ryot. However, in a ritual or status context, the term used designates 
a man’s specific caste affiliation rather than his occupation. Thus Kumbara, 
relative to the situation, means either occupation or caste. 

For the term Ryot, no such contextual discrimination need be made, for in 
a ritual situation it is never used; instead, the actual caste or varna (e.¢., 
Sudra) name will be employed. 

On the other hand, it is crucial to note that in economic relationships, oc- 
cupation, not caste, is the important category. For example, there is in the 
village a large group of migrant laborers who have come from South Kanara. A 
resident villager calls all these men ShéregéraJu and exhibits just one type of 
behavior when working with them, despite the fact that they belong to ten or 
twelve different castes. The fact that some occupations are correlated or 
synonymous with caste tends to obscure the fact that in the economic realm 
occupation is more important than caste. 

The most important occupational categories in Totagadde are Horticul- 
turalist, Agriculturalist, Contractor, Artisan, Laborer, and Servant. Some of 
these are functionally and linguistically subdivided. With the exception of the 
term Artisan, all are native conceptual and linguistic categories. The term 
“Artisan” is used here to group together certain occupations which function in 
a similar manner in the village economy, although members of the community 
refer to them by their specific designations. 

Horticulturalists (Bagayatdars). At the top of the village ritual, economic, 
and political hierarchy are the Havik Brahmins; they are the largest caste in 
the village, with nearly 40 percent of the total population. Haviks own all 
the land upon which areca nut palms are grown, and in addition are lessors of a 
considerable amount of paddy land. Havik families generally purchase paddy 
for their own consumption, as the rent in kind which they receive is not suffi- 
cient to meet their needs. Haviks are the source of most of the money used in 
the village; they are important. moneylenders, and usually pay cash for the 
products and services they receive. Horticulturalist, which in Totagadde is 
synonymous with Havik Brahmin, is the only occupational group that has 
strong economic ties with all other occupational groups; non-Horticulturalists 
are to a greater or lesser degree dependent upon one or several Bagayatdar 
families. Horticulturalists are employers of servants and skilled and unskilled 
laborers, purchasers of agricultural products, patrons of artisans, and lenders of 
money. Their small areca-nut estates require extensive hired labor, but much 
of this work, if postponed one or several years, affects the annual yield only 
slightly. During the years of high prices for their product Horticulturalists com 
pete with one another for laborers, while in years of low prices only those 
wealthy enough to have a cash reserve can afford to avail themselves of thie 
relatively cheaper labor supply. 

A griculturalists (Ryots). Most families in four of the castes are wholly or in 
part farmers of paddy fields, as are some members of most other castes. 
Divarus, whose primary caste occupation is agriculture, are the second largest 
caste (29 percent) in the village, and own or lease the choicest paddy fields. The 
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two Lingayat families now eke out a marginal existence by farming paddy 
lands, but they are descendants of a family which at one time owned areca- 
nut garden land. Kotte Okkaligas and Haslurus traditionally have worked as 
specialized laborers in areca-nut gardens; during the last century they have 
consciously attempted and partially succeeded in becoming Agriculturalists, al- 
though some are full or part-time indentured laborers to Havik garden owners, 
and most have to supplement their income by working as laborers on areca-nut 
estates. Agriculturalists are seldom employers of wage laborers except at times 
of paddy planting and harvesting, and even then accomplish most of the work 
by a system of cooperative labor exchange (muyyi). In addition, Agricultural- 
ists never have indentured servants but may hire itinerant laborers to build a 
house or dig a well. 

Hired Laborers (Kilis). The occupation of Hired Laborer corresponds but 
little to caste affiliation. Some members of most castes (including the poorest 
Haviks) work as laborers for Horticulturalists, either as (1) independent day 
laborers, who are generally paid in cash just before or soon after tliey have done 
their work; or (2) as obligatory laborers, who have borrowed money from 
Bagayatdars and have promised to work off their debt when their help is most 
needed, which is generally during the seasons when labor is greatly in demand. 
For this reason obligatory laborers, who have already contracted their wage, 
are paid at a lesser rate than are independent laborers, who are in a position to 
command the higher wages prevailing at such seasons. 

Between Hired Laborers and individual employers there is no necessarily 
permanent alliance; instead, its duration depends upon the needs of the em- 
ployer, the employee’s need for income, and the existing good will. As this is 
an area of India in which there is a chronic labor shortage and a constant supply 
of labor that is not committed to a single employer, the employer-employee 
relationship is characterized by intense bargaining and by instability of 
permanent ties. Although Hired Laborers usually work for Horticulturalists, 
during the season when both areca nuts and paddy are harvested, it is a 
familiar sight to see Horticulturalists as well as Agriculturalists busily search- 
ing for laborers and vying with one another by offering increasingly higher 
wages. On the other hand, during slack seasons independent laborers go from 
house to house seeking employment. 

Indentured Servants (Manealus). Indentured Servants, who perform work 
similar to that of Hired Laborers, may be either permanently or temporarily 
indentured. The traditional caste occupation of Untouchables is permanent 
indentureship, a status that they are now rejecting. Untouchables who aspire 
unsuccessfully to be Agriculturalists most often work as Hired Laborers or 
temporarily Indentured Servants. In the traditional system of permanent in- 
dentureship the alliance between a Havik master (yejmanru) and an Untouch- 
able servant (manedlu) is inherited patrilineally by both; the master does not 
pay cash wages, but instead gives food, clothing, and other nonmonetary gifts. 

Temporarily Indentured Servants generally come from poor families in 
several castes who prefer the occupation of farming. Money is loaned to the in- 
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dentured individual or to his family, for which he works either for an agreed- 
upon length of time or for a monthly wage that is deducted from his total 
debt; in addition, he receives cash and/or food and clothing during the term of 
his indenture. 

Contract Laborers (Shéregaralus). Contract Laborers come in work gangs, 
generally from the neighboring district of South Kanara, under a contractor 
(Shéregar) to whom they are indebted. Shéregars, whose men work primarily 
for Horticulturalists but occasionally for Agriculturalists or Artisans, usually 
make a verbal contract specifying the type and quantity of work to be accom- 
plished and the amount of money to be paid. Totagadde has several Shéregars 
during the season of heavy work, and altogether these may employ as many 
as 60 or 70 laborers. In terms of the total amount of work done in the village, 
they are probably of equal or greater importance than the Hired and Inden- 
tured Laborers combined. 

Once a Bagayatdar agrees to employ a particular Shéregar, he cannot 
contract with a different one during the season. The following year he is free 
to negotiate a new contract with a different Shéregar, or to do without the 
services of a Shéregar and attempt to get his work done by local Hired Laborers 
or Indentured Servants. Shéregars refuse to work for employers who have con- 
tracted with other Shéregars. Much of the heavy work in the gardens, such as 
carrying manure, leaves, and earth to the areca nut trees, and heavy work out- 
side of the garden, such as building or repairing roads, houses, and artificial 
lakes, is ordinarily contracted with Shéregars. 

In addition, there are migratory skilled laborers, carpenters, well diggers, 
brick cutters or roofers, who work by contract. The contract may be made 
with a Shéregar to whom the workers are indebted, or with a group of inde- 
pendent workers who divided the proceeds among themselves. 

Artisans. I am here using the term ‘Artisan’ to include both handicraft 
castes (e.g., Potters) and service castes (e.g., Washerman), but Artisans are also 
divided another way: itinerant Artisans who travel from village to village, re 
maining as long as there is a demand for their services, and permanent Artisans 
who serve one or more villages in the area in which they reside. 

No members of non-Artisan castes perform for a livelihood any of the 
Artisan tasks; no members of one Artisan caste perform the duties of another; 
most members of an Artisan caste derive part or all of their income from their 
caste occupation; some members of several Artisan castes supplement their 
income by farming paddy land or, less frequently, by working for wages. 

[tinerant Artisans generally come from quite distant areas, and for the most 
part perform services not available from local Artisans—for example, copper- 
smithery, tattooing, or cotton carding. 

In Totagadde there are five local Artisan castes; two, the Barber and 
Potter, live in the village, and the others, the Goldsmith, Washerman, and 
Carpenter-Ironsmith, reside in neighboring villages but serve residents of 


Totagadde. 
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Characteristic Artisan Alliances 

There are two characteristic types of alliance which Artisans maintain with 
members of other castes. As representative of these types I shall use the exam- 
ple of the Barber and the Goldsmith castes. When discussing Artisans, all of 
whom perform ritual as well as functional services, the social unit of caste is of 
economic importance. Some Artisans will refuse their services to a person be- 
cause of his position in the caste hierarchy, regardless of the occupation fol- 
lowed by the potential client. 

Barber caste. Members of middle and high castes constantly use the services 
of the Barber (Hajima). Each large village in the Malnad has a resident 
Barber; smaller villages combine to support one. The Barber in Totagadde cuts 
the hair and shaves the faces of all but the two lowest (Hasluru and Untouch- 
able) castes, and also serves the middle and high caste members of two small 
neighboring villages. Each of the lower castes which are refused service contains 
several individuals who cut the hair of their fellow castemen; they receive no 
pay, and the role does not differentiate them in status from other members of 
their caste. 

The village Barber is paid on a yearly basis. Horticulturalists pay him in 
cash, and in 1955 the rate was three rupees a year for each married male and 
one rupee for each widow. (Brahmin widows may not remarry, and a sign of 
their status is a shaven head.) The specific amount varies from village to 
village and from year to year, and prices are not fixed by the Barber panchayat. 

Agriculturalists who are served by the Barber pay him a fixed quantity of 
paddy per married male in a family. This rate is fairly well standardized 
throughout the area and does not appear to change markedly from generation 
to generation. 

To exemplify the Barber’s relationship with members of other Artisan 
castes: the Potters generally pay the Barber in paddy an amount equal to that 
given by the Agriculturalists and do not pay in pots. They may and sometimes 
do pay in cash, but usually prefer to use paddy as a medium of exchange as 
they often have a surplus which has been paid to them by Agriculturalists, 
the main consumers of clay pots. (Horticulturalists can afford metal vessels.) 
When paddy is exchanged for pots, the precise quantity of one to the other is 
only approximately standardized. In years of exceptionally high or low paddy 
prices the ratio is changed by bargaining, and a new amount of paddy is settled 
upon. Minor fluctuations in the price of paddy do not create a new exchange 
ratio. 

The Barber does not charge for cutting the hair of unmarried boys, but 
families are indebted to him for this service and often make him gifts—some- 
times by request, sometimes voluntarily. Characteristically, Horticulturalists 
give areca nuts and betel leaves, Agriculturalists give vegetables, and Potters 
give pots. The Totagadde Barber rarely has to purchase these commodities. 

In addition to shaving and cutting hair, the Barber performs several cere- 
monial roles, the most notable of which is in a young Sudra or Brahmin boy’s 
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first hair cutting ceremony. For his part in this life-crisis rite, the Barber is 
given a gift (maryade, ‘‘respect””) which may consist of a small amount of cash, 
a piece of cloth, and ingredients for a meal. The exact content and quantity 
of this gift is neither standardized nor bargained over, but depends upon the 
wealth and whim of the giver—though the Barber has ways of expressing his 
displeasure should the amount of ‘‘respect’”’ be inadequate. 

In 1955, the Totagadde Barber had been in the village for about 15 years, 
and had been recruited in a manner common in the area. After the death of the 
previous Barber, who died without issue, the important Havik men, as rep- 
resentatives of the whole village, began a search for a new Barber. They found 
an unmarried Barber boy whose parents agreed to allow him to come to the 
village and work for the Horticulturalists without wages for a period of five 
years; in return, he was given 600 rupees with which to finance his marriage. 
The agreement was in the form of a written contract. Although theoretically 
the agreement of members of non-Brahmin castes should have been obtained, 
in practice they were merely told who the new Barber was to be and agreement 
followed automatically. The 600 rupees was raised by taxing Horticulturalists 
proportionately to the amount of land they owned. 

For the first five years the new Barber lived on the paddy payments made 
to him by all the non-Horticultural castes that he served. After completing his 
period of indenture, the Barber bargained with Haviks for a money wage. Sub- 
sequently, he has twice asked for wage increases. Each time the Haviks have 
reluctantly agreed instead of choosing the alternative—finding, contracting 
with, and bringing to the village a new Barber. 

The position of village Barber is not hereditary. A Barber’s son may con- 
tract his services with some or all of his father’s patrons, or he may contract 
with members of other villages. Once an agreement is reached, either party is 
free to cancel the relationship at any time. However, this freedom is limited by 
the fact that a Barber who leaves his employers without good reason would 
have difficulty finding a new village willing to accept him, and members of a 
village who capriciously dismiss him would have difficulty in persuading an- 
other Barber to serve them unless they offered him unusually high wages. 

Contracts between a Barber and his clients are verbal, unless they involve 
the advance of a large sum of cash; they continue from year to year unless 
cancelled or renegotiated by either party. The contract can be broken easily 
only at the time of paddy and areca-nut harvests, when the Barber is paid the 
part of his yearly wage which previously he had been unable to collect. 

Although the contract is between a single Barber and a group of individuals 
not all members of the group need participate. In Totagadde two Havik 
families have quarreled with the Barber, do not now employ him, and do not 
pay him. Both families have arranged for a Barber from a neighboring village 
to come periodically to their houses, and for this service he is paid slightly 
higher wages than usual. The village Barber cannot prohibit an outsider from 
working in Totagadde, nor does he appear to desire to do so. In addition, 
several young married men patronize the town barbershop in order to get fash- 
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ionable haircuts, although other members of their family patronize and pay 
the village Barber. The Totagadde Barber, however, does perform ceremonial 
functions for the children of these men. The two Havik families who patronize 
an outside Barber have these ceremonial services performed by this outsider. 

Goldsmith caste. Goldsmiths (Sonagara) make jewelry from both gold and 
silver. Several Goldsmiths serve the residents of Totagadde, and they differ 
greatly in their popularity. In the last two decades two Goldsmiths have lived 
in Totagadde, and although they now live in nearby villages they are still 
patronized by some residents of Totagadde. One lives in an adjacent village in 
which there are five Goldsmith families; in addition to practicing their caste 
profession, three of the latter run small snack and illegal liquor ‘‘hotels’’ (the 
English term is used), and several farm paddy land. If residents of Totagadde 
patronize any Goldsmith in this group, they generally go to the one who 
formerly lived in Totagadde. This man’s business has declined considerably in 
the last decade; informants state that he is dishonest, unreliable, and a me- 
diocre craftsman. The next Goldsmith who lived in Totagadde stayed only a 
few years, during which time he did most of the work required in the village. 
He still is conveniently located and patronized by some residents of Totagadde. 
At present the Goldsmith who does the largest amount of gold and silver work 
for Totagadde is a recent immigrant from a neighboring area, and belongs toa 
different endogamous Goldsmith group. His workmanship is considered su- 
perior (to a large extent because he is skilled in the increasingly popular modern 
designs), his work is usually completed by the promised date, and he has a 
reputation for honesty. 

The most important ritual function performed by Goldsmiths is to pierce 
the ears of children and the noses of young girls. The services of any convenient 
Goldsmith may be requested, for no particular Goldsmith family has the right 
or duty to act in these capacities for any other family. Goldsmiths serve 
members of all castes, high or low. Their contracts are with the individuals for 
whom they are working; their services traditionally have been, and still are, 
paid for either in cash or in an equivalent amount of paddy by members of all 
occupational groups. Any person desiring to have jewelry made, remade, or 
repaired may choose any available Goldsmith with whom he can reach an 
agreement. Goldsmiths do not have hereditary clients, a restricted geographical 
area in which to practice, or enduring economic alliances with members of 
other castes. 

Generalizations concerning permanent Artisans. Members of Artisan castes 
in the Malnad generally serve several villages and occasionally extend, con- 
tract, or change the geographical area from which they draw their clients. 

When an Artisan’s service (as distinguished from his product) is paid for 
in produce, wages tend to be relatively stable; when it is paid for in cash, 
the rate fluctuates. When an Artisan’s product (jewelry, pots, and so on) is 
paid for in paddy instead of cash, the specific quantity of paddy is roughly 
calculated as if it were money. 

Each Artisan caste has one or more ceremonial roles which it may perform 
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for members of other castes. These ritual services are paid for independently 
of regular services, and a patron is able to obtain one without the other. The 
patron’s relative wealth is thus an important element in determining the type 
and quantity of goods and/or services that he requests. For instance, some- 
times a poor Horticulturalist or Agriculturalist requests the ritual services of a 
Washerman at a wedding but does not patronize him otherwise; sometimes an 
even poorer family dispenses with all of the Washerman’s services. 

There are two general types of economic ties between the Artisan castes 
and other castes. On the one hand, Barbers and Washermen, both of whom 
supply a service rather than a commodity, have contractual relations with a 
group of individuals within a geographical area, but lower castes in both in- 
stances are excluded. The contractual relationship is on a year-to-year basis; 
it is nonhereditary, and there is no requirement that all members of a given 
group (family, caste, or village) need participate. 

Second, there are two Artisan craftsman castes (Potters and Goldsmiths), 
the members of which operate more or less by a system of individual agree- 
ments for a specific amount of work. Such craftsmen sell their wares and ser- 
vices to all castes, and ‘he members of these Artisan castes are in direct com- 
petition with each other. 

The Carpenter-Ironsmith (Badiga) is in an intermediate position. He con- 
tracts with some Agriculturalists to supply and repair plows and some other 
farming implements, and is paid a yearly wage in paddy. Poorer Agriculturalists 
sometimes pay half the usual yearly wage and maintain the wooden parts of 
their plows, asking the Carpenter-Ironsmith to do only the iron work. Some 
Agriculturalists have these services performed on a piece rate rather than a 
yearly basis, and pay either in cash or its equivalent. The Carpenter-Ironsmith 
also works for non-Agriculturalists and he is paid according to what he does. 
Those who have a yearly contractual relationship with the Carpenter-Iron- 
smith may, and frequently do, patronize others if they desire to have additional! 
work performed beyond the contracted amount. Unlike the Barber and 
Washerman, the Carpenter-Ironsmith extends his services to all members of 


all castes. 
THE MALNAD SYSTEM 

Economic arrangements in the Malnad do not form as coherent or easily 
definable a system as do those in the jajmani type of arrangement, but some 
generalizations can be made concerning the interdependence of occupational 
groups in the Malnad. 

In the Malnad, many of the intercaste economic relations do not require 
specialized skills. At the center of the village economy are the Horticulturalists, 
who require a great deal of unspecialized labor which can be provided by 
members of many other castes, regardless of their own ‘“‘caste occupation.’ 
The degree to which a family within any given caste turns to unskilled and 
semiskilled employment depends in large part upon its income from other 
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sources rather than its caste affiliation; wage work is available for those who 
desire it. 

Malnad villages do not approach economic self-sufficiency. Employer- 
employee, artisan-client, lessor-lessee, master-servant relationships are not re- 
stricted by village boundaries. The type of economic arrangements described 
for Totagadde apply to a region in which the growing of areca nuts forms the 
basis of the economy, and in which villages are small and not comparable in 
their caste or occupational composition (e.g., one village may contain no Un- 
touchables while a neighboring one may have a large Untouchable population 
who work in the surrounding villages). 

In the Malnad, economic transactions most typically are paid for in cash 
or its equivalent. With the exception of the system of permanent indenture- 
ship, economic ties are not hereditary nor are they conceived of as enduring 
for the lifetime of the individu ‘s involved. Some of these ties (for instance, 
those between clients and a Barber, employer and a Contractor) are semiper- 
manent; once put into effect they continue for a job or a season. In all relation- 
ships there are alternatives, i.e., there are other tenants, landlords, employ- 
ees, artisans, or clients available to those seeking these services. 

However, many alliances between employer and employee have almost no 
permanence beyond a day’s work. Some members of many castes go regularly 
or irregularly in search of a day or two of work and employers often search for 
laborers. Depending upon the season and the amount of work required, one or 
the other predominates in taking the initiative, and the party who does not 
initiate the action has an economic advantage. In these types of relationships, 
which form a significant part of the village’s economic transactions, bargaining 
is intense. 

Although I have emphasized the flexibility and short duration of economic 
ties, partly because they are potentially this way, and partly because members 
of the villages conceive of them as being this way, in practice many persistent 
relationships exist. This is due to such factors as the pattern of advancing 
wages, satisfaction from a previous relationship, proximity, and personal qual- 
ities. Furthermore, complete randomness of choice is limited by the concept 
of obligation or indebtedness. For example, Horticulturalists do many favors 
for others, such as lending money without interest, helping in litigation, giving 
building materials (areca palm logs, thatching) and fruits and nuts from their 
gardens, lending tools, and so on; in return, the recipients are expected to help 
their benefactors during periods of labor scarcity. Those who agree to work for 
reasonable wages during such times are preferentially hired during slack pe- 
riods when there is a surplus of available labor. In the Malnad, the concept of 
obligation gives a greater measure of stability and permanency to economic 
relationships than otherwise might exist. 

The two systems compared. Two contrasting methods of economic exchange 
in caste-stratitied, agrarian-based Indian villages have been presented. For 
purposes of expediency, I have called one the jajmani system and the other the 
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Malnad system (as I believe the system described for Totagadde prevails 
throughout much of the South Indian Malnad area). 

It is important to note that for both systems I am concentrating upon ideal 
economic relationships; I assume that the principles of the two systems are 
further apart than is their actual operation. Opler and Singh (1948) and Dube 
(1955) have stated that jajmani relationships in a village may exclude some 
castes, so it should not be surprising to find in these villages some flexible eco- 
nomic relationships characteristic of the Malnad type of economy. 

Some of the salient contrasts between the two systems are: 

(1) In the jajmani system, intercaste economic ties ideally are permanent 
and hereditary; the Malnad system is characterized by easily established and 
easily broken alliances between employers and employees, and between patrons 
and artisans (the relationship between master and his permanently indentured 
servant is a notable exception). 

(2) In the jajmani system, payment for goods and services is most char- 
acteristically made in produce, use of land, or other nonmonetary units; in the 
Malnad system, payment for goods and services is most characteristically made 
in cash. 

(3) In the jajmani system, wages or prices for services and goods remain 
comparatively constant; in the Malnad system, they fluctuate considerably. 

(4) In the jajmani system there is little bargaining over wages and prices; 
in the Malnad system bargaining is vigorous. 

(5) In the jajmani system, caste panchayats are concerned with protecting 
the rights of their members to serve their patrons; in the Malnad system they 
are not. 

(6) The jajmani system is in large part based upon the economic inter- 
dependence of castes, whereas occupational groups are comparatively more 
important in the Malnad economic structure. 

There is no evidence that either type of system is a recent innovation. On the 
contrary, both appear to be traditional forms of economic organization in different 


areas of India. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The question with which I am now concerned is: ‘‘Why do the two systems 
differ?’’ or, to rephrase it, ‘“‘Are there, despite a pan-Indian communication 
system operating through village proximity, functional reasons which have 
prevented the two economic systems from developing along the same line (if 
they stemmed from a common tradition), or from converging (if they developed 
from different traditions) ?”’ 

In attempting to answer, it is important to note that Malnad villages have 
a different economic basis than do villages with the jajmani arrangement. In 
either system, produce from the land is the major source of wealth, but in 
villages with the jajmani system the main or dominant crop is a subsistence 
. crop, whereas the Malnad villages grow primarily a cash crop. In the jajmani 
system, crops grown in the village are used extensively as the medium of ex- 
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change for goods and services supplied members of one caste by members of 
another. In the Malnad system most of the major crop, areca nuts, is sold out- 
side of the village, and the cash for which it has been exchanged has become 
the standard for economic transactions. 

The value of grain in relation to human needs is constant or relatively so, 
provided production and population remain stable (and for India there is some 
reason to assume that until recently they have*). Thus, wages and prices, if 
given in kind (grain, goods, and services) may remain constant and it is then 
possible for a subsistence economy to operate in terms of permanent and 
ritualized alliances. Moreover, in an economic system which specifies that an 
employer and employee, or patron and artisan, must deal with hereditarily de- 
termined counterparts, bargaining is not possible as that would require that 
there be substitutes from whom the same goods and services can be obtained. 

The value of cash does not hold this constant relationship. If the purchasing 
power of money varies, the same standard of living cannot be maintained un- 
less wages and prices also change proportionately, and this requires a mecha- 
nism for bargaining, a fact which precludes permanent and heritable economic 
alliances. Inasmuch as the dominant economic product of the Malnad is an 
item traded internationally, it is necessary for the villages to operate funda- 
mentally on a cash basis. 

The crux of the argument is not that differences in the two types of eco- 
nomic arrangements stem from the type of crop that is grown; instead, it is 
that in one type there is a stable medium of exchange and in the other the 
medium of exchange fluctuates in value. Therefore this analysis helps to explain 
why Indian villages in which a subsistence crop is used as a medium of ex- 
change are able to have stable and long-lasting relationships between occupa- 
tional groups. It does not, however, explain the historical question of why they 
do have them; the growing of a subsistence crop is a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient condition for the existence of the jajmani system. If in the Malnad areca 
nuts always sold at the same price and the purchasing power of money re- 
mained constant, there would be no logical reason why a jajmani system could 
not exist. 

To return to the economy of Totagadde, it is now possible to explain why 
Agriculturalists do not, like the Horticulturalists, need to bargain over wages 
with all of the occupationally specialized groups who serve them. For instance, 
Agriculturalists pay the Barber in produce, and the amount remains constant 
from year to year. They would probably be satisfied to have the Barber’s 
position hereditary, but they form part of a society whose economic system is 
dominated by Horticulturalists who have cash rather than produce with which 
to pay the Barber. As this medium of exchange varies in its purchasing power, 
both they and the Barber must be able to bargain, and therefore neither de- 
sires an hereditary alliance. In short, the fact that the dominant occupational 
group participates in a money economy sets the pattern for flexible and non- 
hereditary economic ties between members of most occupational groups. 

If the analysis presented here is correct, a type of intercaste relationship 
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comparable to the Malnad system should be found in other villages which have 
traditionally grown a cash crop that is sold on the commercial market. Also, 
traditional hereditary intercaste ties in villages with the jajmani system should 
attenuate wherever those villages substitute a cash for a subsistence crop. 

Although I have been unable to find adequate supportive information for 
the former point, for the latter there is some evidence. For a village in Maha- 
rastra, Orenstein (n.d.:1) describes a jajmani type system, called in that area 
the baluta system: **The traditional economic activities in the village . . . in- 
volve fixed relations among the castes of the community, by which goods and 
services are regularly exchanged for agricultural products.” Orenstein (n.d.: 
5-6) ends his analysis by stating that **The system is, in fact, decaying... . : \ 
large number of cultivators are insisting that balufa payments need not be 
made if the farmer does not wish to make them.” Although Orenstein is not 
concerned with why the system is declining, he gives a clue in another paper 
concerning the same village: ‘‘As compared with many other villages in India, 
Gaon is quite well off, for the introduction of irrigation (about sixty years ago) 
gave its inhabitants sufficient water to raise sugar cane in large quantities. The 
money return from raising sugar cane is quite high. .. . ”’ (1956:1). 

Thus we see that at least in one village with a jajmani type economy, tradi- 
tional hereditary alliances began to loosen after the village began to change 
its economic basis from a subsistence to a cash crop. This is in contrast to 
Totagadde, for which there is no evidence of a comparable change. On the basis 
of limited historical documents from the 14th century on, it appears that the 
Malnad has for more than 600 years been involved in the raising of an export 
cash crop. 

If my analysis is correct, in the occupationally diversified Indian society 
an economy of the jajmani type should be based upon, but is not caused by, 
the production of a subsistence crop. If in the same society a cash crop replaces 
a subsistence crop, this should be sufficient cause to effect changes toward the 
Malnad type of economic system. Despite the widespread existence of various 
forms of the jajmani system, it is difficult to conceive of its existence in those 
parts of India where the economy has for centuries been based upon the use of 
a medium of exchange such as money, which does not have a constant purchas- 
ing power. 

NOTES 

'' The fieldwork upon which this paper is based was done between November, 1954, an 
February, 1956, and was made possible by a Ford Foundation Fellowship. I am indebted to n 
wife for having collected some of the data upon which this paper is based and for having ma 
terially contributed to its analysis. 

I wish to thank David Mandelbaum and the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University ot 
California, Berkeley, for making it possible for me to write an earlier and more extended analysis 
of the economy of the village which we studied. The present paper is in part based upon this work 

Harper 1958). I am grateful to Morris Opler for having read and commented upon an earlier 
version of this paper, and to Dorothy Spencer, Sidney Gamble, Pauline Mahar, Michael Mahar 


‘and Carl Webber for their numerous cogent suggestions. 
2 The number of castes in Totagadde appears to be small in contrast with villages in many 
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other parts of India which have a more elaborate system of occupational specialization. For in 
stance, Wiser (1936:12), in describing an unusually small U.P. village (population 754), lists 24 
castes. 

... Priest and teacher; Bard and genealogist; Accountant; Goldsmith; Florist, Vegetable 

grower; Rice grower; Carpenter-Iron-worker; Barber; Water-bearer; Shepherd; Grain 

Parcher; Seamster; Potter; Tradesman; Oil Presser; Washerman; Mat maker; Leather 

worker; Sweeper and Cesspool cleaner; Mohammedan Beggar; Mohammedan Glass-Bangle 

Seller; Mohammedan Cotton Carder; Mohammedan Dancing Girl. 

The problem is how to account for this difference. In lieu of historical documentation, two 
possible factors can be suggested. One is the differing interpretations of pollution concepts in the 
two areas. From the literature and from discussions of the subject with fieldworkers in North 
Indian villages, beliefs regarding ritual pollution in Totagadde appear to form a less flexible 
and more absolute system than they do in the U. P. For instance, in the Malnad, high-caste 
families must perform some household duties themselves as to have them done by low-caste men 
would result in ritual pollution. To illustrate, orthodox Havik Brahmins would not accept drinking 
or bathing water drawn by a member of an even slightly lower caste, nor would they allow a low 
caste sweeper to enter their houses. Thus there are few household duties that Haviks allow others 
to perform. This difference may result from the combination of ritual and economic dominance 
in one caste, as happens in the Malnad, as opposed to the more general Indian pattern in which 
a caste at the top of one of these hierarchies generally is not at the top of the other. 

A second factor that helps account for the differences in occupational specialization is com 
parative village size. In the U. P., villages of several thousand inhabitants are common, whereas 
in the Malnad the average village population is less than 300. In the Malnad the interaction of 
terrain and economy prohibit the formation of large aggregates of population, which in turn 
would be a prerequisite for the support of a large number of highly specialized trades. 

’ Marked changes in both population and production in India appear to be recent. Indus- 
trialization is still incipient. Davis (1951:25) discusses the possibility that the population of India 
grew but slightly between 300 B.c. and 1871 A.p. Thus it is probable that both economic systems 
were developed during a period in which the Indian population and productivity changed but 


little. 
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The Indian Family in Uganda' 


H. S. MORRIS 
The London School of Economics 


GANDA was declared a Protectorate of the British Government in 1893, 

and at that date virtually no foreigners, except for a small number of 
Arab traders, were resident in the country. As the territory was developed, 
Indian settlers moved in from Kenya and Tanganyika to open up trade and to 
assist, as clerks and skilled artisans, in the administration of the country. There 
were then too few Africans able to fill these roles. It is important to note that 
Indians did not come as agriculturalists and that the law in Uganda today 
does not, with a few unimportant exceptions, allow non-Africans to own free- 
hold land. 

In a population of almost five million in 1948, Indians numbered approxi- 
mately 35,000, Europeans 6,000, and Arabs 1,200. Of the Indians, about 
20,000 were Hindus of various castes, and some 11,000 were Muslims, divided 
among Shia and Sunni sects. Just over half the gainfully employed Indian 
men were engaged in commerce and 44 per cent of the whole Indian population 
lived in five towns, one-quarter of the whole in Kampala. Gujerati was the 
most widely spoken language, but Punjabi, Urdu, and Hindi were also used. 
(Annual Report 1952; Census Report 1953a.) 

The majority of Indian settlers in East Africa derive from the north-west- 
ern coast of India, in particular from Gujerat, Kathiawad, and Cutch, whose 
inhabitants for the most part speak varieties of the Gujerati language and 
whose traditional social arrangements, in spite of regional differences, are gen- 
erally similar. The Indians who came to East Africa were in a sense a selected 
group. They were selected by geographical proximity to convenient ports in 
India and by their positions in society at home. Representatives of different 
Muslim sects and Hindu castes came to Africa, but the educated, the rich, and 
the poor did not usually leave India. In coming to Africa the immigrants had 
necessarily to alter many of the distinguishing marks and much of the behav- 
ior which had characterized them as sects and castes at home. 

One of the more prominent features of society in India, particularly the 
Hindu section of it, is that the component groups, the castes, are arranged ina 
hierarchy, with the Brahmins at the top and the Untouchables at the bottom. 
In Gujerat, as in other parts of India, the Muslim sects also had a defined posi- 
tion in relation to one another and to the Hindu section of society. In East 
Africa the immigrants did not find it possible to reproduce these traditional 
arrangements, and no representative cross-section of society from Gujerat was 
transplanted to Africa. The principal reason was that though most of the im- 
migrants came from Gujerati-speaking districts, their homes were in fact 
widely separated, and each district in India tended to have a local hierarchy 
which did not apply elsewhere. For this reason, when two well-represented 
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groups from different areas in India lived in close proximity in Africa, their 
members were unable to agree about an order of precedence and could validate 
their claims only by reference to the scheme at home and by living in Africa as 
relatively self-contained groups (Morris 1956, 1957). 

In East Africa, then, neither Hindu castes nor Muslim sects could function 
in traditional ways. Moreover, the Indians constituted only one small divided 
section of a highly diversified population in a plural society. Europeans and 
Africans anticipated that because the Indians were few in number they would 
invariably live and act together as a united community. Indians, on the other 
hand, though they found it convenient to accept this view of themselves as a 
united community, did nothing that fundamentally altered their views of 
proper social relationships toward one another and strangers. Most hoped to 
return home with a fortune and take up an honorable social position in their 
native villages. The rules of all castes and the custom of most Muslim sects 
enjoined strict endogamy, so that an unacceptable marriage abroad could seri- 
ously damage not only a man’s own future on his return to India, but also the 
prospects of all his children. Consequently, it is not altogether surprising to 
find that as soon as the numbers of a Hindu caste or Muslim sect settled in 
Africa grew large enough, the members tended to emerge as a distinct and 
separate group, known locally in East Africa as a “community.” In the Indian 
section of society in Uganda the structural units that significantly guide the 
lives of men and women are these caste and sectarian ‘‘communities”’ (Morris 
1956, 1957). ‘These are in unending rivalry with one another in relation to a 
political and administrative system in which Indians do not as of right share 
the real powers of taking decisions. Within these communities office is secured 
by election . . . [and] in no sense are communal leaders trying to grasp leader- 
ship of the ‘Indian Community’ asa whole . . . In all communities a leader . . . 
necessarily plays a dual role. He is at once a patron with a following of clients 
who keep him in power; and at the-same time he is also a structural leader of 
his community, and speaks for it as such [in the larger society of Uganda]”’ 
(Morris 1957). Instead of a traditional caste hierarchy in East African towns, 
one finds a dozen or more caste and sectarian communities, variously organ- 
ized and not related to one another in traditional ways. 

From this brief account of one aspect of Indian society in Uganda, it is 
evident that the structure is very different from anything that the immigrants 
were accustomed to at home in India. On general principles, therefore, one 
might expect to find that the forms taken by the family in Uganda were also 
different from those found in the rural districts of Gujerat where the settlers 
came from. There, as in other parts of rural India, a large patrilineal joint fam- 
ily household is an ideal cherished as being economically sensible, and socially, 
morally, and religiously desirable. Such a family is considered to be joint in 
residence, worship, and estate; it is an institution well adapted to a farming 
community, in that it supplies an adequate labor force for working the land 
and,enough adult men for defending it from neighbors or enemies. It is also an 
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institution well adapted for passing on an undivided estate from one generation 
to the next; for in the Mitakshara school of Hindu law, which applies in Gu- 
jerat, all agnatically related males born into the family have an equal undivided 
share in the estate, under the management of the head ot the family. In a cash 
economy the operation of a joint family of this kind becomes more difficult. 
Wealth acquired by one member through his own efforts, which in traditional 
conditions is seldom an important category of property, can become of over- 
riding significance. A man who has made a fortune by his own skill and who has 
invested it in property other than farming land may be reluctant to allow other 
members of the family to interfere in its management. 

By way of illuminating these general observations, I propose first to ex- 
amine part of the kinship structure of one Hindu caste in Gujerat whose mem- 
bers in Uganda are numerically and financially important. In certain respects 
this Patidar caste, a subdivision of the Kanbi population living on the Cha- 
rotar plain between the Mahi and the Vatrak rivers in Gujerat proper, is not 
typical of all Gujerati immigrants in East Africa because its members are or- 
ganized in a highly developed patrilineal lineage system. On the other hand, 
all Gujerati immigrants in Uganda come from areas where ideally the kinship 
system is patrilineally organized in lineages of greater or shallower depth. By 
examining the consequences of settlement in Uganda in the example of the 
Patidar joint family, it is possible to arrive at some general conclusions about 
kinship and family among all Indians in Uganda. Secondly, I propose to con- 
sider a certain number of the factors that may have prevented the establish- 
ment of a joint family system among the immigrants as they grew in numbers, 
wealth, and permanency of settlement in Africa. 

In India the Patidars are an agricultural land-owning caste inhabiting 
some two to three hundred towns and villages. The name means a partner or a 
shareholder, and according to their own account they are shareholders in their 
villages and its lands which they have inherited from their ancestors. Each 
village, as the Patidars see it, contains an exogamous group of patrilineally 
related men believed to be descended from a common founding ancestor. Each 
village is also divided into several descent groups known as khadiki, the mem- 
bers of which live in their own section of the village; for the name means a gate 
as well as a descent group. Formerly each khadiki was heavily walled and was 
defended by its members against the robbers and marauders who then infested 
Gujerat. Today all that remains of these defenses are large gates in some of the 
villages. The khadiki is named after a former prominent member, and each one 
can ideally trace genealogical connection with the other khadiki in the village, 
though in practice people may not always find it possible to do so. 

Each khadiki in turn is divided into smaller descent groups known as 
thadiyu; so that in effect a village is a localized clan with segments that can 
conveniently be called subclans and lineages. The word thadiyu also has the 
meaning of street in which ideally the members should live. As a descent group, 
it is usually some eight generations in depth. The various khadiki in a village 
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are said to coalesce in eighteen to twenty generations; but this probably bears 
little relation to historical fact and is no more than a statement about the nature 
of the social structure. 

A lineage or thadiyu is further divided into units that are variously named 
ghar or house, or khutumb, which is usually translated as family. Sometimes 
these family units are called bhag or division, or even chowk, meaning courtyard. 

Like the English word family, these names for segmentary descent groups 
of different span may be loosely used. All imply principles of locality, coresi- 
dence, and descent; and the exact social entity referred to on any one particular 
occasion may have to be inferred from the context. The situation can be illus- 
trated diagrammatically: 


A’s Thadiyu: A 


Normally ghar, khutumb, bhag, or chowk refer to a coresidential household; 
but they can refer to wider groups such as the houses of B or C, in which case it 
is unlikely that all the living representatives of the house, together with their 
wives and children, will form a coresidential household. Similarly the khutumb 
of D may in fact comprise several households, though the same term may be 
used of J’s elementary family. In the same way the words thadiyu and khadiki 
are often used widely or narrowly without serious confusion. Such imprecise 
usage is hardly surprising, and is a feature of lineage systems elsewhere. 

The term joint family in English is usually applied to the words ghar, 
khutumb, bhag, and chowk, and means in structural terms a household based 
on one of the smaller segments of a lineage. The size and state of such a joint 
family will depend on a variety of factors such as the type of housing, the size 
and nature of the joint estate, the nature and organization of the labor needed 
to work it, and the structural relations that exist among the members of the 
household. As in all lineage systems, when the family or other structural unit 
passes a certain size it divides and produces two or more similar entities. The 
occasion that brings about a split in a joint family will arise from a combination 
of many factors, and among the Patidar it is not expected that a joint family 
will remain undivided for more than three generations. At the same time it is 
assumed by the people themselves and also by official Hindu law that every 
family, even if it happens to be in the individual family phase of the cycle, is in 
fact joint. Among the Patidar, as in most lineage systems of this kind, there 
exists an ideology that it is good for brothers to live together and form a united 
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ghar; but, as was pointed out above, nobody in the least expects that the 
khutumb will remain undivided indefinitely. Indeed when the split does occur 
there is good traditional justification for it. Manu, the legendary law-giver, 
wrote: 

Either let them thus live together, or if they desire separately to perform religious 


rites, let them live apart; since religious duties are multiplied in separate houses, their 
separation is, therefore, legal and even laudable (Jones 1825). 


In the past the study of Hindu joint families has primarily been the concern 
of lawyers, and for the most part they have necessarily had to consider them as 
property-owning corporations. To an anthropologist concerned with the struc- 
ture of society, a joint family is primarily an aspect of the lineage system, and 
the stage and degree of its jointness is an aspect of the process of segmentation. 
From the aspect of ideology the joint family is, in Durkheim’s idiom, a collec- 
tive representation of the people themselves about segments of lineages. Be- 
cause Indian society is highly civilized, generations of English lawyers trained 
in different traditions have taken this representation rather more literally than 
have Indians themselves; and in the Courts of Record and textbooks on Hindu 
law, legal writers have attempted to codify a widely diversified system of rules 
about a very flexible institution. In consequence scholars have all too easily 
overlooked the fact that a legal system is an attempt to find a practical basis 
for action and not an attempt at sociological analysis. 

In Uganda, as was pointed out earlier, the structure of the Indian section of 
society is different from that found in Gujerat; therefore, one may perhaps 
expect to find that the form of the family is also different. In an attempt to 
verify this hypothesis a survey was made in Kampala in 1954. It was not possi- 
ble to select a statistically valid sample of the population because the exact 
population of the town and the numbers of each community were not accurately 
known, and had to be estimated by consultation with the leaders of each com- 
munity. Nevertheless, the results do have an illustrative value. 

While ten out of 90 households are listed as joint, eight of them are so listed 
because a widowed mother or father of the head of the household was resi- 
dent init. The remaining two joint households were composed of two married 
brothers sharing an apartment. At that time housing in Kampala was scarce 
and expensive. The surprising fact in the circumstances is that more house- 
holds were not joint in this sense, which does not mean joint in the sense of 
sharing a common purse. On the other hand, of the 90 households investi- 
gated, the heads of 44 claimed to own property in India jointly with agnatic 
relations. To this extent the concept of a joint family as a property-owning 
corporation had some relevance, even in Uganda, where the form of the family 
was in fact almost always individual. Most informants, moreover, regretted 
this practical disappearance of the joint family in East Africa, and attributed 
the loss to housing conditions, lack of a proper religious training in the young, 
and European ideas which undermine control by the head of the household 
over sons and daughters-in-law. 

Of the ten households listed as joint in residence, none could with any real 
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TABLE 1, CLASSIFICATION OF HOUSEHOLDS IN HINDU AND MusLIM COMMUNITIES 
OF KAMPALA, UGANDA 


Households 


Individual Joint 
Family Family 
Hindu 
Lohana 26 2 28 
Patidar 11 1 12 
Punjabi Hindus 3 -- 3 
Total Hindu 40 3 43 
Muslim 
Shia Imami Ismalia 11 3 14 
Khoja Ithnasheri 12 3 15 
Daudi Bohra 10 - 10 
Sunni Muslims 7 l 8 
Total Muslim 40 7 47 
Total 80 10 90 


meaning be considered as joint in worship. Hindu religious observance in East 
Africa has largely become a matter for women. In the words of a Patidar in 
Uganda: 

The gods are unwilling to cross the sea. Most of them, I think, stayed in India. The 
women brought over a few that are important to them; but for me, it will be time to 


pray to God when I go back to India. 


In most Hindu households, often in the bedroom, which is ritually undesirable, 
there is a small cupboard or shelf containing images, holy pictures, and other 
articles of worship; but this ‘‘altar’ is almost exclusively the concern of the 
women. Not one of the 43 Hindu households investigated practiced joint wor- 
ship. Muslim households, even in India, were not joint units of worship; and in 
Uganda the Khoja Ismaili Muslims, in particular, are forbidden to perform re- 
ligious ceremonies outside the mosque. 

The great majority of Indian immigrants in Uganda, then, neither maintain 
joint family households nor do they worship as one family unit. At the same 
time, large numbers will express strong opinions about the desirability of main- 
taining a joint family household and will probably assert that the trading 
businesses, which employ about half the gainfully occupied males in Uganda, 
are generally traditional family concerns. In saying this most informants are 
mistaken or are using the English words joint family to mean something quite 
different from what is usually intended by them in India. In fact, as a rule 
what they mean is that if a man’s business is small his wife may help in it, and 
that his sons certainly will until they set up on their own. 

In an attempt to examine some of the facts of the situation, a count of 497 
limited liability companies registered in Kampala was made in 1954. 
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In compiling Table 2, when all the shareholders in a firm were related ag- 
natically (i.e. father, sons, and grandsons, together with wives and daughters) 
the operation was counted as forming a family business. From these figures it 
is evident that in Uganda, even in trade, the patrilineal joint family is not of 
overriding significance. Moreover, in terms of their own culture, informants 
will give what seem to them excellent reasons for a family business to be differ- 
ent from a traditional joint family. It is more difficult, people will say, to safe- 
guard joint property in a shop than ona farm, and more than one business man 


TABLE 2. Limitep LIABILITY COMPANIES REGISTERED IN KAMPALA, UGANDA 


Shareholders in Shareholders 
Family only outside Family 
Hindu Firms 
Male Shareholders only. 34 161 
Male and Female Shareholders. 28 72 
Total 62 233 
Muslim Firms 
Male Shareholders only. 38 41 
Male and Female Shareholders. 23 20 
Total 61 61 
Sikh Firms 
Male Shareholders only. 4 4 
Male and Female Shareholders. 3 1 
Total 7 5 
Goan Firms 
Male Shareholders only. 0 2 
Male and Female Shareholders. ~ 1 
Total 5 3 
Mixed Firms (by Community or Race) 
Male Shareholders only. 44 
Male and Female Shareholders. 16 
Total 60 
Grand Totals 135 362 


in Africa has been heard to say: *‘Do not go into partnership with your brother. 
He is sure to cheat you.” In discussing the relationship of kinsmen, family, and 
business such informants have commented: “If you want a reliable relative to 
help you in business, bring your wife’s brother from India. He will not dare to 
cheat you for a long time.” 

These expressions of opinion perhaps need not be taken too seriously, but 
they do reflect certain relevant structural features of the kinship system. In 
the Patidar system of marriage, for example, the wife’s father and brothers 
have supplied a heavy dowry in order to obtain a good hypergamous marriage 
for her, thus linking themselves with a lineage of higher status than their own. 
Furthermore, the relationship between them and their daughter and sister re- 
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mains one of giving throughout her lifetime, and no benefits in cash or kind 
should pass from her or her husband to her father or her brothers. 

It is not hard to find reasons for the failure of the joint family to develop in 
East Africa as a property-owning corporation for the management and trans- 
mission of estate from one generation to the next. The majority of Indians are 
traders, and, as noted, are not permitted to buy freehold land, so that they are 
unable to convert their fortunes into permanent landed estates and thereby 
establish and maintain a joint family of the traditional kind. In addition, the 
legal system of Uganda does not recognize Hindu law, which in India has been 
one of the principal supports of the joint family system, and in which all fami- 
lies are presumed to be joint unless the contrary is shown. 

In order to trade in Uganda a merchant requires a license, and an enterprise 
consisting of more than two individuals must register as a partnership or a 
limited liability company. These are social entities under English and not 
Hindu or Muslim law. Partners or directors in a trading business are required 
to prepare annual accounts and to make a strict division of capital and profits. 
Any prosperous business is likely to turn itself into a limited company and al- 
locate shares among the partners. In order to reduce income tax and other 
duties, partners are also likely to allocate shares to their wives, sons, and 
daughters. As a rule the women and children do not know that they are the 
legal owners of their shares, though with prolonged residence in Africa a grow- 
ing number do become aware of their rights and the fact that these rights have 
little in common with the undivided coparcenary shares of agnates and the 
rights of maintenance of wives in a traditional joint family estate. The extent 
to which Indian business men in Uganda have abandoned the notion of co- 
parcenary family property is evident the minute a quarrel arises. At such a 
time the only accepted basis for the division of property is by legally registered 
shares in the partnership or company, and any idea of division by shares ap- 
propriate on the partition of joint family estate under Hindu law is completely 
abandoned. 

One part of the question posed earlier, namely, what form does the family 
assume in the Indian section of Uganda society, has been answered. In spite of 
an ideal in favor of joint families, which is held by a large number of immi- 
grants, the majority of Indians in Uganda in fact live in individual families. 
The relationship of these families to Indian society as a whole, however, stil! 
remains to be examined, and, in order to understand the relationship, further 
discussion of the social structure is necessary. Earlier it was pointed out that 
the most significant large social units which guide the lives of Indian men and 
women in Uganda are the caste and sectarian communities. The exact organi- 
zation of a community varies from one to another, but in each the roles that 
the leaders play outside the caste or sect in the larger society of Uganda are 
remarkably similar. Moreover, within their communities the means by which 
leaders gain power and position are also much the same (Morris 1957). 

Although caste and sectarian communities are in endless rivalry with one 
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another, in no sense (as was remarked at the beginning of this article) are com- 
munal leaders trying to gain leadership of a united “Indian Community”; 
even less are they competing with one another to take hold of the state organi- 
zation of Uganda so as to speak for the country as a whole. As yet Indians in 
Uganda do not possess a franchise, and communities exist as political units 
only for proffering advice and bringing pressure to bear on members of the civil 
service and advisory committees and councils appointed by the administration. 
To be nominated to such semiofficial positions where a man influences decisions 
on behalf of his community, he must be relatively rich and Westernized, and 
must also be experienced in negotiating with the bureaucracy in ways that are 
acceptable to it. 

Within his own community a leader attains and holds office on communal 
councils, whatever form they take, in a context of factional opposition; and 
for a wealthy man to hope for a political career he must be backed by followers 
whose interests will be furthered by his success. The permanent core of his fol- 
lowing is usually composed of kinsmen and affines. In other words, he relies on 
all relatives for recruiting support, and not merely on the members of his patri- 
lineage. In Gujerat, by contrast, a man who requires political or commercial 
support will in the first instance generally look for it among the men of his 
patrilineage and then more generally among members of his caste or those of 
other castes that stand in traditional relationships of dependence. In East 
Africa, the number of men who belong to his lineage will never be large enough 
or living sufficiently close to afford him reliable, permanent backing. In these 
circumstances leaders invariably look further for a following of clients, and by 
selecting the core from loyal members of the total network of his kindred and 
affinal connections, a leader not only enlarges the field of recruitment but also 
spreads his contacts more widely across the community than he would if he 
relied solely on his patrilineage. For a man engaged in a highly competitive 
political career, a broad foundation of this kind may be of capital importance. 
For less ambitious men engaged in commerce, the same factors also operate. 
Business in Uganda is chronically under-capitalized, and it is essential for a 
trader to spread his network of kinship and other relations as wide as he can in 
search of credit and support. Men who work as employees also use the same 
kind of bilateral kinship and affinal network in their search for security. 

At the same time, as has already been noted, Indians in East Africa tend 
to believe that a joint patrilineal family is the ideal and that it should be imple- 
mented and protected by law. In Uganda, the law does not as a rule take cogni- 
zance of the joint family and therefore what remains for Indians is a sentiment 
unsupported by law, economic activities, rituals, or household arrangements. 
Other factors also help this process of individualization of families. West- 
ern education and the ideals it fosters bring certain fundamental Hindu con- 
cepts, that of hierarchy for example, into disrepute. If belief in the authority 
of caste and necessity of endogamous, arranged marriage is weakened, then 
the lineage system and the joint family with it are likely also to be weakened. 
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In East Africa new ideas on marriage and the conduct of daughters-in-law 
may help a young wife in persuading her husband to leave his father’s house 
and so prevent the growth of a joint family. The housing regulations of loca! 
governments and the types of house available may be more powerful influences 
in the minds of a young couple than traditional beliefs. The exact weighting 
of factors like these in any situation naturally varies, but in contemporary 
Indian society in Uganda a lineage system—with localized, coresidential seg- 
ments of the lineage, that is, joint families—often appears inconvenient and 
inappropriate to the people themselves. 

The patrilineage, though a useful institution for preserving landed estates 
that must be transmitted intact from generation to generation, is apt to be 
clumsy in industrial and commercial societies where many and wide contacts 
may be essential for building up and maintaining property. The breakdown of 
joint families in India or China is often attributed either to the exigencies of 
urban life or to the demands of physical mobility in an industrial labor force. 
The difficulties of housing in Uganda, and the need for mobility, together with 
influences of the kind noted before, have undoubtedly hindered the establish- 
ment of the joint family, which in this context is best considered as the expres- 
sion of a type of social structure not found in the commercial towns of East 
Africa. 

The foregoing argument may be summarized as follows. The structure of 
the Indian section of society in Uganda consists of independent caste and sect 
groups that do not unite in common action as an ‘“‘Indian Community.”’ Most 
Indians are traders and they are forbidden by Uganda law to convert their 
property into permanent landed estates. The legal system in general ignores 
Hindu and Muslim Law and forces businessmen to comply with the require- 
ments of the Partnership and Limited Liability Company enactments. A fam- 
ily in Uganda which wishes to run a business as a joint concern is bound by the 
fact that its members have definite shares that are individually and legally 
owned. Income Tax regulations also make it prudent to allocate shares to 
women and children. 

The migration and settlement of Indians in East Africa was by individuals 
and not by large blocks of patrilineal relatives, consequently a man in Uganda 
who wishes to rely on his lineage will be in difficulties. At the same time, in a 
trading community, men are in urgent need of support from friends and rela- 
tives. Capital and employment are often hard to come by and no one can afford 
to ignore any route that will lead him to successful help from a more powerful 
or rich man. No one can afford to ignore collateral or affinal links. The politica! 
organization of Indians in Uganda also reenforces and confirms this use of the 
kinship network, in ways not necessary at home in rural India. 

In consequence of factors of this kind—especially the disappearance of the 
lineage system—the kinship system functions more like a nonunilineal system 
than a patrilineal one, and the individual family and household may be con- 
sidered as the natural expression of the structure of the Indian section of con 


temporary society in East Africa. 
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Structure, Function, Content, and Process 
FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


Northwestern University 


HE structural approach in social anthropology developed by Radcliffe- 

Brown and his students has become—along with evolutionary theory, 
functionalism, and psychoanalysis—one of the major influences on anthropo- 
logical thought, but some adherents to this approach have confined their atten- 
tion to social structure so narrowly as to exaggerate and misapprehend its 
place in human culture. In this paper I shall try to restore perspective to the 
study of human social organization by an examination of the use and abuse of 
the concept structure, by the explication of some equally significant concepts, 
and by suggesting a possible bridge between kinship studies per se and that 
new and nebulous American anthropological field entitled culture and person- 
ality. 

Some studies place so much emphasis on structure that, even where there 
probably is no structure in a given aspect of a society, their authors seem to 
insist upon its description. For example, Fortes on the Tallensi and Evans- 
Pritchard on the Nuer both speak at length of political structure when in fact 
only some kinship or lineage system prevails (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
1940: 239-296). No doubt in both groups the kinship or lineage system or struc- 
ture carries some, but not all, of the burden of law and order which in other 
societies is maintained through codes, courts, police, chieftainships, or govern- 
ment hierarchy. But kinship structures, no matter what they do, are not po- 
litical structures, just as Chinese coolies, though they do some of the work of 
American trucks, cannot be designated as ‘‘trucks.’’ Of course, in a wider sense, 
Chinese coolies and American trucks are similar in function and use, in Linton’s 
(1936:408) sense: namely, transportation. Both are carriers, but they are 
clearly different structures. To equate them is a procedure as scientifically un- 
acceptable as to identify cabbage with cauliflower in a study of vegetables just 
because these two happen to have similar nutritive value and taste to the peo- 
ple who consume them. Their function and use are similar, not their structures. 
It is precisely for this reason that, if one society prescribes premarital inter- 
course as a matter of custom and law while the second one forbids it, though 
premarital intercourse does in fact take place according to certain unpro- 
nounced rules, an anthropologist who equates the two as comparable “‘struc- 
tures”’ of courtship would be confusing the issue. 

Strangely enough, the obscuring of observed facts because of insistence 
on political structure in a society where no specialized political structure exists 
may be demonstrated by an example from Malinowski—who certainly would 
not have relished the thought of structuralism. In his study of crime and cus- 
tom in the Trobriand Islands, Malinowski described how an incestuous union, 
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even that of brother and sister, was not interfered with if it was carried on sub 
rosa. Furthermore, in the only case described, the intervention of an enemy of 
the male culprit brought about his public suicide, i.e. ‘“‘punishment”’ ( Malinow- 
ski 1926). This is clearly different from a society such as imperial China or 
Japan, where incest was punished by public officials whenever it was known, 
regardless of whether or not the culprit had an enemy. The fact is that Trobri- 
and society did not have a political structure, though it had kinship and other 
nonpolitical structures (e.g., economic) which sometimes took care of some of 
the matters that, in Oriental societies, were regularly controlled by specialized 
political authorities. 

Such structural differences may have important consequence for social 
control. Where punishment is dependent on the spite of an enemy, it is at 
least conceivable, though at this moment unproven, that an offense will be 
punished less frequently than where punishment is regularized through police, 
courts, public prosecutors, and judges. But such structural differences can be 
linked with other more immediately apparent consequences. Evans-Pritchard 
and Fortes, who contributed much to the confusion, were not unaware of the 
distinction. They pointed out that “the political systems described” in their 
edited volume ‘‘fall into two main categories.” 


Group A, consists of those societies which have centralized authority, administrative 
machinery, and judicial institutions—in short, a government—and in which cleavages 
of wealth, privilege, and status correspond to the distribution of power and authority. . . 
Group B, consists of those societies which lack centralized authority, administrative 
machinery and constituted judicial institutions—in short which lack government—and 
in which there are no sharp divisions of rank, status or wealth. (Fortes and Evans-Prit- 
chard 1940:5; italics mine.) 


By their own admission, it is clear that the presence of true political structure 
in one group of societies and its absence in the other are correlated with some 
of the most far-reaching and fundamental cultural differences between them. 
Yet, after pointing out such distinctions between the groups, Evans-Pritchard 
and Fortes treat them as equivalent types of political organizations. Further- 
more, in the Preface, Radcliffe-Brown dismissed the importance of such dis- 
tinctions and, by implication, the distinctions themselves. Gunter Wagner 
was the only writer who attempted to attach some significance to these differ- 
ences. He described how offenders among the Bantu Kavirondo could be ex- 
pelled from their group or could be put to death by lynching. He proceeded: 
“Such group action in the face of threatened danger, taken spontaneously, 
i.e. without a hearing of the case and often on the spur of the moment, is clearly 
not the same as institutionalized jurisdiction of the tribal society through rec- 
ognized authorities”’ (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940: 219). Noting this fact, 
Radcliffe-Brown asserted: 


But it seems highly likely that if such actions could have been carefully observed, 
it would have been found that they were directed by headers who had some measure 
of recognized authority. 
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What was Radcliffe- Brown’s basis for this assertion? 
In the Kingole of the Kamba and Kikuyu and in the injoget of the Kipsigis and 
Nandi, where individuals who had offended against the community were put to death 


or otherwise punished, this was done by an orderly procedure directed by men of 
authority (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940:xv). 


Apparently oblivious to the fact that his evidence had no relation to Wag- 
ner’s, which he merely tried to refute by counter-assertion, Radcliffe-Brown 
concluded: 

It would be a serious mistake, I believe, to accept Dr. Wagner’s view and regard 
actions of this kind as fundamentally the same sort of thing as actions of retaliation 
by a person who has suffered injury in his rights against the person responsible for the 
injury. The punitive action is to be regarded as the direct expression of public senti- 
ment (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940:xv). 


Radcliffe-Brown’s argument is inadequate and involves a distortion of 
Wagner’s position. Wagner did not state that the lynching actions he described 
were “fundamentally the same sort of thing as actions of retaliation” by a 
victim. What he said was that lynching actions, often on the spur of the mo- 
ment, without trial, were ‘‘clearly not the same as institutionalized jurisdic- 
tion....’’ And it is the latter difference which Radcliffe-Brown (and most of 
his followers) seemed unprepared to grant. 

Every society must have some means of social control in order to perpetuate 
itself. But there are societies which have political structures to discharge the 
political functions of maintaining law and order, and societies with no political 
structures in which other structures such as kinship, or nonstructural mecha- 
nisms such as public opinion, maintain the law and order. The colonial admin- 
istrator, to whom Radcliffe- Brown addressed some of his remarks, should ac- 
quaint himself with all the forces affecting law and order among the people in 
his area, but a science of society must depend upon more precise definitions of 
terms and delineation of the phenomena under scrutiny. 

Structuralism leads to confusion, then, by emphasizing structure where 
none exists. Even where the structure is indisputably present it mav throw 
little or no light on social and cultural development. For example, according to 
Murdock (1949: 226-228, 236-238), the Eskimo, the Yankees of New England, 
the peasant Ruthenians of Eastern Europe, the agricultural Taos Pueblo, and 
the Andamanese Pygmies, among others, all share one type of kinship struc- 
ture, while the Fijians, the Tallensi, the Manchus and the Chinese all share 
another type. The striking thing is that the diverse peoples in each of the two 
groups have few cultural characteristics in common despite the similarity of 
their respective kinship structures. This apparent lack of correspondence be- 
tween their kinship structures and their other cultural characteristics inevi- 
tably leaves us with the impression that kinship structures are of no conse- 
quence to social and cultural development in general. Is the study of kinship 
structure but a mathematical game? 

Writings of other structuralist-scholars have so far not eliminated this 
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impression. Levi-Strauss reports with enthusiasm the work of Sutter and 
Tabah, who computed the average size of isolates (groups of inter-marrying 
people) in all French departements. The average size of the French isolate varies 
from less than 1,000 to over 2,800 individuals. Levi-Strauss then observed: 

This numerical evaluation shows that, even in a modern society, the network of 
people united by kinship ties is much smaller than might be expected, of abou: the same 
size as in primitive groups. The inference is that, while the absolute size of the inter 
marrying group remains approximately on the same scale in all human societies .. . a 
complex society becomes such not so much because of an expansion of the isolate itsel/ 
as on account of an expansion of other types of social links (economic, political and in- 
tellectual); and these are used to connect a great number of isolates which, by them- 
selves, remain relatively static (Levi-Strauss 1953:534-535; italics mine). 


The remarkable thing is that Levi-Strauss, while looking at the clearest 
evidence that kinship structure studies are thus far irrelevant to the crucial 
problems of social and cultural development, tries to gloss over the difficulties 
by insisting that it is the “expansion of other . . . links (economic, political and 
intellectual)”’ that ‘tconnect”’ the static isolates which were presumably re- 
sponsible for the complexity of French and other Western societies as con- 
trasted to the “‘primitive’”’ groups. This “inference” by Levi-Strauss seems to 
be founded on nothing more than fantasy. While marriages have been con- 
tracted here and there because of economic, political, and intellectual ‘‘links,”’ 
such links have also divided and united men regardless of marital and kinship 
bonds. We have no evidence that economic, political, and intellectual links 
have any significant connection with Levi-Strauss’ “‘intermarrying isolates” 
in any society, “primitive” or ‘“‘modern.”’ Of course, if by “‘connected” Levi- 
Strauss means “‘embraced,”’ his ‘tinference”’ is safe—so safe that it is meaning- 
less. The political link alone in every modern society certainly embraces all 
forms of isolates, from Levi-Strauss’ intermarrying kind to communities, 
unions, syndicates, gangster organizations, sororities, fraternities, classes, and 
many other obvious or hidden circles of inclusion or exclusion. Levi-Strauss’ 
conclusion regarding the importance of his intermarrying isolates to the de- 
velopment of complex societies is therefore scientifically as useless as the notion 
that the development of complex societies can be gauged from the structure 
and function of the sororities, or the gangster organizations, or the business 
syndicates. 

Whichever way we look at the matter, we are compelled to admit that the 
study of intermarrying isolates in France or in a ‘“‘primitive’’ society has not 
clarified and is not likely ever to clarify the differential development of the two 
types of societies. 

Yet kinship plays such a basic part in the upbringing of the human indi- 
vidual and has such a universal place in every human society that it is not 
likely to be so irrelevant to social and cultural developments. The way out of 
this difficulty is certainly not to be found ina return to functionalism. 

Malinowski never precisely defined the term function, but two meanings 
seem to emerge from his writings. First, all cultures serve the same physiological 
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needs, such as food and sex. Over and above these primary needs are culturally 
derived secondary needs. The requirements of law and order, for example, 
which are necessary for the regulation and satisfaction of food and sex needs, 
give rise to the secondary needs of policing and legislation. Both of these needs 
are satisfied by culture. Obviously, function in this sense tends to be universal! 
and identical in all cultures. It may illuminate the reason for universals in cul- 
ture, but it will help us even less than the concept of structure if we wish to 
understand the differences among societies and their diverse ways of life. 

The second meaning of the term function implied by Malinowski has a 
much wider acceptance. To quote Firth, function is ‘the relation between a 
social system and the system of which the action is a part, or, alternately, as 
the result of the social action in terms of the means-ends scheme of all those 
affected by it” (Firth 1951:33). A similar meaning was given it by Linton and 
Radcliffe-Brown (Linton 1936:404; Radcliffe-Brown 1935: 394—402). In a later 
publication Radcliffe-Brown clarified his position and conceived of function as 
simply “the interconnection between the social structure and the process of 
social life’’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1952:12). The term has been used, explicitly or 
implicitly, to great advantage by Murdock, Eggan, Lowie, Radcliffe- Brown 
and others (Eggan 1950; Lowie 1948), to elucidate the nature of the relation- 
ship of the variables in a structural complex to each other and to the whole 
system. Function in this sense would help Levi-Strauss if he were in a position 
to ascertain how his intermarrying isolates are actually related to or affected 
by the economic, political and iniellectual links to which he alluded. But it 
will not enable us to explain the basic problem posed by this paper, namely, 
the lack of correspondence between kinship structures and cultural character- 
istics of known societies, because function or functions so conceived are also 
likely to be universal in their characteristics. 

What we need, I believe, is a third concept, content, which deals with a part 
of the reality which is legitimately covered neither by structure nor by func- 
tion. It describes the characteristics which govern the tenacity and intensity 
of a pattern of interaction among individuals related through social organiza- 
tion. 

To illustrate, in his early life a new-born infant may have contact only with 
parents or mother and mother’s brothers, plus a few siblings and occasionally 
some others; or his early contacts may also include a vast array of other rela- 
tives and nonrelatives. These are matters of kinship structure and are part of 
the difference between the conjugal family and a more extended larger unit. 
However, two infants who come into contact with an equal number of individ- 
uals may be affected differently. In one case the relatives may act as though 
they possess the infant and can jointly control him; in the other, they may act 
as though they are mere spectators while the infant’s own mother is in com- 
plete control. These are differences in kinship content. The former pattern Is 
an expression of a kinship content which is characterized by mutual depend- 
ence, while the latter is an expression of a kinship content which is character- 
ized by individualism or self-reliance. Individualism, as it is expressed in the 
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West, prescribes that each human being is his own master, but his discipline 
and control are exclusively in the hands of his parents before reaching maturity. 
Mutual dependence in China and Japan means that each human being is not 
his own master; whether he is seven or seventy, his actions and destiny are tied 
to his parents, ancestors, clan members, and descendants. 

The difference between the two types of content may be made clearer if we 
scrutinize one example of discipline. The average American woman is a guest 
in the house of her daughter-in-law. She is not supposed to give orders to her 
grandchildren, much less to contradict her daughter-in-law’s orders. Even if 
she comes into the younger woman’s home during an emergency to take over 
the temporary care of her grandchildren, she is still supposed to follow her 
daughter-in-law’s wishes. Not infrequently the younger woman will leave a 
memo indicating what her children can do, when they should go to bed, and so 
on. Interference is an accusation that most American mothers-in-law hope to 
avoid, even if in reality they do succeed in interfering to some degree by sub- 
terfuge. Conversely, before the impact of the West, the average Chinese wom- 
an in her daughter-in-law’s house was a mistress over the younger woman. 
The average Chinese family contained no more than 5.3 members; structurally 
it is made up of parents and their unmarried children. But whether or not the 
mother-in-law lived under the same roof with her son and his family, she was 
not only accustomed to oversee the welfare of her grandchildren, but thought 
nothing of overruling her daughter-in-law in such matters if she preferred to do 
so. The younger woman might resent this but no one would criticize the 
mother-in-law for it. This difference between a singular authority and multiple 
authorities (some of which negate others) over the children is but one of hun- 
dreds of ways in which the two differing kinship contents are expressed. 

At this point some structuralists may retort that the distinction made here 
consists of no material foreign to them and is in fact part of what they mean by 
“structural difference.’’ My reply is that it is of course possible for the struc- 
turalist to be aware of the facts I have pointed up, but that my case does not 
presume these facts to be new. My emphasis is on the need for introducing a 
new concept, content, to cover facts which we both might have seen but which 
have so far been obscured by the old concept, structure. The content differences 
between Chinese and American family patterns may be somewhat obscured by 
their structural differences, but this difficulty is eliminated when we later com- 
pare the kinship content of the Eskimos with that of the Yankees. The kinship 
structures of the Eskimos and of the Yankees are similar but their kinship con- 
tents exhibit precisely the same differences which separate the Chinese from 
the American. 

In the family organization, structure describes the size of the group, the 
variety of related individuals who live together, and the expected or actually 
practiced relationship pattern in terms of obligations, privileges, actions taken, 
and actions not taken. The family may be individual or joint. In one type of in- 
dividual family, the father is the breadwinner, the mother does the housework, 
and the children have no duties; in another type of individual family, the 
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mother may be the breadwinner while the father stays home and the children 
assist the mother in her work. These are matters of structure. But the father or 
mother may support the family willingly or reiuctantly; the breadwinner may 
feel that he has an obligation to support the family or that he is merely being 
benevolent, in which case the family is indebted to him for the kindness. These 
are matters of content. 

An example from personal experience may help clarify this point. The gen- 
eral structure of staff organization in one of the ships of the Italian Lloyd 
Triestino Company plying the route between Genoa and Hongkong is practi- 
cally the same as that in one of the American President Lines ships connecting 
Hongkong with San Francisco. Both have captains, other officers, stateroom 
and dining room stewards and stewardesses, but the contents of the two or- 
ganizations are vastly different. The Italian stewards and stewardesses aim to 
serve the passengers and worry about their comfort. Their American counter- 
parts give the impression that they feel they do not have to do anything unless 
they are almost begged to do so. The formal organizations of the two ships as 
well as their actual operations indicate that the stewards and stewardesses on 
both do in fact serve the passengers, but the differing contents make their 
respective services very different. 

Let us now return to the problem raised earlier in this paper, that while the 

Eskimos and the Yankees of New England have a similar kinship structure 
(Murdock 1949;226—-228), the two peoples share little else in common. It be- 
comes possible at once to point to some obvious differences between them in 
kinship content. The New England Yankee children, their kinship content 
governed by individualism, grow up with clear ideas of a dichotomy between 
the world of the adults and that of the children. The children’s world, as the 
New England Yankee parents have fostered it, is a highly idealized one, in 
which all the good people are rewarded and all the bad ones are punished, and 
in which honesty, bravery, ability, and initiative are the major qualities lead- 
ing to success. The children have little notion of the darker side of life —of the 
misery, heartbreak, dishonesty, trickery, and opportunism which play a part 
in the everyday world of adults. They grow up feeling positively about being 
‘self-reliant. In fact, to them, lack of self-reliance is equivalent to loss of self- 
respect. Contrast this picture with the world of the Eskimo children. There 
the adults keep no secrets about adult life, including the sexual sphere, from 
the young, who can see, hear, and do whatever they are physically and men- 
tally capable of. They grow up to be self-sufficient as a matter of necessity, but 
will depend upon others wherever practical. Dependency will not be abhorred 
as it is among the New England Yankees (Murdock 1934: 211-212; Birket- 
Smith 1929: 288-295; 1936: 154-155; Rasmussen 1931:42, 43, 45, 46). 

The effects of these two types of kinship content on each new generation 
are drastically different. The New England youngster is likely to have an ideal- 
ism which will bring him severe shock as he is rudely awakened to the actual! 
_ conditions of life, but this same idealism may provide him with the imagination 
and the moral background for his desire to fight against the evils of his society 
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The Eskimo youngster, on the other hand, is pointed very early toward be- 
coming an old rogue who knows life in the raw so well that the established 
customs and usages of his society, whether just or unjust, will not disturb him. 
He is not dissatisfied with the status quo. Thus individualism among the New 
England Yankees is tied up with insecurity and initiative, just as a sort of 
mutual dependence among the Eskimos, as among the Chinese, promotes con- 
tentment and, before contact with Europeans, lack of progress (Hsu 1953: 
327-380). 

We have here at least one of the potential areas in which to search for ex- 
planations of the drastic sociocultural differences between two peoples who 
possess similar kinship structures. 

A comparison between the Chinese and the Tallensi is equally instructive. 
Their kinship systems resemble each other structurally; they are also similar 
functionally, except that the Tallensi clan serves more of a political function 
than does its Chinese counterpart. In content both kinship systems emphasize 
mutua! dependence, but the Chinese more so than the Tallensi. The latter have 
less differentiation according to wealth than the Chinese, and more Tallensi 
are thus forced to be self-reliant by the relative lack of wealthy individuals on 
whom one can become dependent. When people live near the subsistence level 
they have to be self-sufficient in order to survive. In addition, while the Chi- 
nese have few matrilineal entanglements, and can rely on the affection of their 
ancestors, the Tallensis’ patrilineal affiliation is seriously affected by their 
matrilineal duties and obligations and their relationship with the souls of their 
dead is at best uncertain and at worst disastrous. Among the Tallensi, then, 
there is less solidarity among members of the unilateral group, and between 
the living and the dead, than among the Chinese. It is hard to say which is 
cause and which effect, but this lack of strong solidarity among the Tallensi 
seems to be bound up with their easy divorces, remarriages, and frequent ex- 
tramarital liaisons ( Fortes 1937a: 13-20, b: 242-268; 1938: 5-44; 1940: 249-251; 
1944: 362-384). The kinship content of the Chinese enables the individual 
to be more single-minded in his primary affiliation and devotion, while that of 
the Tallensi causes the individual to be more divided in his attention to people 
and events. At this stage in our knowledge it is risky to go further in this analy- 
sis. But I cannot resist the temptation to observe that, in this contrast, we may 
have the psychological germ which may in part help to explain the develop- 
ment of a large political structure among the Chinese and the lack of a corre- 
sponding development in Tallensi, though both societies have a similar kinship 
content (Hsu ms.). 

A digression is in order here to clarify the meaning of the term content. 
Content bears some obvious resemblance to ‘‘national character” or ‘‘way of 
life,” and a number of related concepts including Florence Kluckhohn’s “‘pro- 
files of cultural orientations” (1950: 376-393), Morris Opler’s (1945), 
Gregory Bateson’s ‘“‘eidos” (1936), Ruth Benedict’s ‘‘culture configuration” 
and “pattern” (1934). To the extent that ‘national character” or ‘‘way of life”’ 
describes and summarizes the qualitative attributes of human relationships of 
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given societies in terms of one or a few overall principles, it is similar to the 
term content. But while ‘‘national character” and its related terms are broad, 
we can use the term content for more specific application. It would be both 
awkward and vague to speak of the “national character” of a kinship organiza 
tion, or the “way of life’ of a political system. These terms, as well as ‘“‘profile”’ 
and ‘‘configuration,” are inclusive. Different scholars may have different in- 
terpretations, but I believe that each of these terms seems to cover the sub- 
stance described not only by the term content, but also by the terms structure 
and function already discussed, as well as by the term process, to be discussed 
below. Moreover, in comparison with “‘national character” the term content 
is more neutral and therefore less subject to popular misunderstanding.' 

The term content must not be confused with ‘‘value.”’ Value is a positive 
concept indicating something which is actively promoted in a society or kinship 
pattern. Content is more inclusive; it includes both that which is actively 
promoted and that which has come about as a result of circumstances. Thus 
individualism or self-reliance is an American value and also a dominant feature 
in the American kinship content, but American kinship content also embodies 
such things as the mechanism which prevents the middle-class child from see- 
ing the dark side of life. The disillusionment experienced by many an American 
adolescent because of the discrepancy between his early and later experiences 
is not part of American cultural value, but it certainly is part of American kin- 
ship content. 

Finally, the term content is quite different from Linton’s ‘‘meaning.”’ To 
Linton, ‘“‘meaning”’ consists of “the associations which any society attaches to” 
a trait complex, and he considers such associations to be subjective and fre- 
quently unconscious (Linton 1936:402). Though Linton did not give any ex- 
ample of a truly unconscious meaning, he did give a number of examples of 
subjective meaning such as colors used in weddings and funerals or the chang- 
ing meanings of flowers according to occasions. This subjective nature of his 
meaning is therefore related to, though not identical with, Clyde Kluckhohn’s 
“covert culture.’’ Content is different from meaning not only because it in- 
cludes both subjective and objective material, but also because it is not limited 
to associations attached to some cultural item or a culture complex. It refers 
to the associations and much else. To use one of Linton’s illustrations, the Sun 
Dance among the Crow Indians was performed for thanksgiving or revenge 
for a slain relative, but may be carried out imitatively by some American fra- 
ternal organization purely for entertainment. These are meanings in Linton’s 
sense. But the content of such dances would refer not only to the meanings thus 
attached to the dance by the different groups but also to the relative intensity 
of the emotions exhibited, the relative earnestness with which the dance is 
carried out, the relative attachment of the dancers to the dances and to each 
other, and so on. Again, reverting to an earlier example, the action of a woman 
who goes to her daughter-in-law’s house and attempts to impose her ideas on 
. the younger woman’s children is thought of as interference or grandmothers 
love, depending upon the content of the kinship organization. 

Unconsciously, the meaning of the American grandmother’s action may 
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be her desire to frustrate a younger rival, but the meaning of her Chinese coun- 
terpart’s behavior is her desire for continuation of the family line after she and 
her husband have passed away. Content includes more: the American grand- 
mother’s fear that she is not needed, as against the greater security enjoyed 
by the Chinese grandmother; the American daughter-in-law’s resentment as 
against the matter-of-fact attitude of her Chinese counterpart; the covert na- 
ture of the American mother-in-law’s action as against the fact that her Chinese 
sister has nothing to hide; and hence the defensiveness of the one, if challenged, 
as against the frank expression of outrage on the part of the other. These con- 
tent differences inevitably reflect themselves in other forms of behavior. For 
example, the American grandmother who hopes to strengthen her ties to her 
grandchildren may have to use gifts instead of pressure. The Chinese grand- 
mother does not have to apologize for wanting such ties and can make her in- 
tentions plainer even by exhortation. 

Meaning will change with change in content, but content is likely to re- 
main while meaning changes. Thus the essential content of the Christian 
church is characterized by one God, one church, no compromise, and intoler- 
ance. The meaning of church-going may change from communion with God to 
the desire to be fashionable. The latter shift is apparent today in America (Lynd 
and Lynd 1929, 1937; see also Hsu 1953: 273-277), but the content of Western 
religion has not changed in any significant way. Not only monotheism but 
even intolerance has remained. For example, in the 1954 convention of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston, the Catholic Church forbade its fol- 
lowers to attend even as observers; the Unitarian and the Universalist churches 
were refused memberships, while the member churches left the convention to 
proceed in their individual ways without any noticeable changes in their basic 
content orientation as Christian churches. 

So far, I have only offered a first approximation of the nature of kinship 
content. Further inquiry along this line should differentiate between a kinship 
content which tends toward linearity (with emphasis on vertical relationship) 
or laterality (with emphasis on collateral relatives) ; toward the past (ancestors) 
or the future (descendants). For example, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that a content of mutual dependence oriented toward the future will lead to 
more “‘progress”’ than one of mutual dependence oriented toward the past. 

However, the study of social organization will not be complete unless we 
examine it from yet another angle: process. In a presidential address to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, Firth made a plea for the 
term “‘social organization” as a counterpart of the term ‘“‘social structure.” He 
pointed out, rightly, that the term structure is inadequate to describe all the 
relevant facts of social organization either at any given point of time or in terms 
of change. 

He illustrated the inadequacy of the structural analysis by showing the 
necessity for alternatives of action in any kinship system: 

The importance of having alternatives for action is illustrated by the example of 
the relation of mother’s brother to sister’s son. In structural analysis this is often dis- 
cussed in terms of the mother’s brother and the sister’s son alone, as if each existed in 
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generalized form only. But if there is more than one of either, or if the mother has no 
brother, what happens? The conventional answer is that it is the type of relation that 
is important. Arrangements are easily made in cases of plurality; some classificatory 
kinsman steps into the breach if there is no true mother’s brother . . . and so on, This 
is adequate for structural analysis. But a real problem of organization remains. Lack of 
numerical equivalence between mother’s brothers and sister’s sons may necessitate 
considerable adjustments. A classificatory kinsman filling the role of mother’s brother 
may have sisters and sister’s children of his own with first claim on him. There may 
be conflict of obligation, and a problem of resources to be faced. Even if true and classi- 
ficatory mother’s brothers be merged in a single vernacular term and category, there 
will still be a need to establish priorities. In some cases there may be defection, not 
fulfillment of obligation (Firth 1954:12-13). 

It is not clear why Firth wishes to use the term organization, which em- 
braces all facts pertaining to human interrelationship within a society, to de- 
scribe a single mechanism within the total interrelationship. 

What Firth is referring to here is part of process, a term widely used in 
anthropological literature and casually by some British scholars of structure 
in such statements as that the Tale lineage is ‘“‘a configuration of social process” 
and education is a “social process” (Fortes 1938:6; 1944: 364). Among Ameri- 
can anthropologists, Herskovits’ use of the term is a restricted one. Culture 
process is the dynamic variation within a culture or among different cultures 
as opposed to the fixed categories used in culture classification (Herskovits 
1947:595-598). Kroeber’s definition of the term is broader and has more in 
common with those of Firth and Radcliffe-Brown. Kroeber states, “‘By proc- 
esses of culture we mean those factors which operate either toward the stabili- 
zation and preservation of cultures and their parts, or toward growth and 
change” (Kroeber 1948: 344). To Firth, social process is ‘the operation of the 
social life, the manner in which the actions and very existence of each living 
being affect those of other individuals with which it has relations” (Firth 1951: 
2). Radcliffe-Brown’s definition of social process is even wider. Process “‘is the 
immense multitude of actions and interactions of human beings, acting as in- 
dividuals or in combinations or in groups”; in other words, the entire social 
reality with which the anthropologist is concerned “in observation, description, 
comparison and classification” (Radcliffe-Brown 1952: 4). 

Reviewing the last three definitions, it becomes clear that they agree as a 
whole. Combining the three we may say that process consists of the manner in 
which every social organization operates to maintain itself and/or to undergo 
change due to external pressure or internal impetus. In the light of this mean- 
ing of process, we see that Firth was trying to use the term organization for 
what was no more than a “minor process”’ as distinguishable from a ‘‘major 
process.”’ A major process involves a larger number of factors which enables the 
socialorganizationto maintain itself or to undergo greater or more basic changes 
than those which come about with a minor process. Indeed, the germ of such a 
distinction was suggested by Firth himself in an earlier publication, where he 
spoke of organizational change in which “‘the pattern of procedure does not 
alter radically,’ as contrasted to structural change which is ‘‘massive’’ and 
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implies “large-scale shift in the pattern of their activities” (Firth 1951:84). 
For purposes of more precise fieldwork, the magnitude of the process can cer- 
tainly be separated into categories which are more refined and therefore more 
numerous than major and minor. Following the example of the cephalic index 
in physical anthropology, we can begin by adding a middle category. Following 
the lead of British structuralists, we can even establish categories such as maxi- 
mal and minimal to describe processes which bring about greater or smaller 
changes than major and minor ones. There is no need to introduce more con- 
fusion by using the term social organization, as Firth does, to describe a smaller 
variety of process. 

The tabulation contains a preliminary analysis of four kinship patterns 
discussed in the text in order to indicate the nature of the structure, function, 
content, and process in each. It is not claimed that this analysis solves the 
problem of why the Eskimo and the New England Yankees differ drastically 
in their ways of life in spite of their similarity in kinship structure. But it does 
reveal important forces in the two kinship organizations which concentration 
on structure alone will obscure. In the same way, though this analysis cannot 
entirely account for the differences in development between Chinese and 
Tallensi societies, it does indicate that there are important differences in the 
kinship situation confronting the individual Chinese and Tallensi which will 
not come to light unless we see more than structure. 

Of the four variables in every kinship system, it seems from this analysis 
that while function may vary somewhat with structure, process varies much 
more with content. It is content which makes process exert strong pressure 
against deviation or allow a good deal of room for deviation. It is content which 
causes process to be laden with internal impetus to change or to remain without 
significant urge toward innovation. The relationships between structure and 
content as well as between structure and process are not so spectacular but 
equally important. Structure will of course have an effect on both content and 
process. Other things being equal, in a patrilineal, neolocal, conjugal family 
the father has more organizational opportunity to be important than has the 
mother in the process of transmitting the social content. But if men support 
their families according to the dictates of the kinship structure and do so grudg- 
ingly according to the kinship content, there will be, other things being equal, 
more cases of nonsupport leading ultimately to a modification of both struc- 
ture and process. It is for this reason that the similarity in kinship structure 
between the New England Yankees and the Eskimo has been, and in the long 
run will be, much less important than their differences in kinship content. The 
New England Yankees came from European ancestors who had a family struc- 
ture characterized by primogeniture and strong patriarchal authority. Their 
kinship content prompted their kinship process toward strong internal impetus 
for change, and both primogeniture and patriarchal authority are thus absent 
from the New England Yankee kinship organization of today. Their kinship 
structure is no doubt only temporarily similar to that of the Eskimo. With a 
kinship content productive of a kinship process characterized by strong internal 
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ANALYSIS OF KINSHIP ORGANIZATION AMONG FOUR PEOPLES 


New England Yankees 
Structure 


Patrilineal; neolocal conjugal family; no clan.? 


Function 


Economic needs, reproduction, sex, protection 
of young, education limited, ritual function. 
Kinship organization has no political function 
which is carried out by well defined political 
structure outside the kinship organization. 


Content 


Self-reliance is a strong virtue. Children know 
little of adult experiences. Children must find 
their own salvation as they grow up in frame- 
work set up by adults. Dependency is abhorred 
except when the children are very young. 


Process 


Patterns of marriage and other behavior defi- 
nitely set. Deviation is punished severely. Con- 
stant drifting away of members to other places 
—often due to rebellion against parental con- 
trol. Kinship tends to become less important 
to the individual as he grows up. Kinship group 
remains small as conjugal family. 


Eskimo 


Structure 


Patrilineal; neoloca] conjugal family; no clan. 


Function 


Economic needs, reproduction, sex (though sex 
and reproduction are also available outside the 
family by custom), protection of young and 
of old as long as practical, education. Ritual 
function negligible. Such meager political func- 
tions as occasionally exist have little to do with 
the kinship organization. 


Content 


Self-sufficiency is a matter of dire necessity. 
Children share adult experiences at all times. 
Children must find their own salvation as they 
grow up within framework set up by adults. 
Dependency is not abhorred, but is practiced 
whenever possible. 


Process 


Considerable elasticity in patterns of marriage 
(e.g., polygyny and polyandry both allowed) 
and of family life (e.g., marriages freely con- 
tracted and broken). Deviation in many lines 
of behavior completely tolerated so that, after 
a while, deviation is no longer seen as abnormal. 
Kinship group remains small as conjugal family 
or as many related conjugal families living in 
one house (Greenland) but without permanent 
ties. Constant fission of the kinship group as 
young people are married and have to find their 
own livelihood, but there is no evidence of re 
bellion against social control or against parents, 
as there is among New England Yankees. 
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Chinese 


Structure 


Patrilineal; patrilocal joint family; clan which 
is often enormous. 


Function 


Economic needs, reproduction, sex (though sex 
was also available outside the family for 
wealthy males by older custom), permanent 
protection of old and young, education, ritual 
performance, and maintenance of law and order 
on the local level. 


Content 


Mutual dependence among the kinship group— 
especially among those who are patrilineally 
related, is an ideal consciously and constantly 
upheld. Children share adult experiences at 
very early age. Children are not urged to look 
for their own salvation as they grow up. Com- 
plete dependency of the young on old, old on 
young, and able-bodied adults on each other, 
is taken for granted. The effect of mutual de- 
pendence is different among the rich and the 
poor. The poor family tends to approximate 
that of the conjugal and therefore less de- 
pendence and more self-sufficiency due to 
necessity; but for the rich the kinship unit is 
much larger and therefore more dependence 
(for wealth and power) and less self-sufficiency. 
Patrilineal affiliation is strong, continuous, and 
theoretically permanent through the ancestor 
cult. Protection by ancestral spirits is taken for 
granted because ancestors never are angry with 
their own descendants. 


Process 


Alternatives in behavior, such as concubinage, 
existed. Patterns of marriage and other be- 
havior well-set but leeway was relatively 
greater than among New England Yankees. 
Kinship groups tended to enlarge themselves 
continuously and fission occurred more among 
the poor than among the rich when members 
could not get along with each other or when 
disaster struck. Such fission tended to occur 
not as one individual breaking away from a kin 
group, as would be the case among New Eng- 
land Yankees, but as one kin unit separating 
from another. However, even after fission the 
clan tends to draw the separated units together 
by ritual and social ties. No rebellion against 
parents or tradition. There was every security 
in following them. Strong solidarity between 
the past, present, and future. 
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Tallensi 


Structure 
Patrilineal; patrilocal family; clan. 


Function 


Economic needs, reproduction, sex (though sex 
and reproduction are also available outside the 
family for males and females by custom), per- 
manent protection of the young and old, edu- 
cation, and ritual function. The clan carries all 
the burden of law and order. 


Content 


Some mutual dependence but within the joint 
household fruits of individual efforts are not 
regarded as common to all. Children and adults 
become largely self-sufficient because of neces- 
sity somewhat as among the Eskimo, though 
the struggle for existence is not as severe. Here 
there is probably also the same differential 
effect of the pattern of mutual dependence 
among the rich ard the poor as among the 
Chinese, but probably to a lesser extent because 
differentiation in wealth and power among the 
Tallensi is lesser than among the Chinese. 
Patrilineal affiliation is strong, but matrilineal 
affiliation seriously competes with it. In addi- 
tion, protection by ancestral spirits is condi- 
tional upon the proper conduct. Ancestors may 
be angry with own descendants, in which case 
disaster will befall the living. 


Process 


Alternatives more numerous than among 
Chinese. Little pressure against adultery; easy 
“divorce” and “remarriage’’ are concomitant 
with experimental attitude toward marriages 
as well as family relationship. If husband bar- 
ren, wife allowed to become pregnant by 
another man. Fission of kinship group occurs 
constantly; the fission is in terms of separation 
of lineages, not of individuals. Lineages com- 
pete equally for chieftainship. No rebellion 
against parents or tradition, but some uncer- 
tainty on the part of the individual as to how 
he stands with parents and ancestors. Solidarity 
between the generations is less strong than 
among the Chinese because of the uncertainty 
of ancestors’ affections and because of easy 
divorces, remarriages, extramarital liaisons, 
competition for chieftainship, and matrilineal 
interference with patrilineal line. 
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impetus to change, the New England Yankee kinship organization will be sub- 
ject to more far-reaching changes as time goes on; with a kinship content and 
process showing no strong internal impetus to change, the Eskimo kinship 
organization will remain stable for centuries unless shaken by external pressure. 

From the present analysis, it would seem that, with reference to the de- 
velopment of both the individual and the society, content and process are of 
greater importance than structure.® 


NOTES 


1 The terms theme or eidos, as explained by their respective sponsors, come closer to the term 
content used here. However, eidos is a non-English term and I feel that it is more advantageous to 
use ordinary words unless we fail to find a suitable one. Further, if we use the word eidos, we must 
leave terms like structure which have already gained wide currency, and adopt a whole set of 
terms once proposed by Bateson. Content is preferable to theme because of its obvious and long- 
standing connection with the other terms especially “‘structure’”’ used in the analysis of social 
organization. Bohannan’s folk system (1957:4) is different from content because it seems designed 
to describe the entire social organization: structure, content, function, and process. In a personal 
communication, Bohannan states that he intends to use in his new book the term idea system, 
which may come closest to content. 

2 In recent years there have been several attempts to revise concepts such as “‘patrilocal”’ 
and ‘‘neolocal’’ (Goodenough 1956; Fischer 1958). The subject of ‘‘clan’”’ is also controversial, but 
it is beyond the scope of the present paper to enter these controversies. 

3] am greatly indebted to Paul Bohannan and Robert LeVine for reading the final version of 
this article and for making valuable suggestions. However, I alone am responsible for the opinions 
expressed. 
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Rules of Residence and Ecology Among the 
Northern Ojibwa! 


R. W. DUNNING 
University of Manitoba 


ie DEALING with societies at or near the subsistence level of economic pro- 
duction, Steward proposed a hypothesis that the size of the band and the 
extent of the territory utilized are determined largely by ecological factors 
(1936: 343). In testing his hypothesis on historical data from the Basin-Plateau 
Shoshoni and Paiute groups, he found the concept of band and land ownership 
too rigid to hold but his data validated the thesis of the interdependence of 
ecology with the demographic form and social system (1938). 

Moreover, Hallowell has called for a dynamic analysis of the social system 
in terms of factors, including noncultural ones, beyond those of “‘ . . . cultural 
description, the facts of geographic distribution and problems of historical 
depth and continuity” (1949:36). My purpose in entering the discussion is to 
present some current ethnographic data which concur with Steward’s ecological 
hypothesis, and to carry the analysis further in the direction called for by 
Hallowell, i.e. ‘“‘a type of investigation which goes beyond the bare ethno- 
graphic facts” (1949: 44). 

Residence rules are an important sociological aspect of society, particularly 
in societies such as the northeastern Algonkian groups in which linearity is only 
minimally expressed. That is to say, this type of social system, often lacking 
a gens organization, does not express much unilinearity in its descent group 
structure beyond that of the normal domestic group based on kinship. More- 
over, if explicit structural linearity is lacking, a greater emphasis might nor- 
mally be placed on other social institutions, one of which is residence rules. 
The ethnographic literature of the northeastern Algonkian region presents an 
apparently conflicting view of residence patterns. Only Strong (1929: 286) 
stated explicitly (of the Naskapi) that it was impossible to generalize about 
rules of residence. Skinner, speaking of the Ojibwa groups in the area of the 
English River (including Lac Seul, Fort Hope, and Osnaburgh Bands), sug- 
gests that since some persons reside matrilocally and others patrilocally, the 
only rule is that of neolocal residence (1911). Speck says of the Temiskaming 
Ojibwa that residence was definitely patrilocal (1915). Landes says of the Emo 
Ojibwa that “... apparently individual preferences or exigencies are the de- 
ciding factor. Where marriage was endogamous in the village, questions of 
matrilocality or patrilocality of course did not arise. Often there was an initial 
temporary matrilocal residence, followed by temporary patrilocal residence, 
followed by independent residence, possibly neighboring either the paterna! 
or maternal home’”’ (1937:76). More recently Leacock (1955), speaking of the 
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Montagnais-Naskapi, points up the degree of matrilocality among these 
hunters. 

Data concerning the Northern Ojibwa show clearly that formerly the resi- 
dence patterns, although mostly virilocal, contained a significant incidence of 
uxorilocal marriages. Furthermore, recent changes in residential alignments of 
domestic trapping camps are in the direction of a more complete virilocal resi- 
dence pattern. The data in this paper were collected during several summer 
periods and one year’s residence (September 1954 to August 1955) at Pekange- 
kum Lake, Ontario. The Pekangekum band is situated at about the northern 
limit of the Ojibwa region, at 52° north latitude and 94° west longitude. The 
Northern Ojibwa live in widely dispersed bands at distances of fifty miles or 
more from one another in the vast isolated regions of northern Ontario. The 
terrain is low-lying, heavily watered, and poorly drained marsh and first- 
growth forest, much of which has been burned over. It is an ideal habitat for 
moose, deer, bear, muskrat, and mink as well as house and dam-building 
beavers. Migrant water fowl are abundant. In summer, transportation is 
limited to canoe and outboard motor on rivers and lakes, with occasional port- 
ages. In winter, mobility by means of toboggan and dogs is easier. The chief 
occupations are hunting, fishing, and the trapping of fur-bearing animals for 
sale. In recent years the cash economy has been heavily fortified by the na- 
tional system of welfare benefits. 

In 1955 the total population of the band was 382. In winter there were 18 
coresidential groups, averaging 21.2 persons; in summer there were 16 coresi- 
dential groups, averaging 23.9 persons. The domestic group consists of several 
nuclear families—i.e. a man, his wife, and married children—who live in tents 
or houses set close together. This is the largest unit in the society in which there 
is a degree of continual economic co-operation. From this group, two or three 
trappers go together on their traplines or on a moose hunt. Meat from the hunt 
and some meat from fur-bearing animals is shared reciprocally. Surplus perish- 
able foods are shared, but not staples such as groceries. A man may also draw 
upon individual members of his local settlement for help in certain tasks such 
as house-building or trips to the post. The core of this group is two or more 
brothers and their families, or a man and his sons. The former situation usually 
results from the death of the original trapping leader. 

During the six-month winter trapping period the domestic group is inde- 
pendent and autonomous, and relations between coresidential units are at a 
minimum. Usually the only contact is during casual meetings of the men at the 
trading post; for the women there is no contact with members of other do- 
mestic groups throughout the fall and winter. 

In late spring and summer the pattern of residence is radically different. 
Families which comprise the various dispersed domestic groups come together 
at the trading post. Permanent houses of logs or boards have been built by 
most of the senior men, and although the winter groups still remain together 
as an economic co-operative group, several groups are contiguous in the sum- 
mer fishing camp. The summer residence pattern is a cluster of coresidential 
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groups at two fishing centers, with approximately 100 persons in one and 275 
persons in the other. This summer concentration of groupings is a development 
of the past ten or fifteen years (Table 1). 

Before proceeding with description and analysis of recent changes, it is 
necessary to discuss briefly some structural features of the society. (Details 
will be presented in a monograph now in press.) There is a patronymic system 
of totemic identification among the Northern Ojibwa which ideally unites 
fellow totemites as siblings throughout all of Ojibwa society (Landes 1937: 39). 
Four totem names are indigenous to the Pekangekum Band—Sturgeon (com- 
prising two genealogically unrelated families), Moose, Pelican, and Loon. 
Three Kingfisher men have recently joined the band through marriage and 


TABLE 1. PEKANGEKUM BAND Domestic Group INCREASE 


Total 
Potal Number of Number of population in 
Year ; _ population 
population domestic groups houses major fishing 
center 
1876 55 5-6 9-11 1 10 
1906 110 8 (+1?) 12 3 15 
1939 270-285 12 23-1 16-20 25 
+1 
1954-5 382 
winter 18 21.2 
(range 10-38) 65 83* 
summer 16 23.9 
271 


(range 15-38) 


* Made up of 4 nearly contiguous coresidential groups. 


reside uxorilocally. In practice, however, and particularly in recent times with 
the lessening of mobility,’ this pseudo-sibling relationship does no more in a 
community than to reinforce the extension of the kinship principle of sibling 
solidarity—i.e., a genealogically related patri-kinsman in the ascending gen- 
eration is known as FaBro, nimishome, and his children are Ego’s siblings. The 
relationship is already one of close co-operation because of the kinship ties. 
Totemic identity claims no special function beyond that of reinforcing patri- 
lateral kin ties. 

Marriage is normally between persons in the category of cross-cousin, 
wenemon. As Hallowell has pointed out (1937), the kinship system is function- 
ally bifurcate merging, and cross-relatives of the same generation are potential 
marriage partners. By means of its kinship categories, the system therefore 
dichotomizes all persons in Ego’s generation as siblings if related through par- 
ents’ same-sexed siblings, and potential siblings-in-law if through parents’ 
‘opposite-sexed siblings. In Pekangekum kinship terminology, there is an exact 
equivalence of cross-relative terms with affine terms, i.e., MoBro=FaSis- 
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Husb= Fa-in-law; FaSis= MoBroHusb= Mo-in-law; Cross-cousin= Sibling- 
in-law. Except for occasional marriages between persons of different genera- 
tions (classificatory MoBro/SisDau, and FaSis/BroSon) in which the partners 
are usually of the same age, all marriages are between persons in the category 
of cross-cousins. Therefore, although the frequency of first (cross) cousin mar- 
riage in the genealogies from Pekangekum is only 16.8 percent, marriage is 
nevertheless between cross-cousins. In point of fact, while the words “own,”’ 
libinaway, and “‘classificatory,”’ ukumandu, are in the Ojibwa vocabulary, they 
are rarely used because, informants explicitly stated, it is the category of cross- 
cousin rather than the degree of consanguinity which is socially important. 

A set of behavior stereotypes reflects this structural dichotomy of cross/ 
parallel relationship (which is reinforced by the own vs. other totemic identi- 
fication). The strong bond of fraternal solidarity is maintained through the 
generations by its extension to classificatory siblingship. Brothers live together 
and co-operate in all economic and social activities in which the sharing of 
personal property such as traps, guns, and canoes is the norm. Contrasting 
with this type of behavior is the social distance exhibited between cross-rela- 
tives affines. Present behavior patterns of pre-adolescents show an almost 
complete avoidance of cross-relatives of parents’ generation. With the onset 
of adolescence and the beginning of courtship, avoidance of parents’ opposite- 
sexed siblings becomes more difficult. Greater mobility within the band area 
is usual at this time in the form of visiting other domestic group camps. During 
this premarital period when sexual affairs are desired, a man tries to minimize 
social contact with all persons in the category of MoBro, Fa-in-law and Fa- 
Sis/ Mo-in-law. Conduct toward the former is marked by extreme respect, 
while that toward the latter is strong avoidance. A man’s conduct toward 
male cross-relatives of his own generation, a relationship of equality and social 
distance, is characterized by nervous behavior and a desire to minimize con- 
iact. When in the presence of his own siblings, however, he loses no opportunity 
to joke, papapineze (cognate with laughing, papaway), at his cross-cousin’s 
expense. There is a good deal of laughter at this time, and no one allows himself 
to become angry at teasing insults offered in public. The recipient does not 
always respond immediately, but usually awaits a suitable moment to recipro- 
cate when in front of his own patri-kinsmen. The same kind of joking is carried 
out toward a man’s opposite-sexed cross-cousin, but the content is usually of a 
sexual nature. This pattern of cross-cousin joking is the same as that of the 
Emo Ojibwa (Landes 1937: 20), except that behavior there can never be final- 
ized by marriage. 

In sum, the structural dichotomy of the community (from the standpoint 
of Ego) conceptualized by the kinship system is reinforced by consistent be- 
havior categories. Between members of a kin group, close reciprocal relations 
are observed, including contiguity of residence, co-operation in economic tasks, 
association in social affairs, and continual lending and borrowing of personal 
property. Relations are easy and casual throughout. Behavior between non-kin 
or persons in the cross-relative category is characterized by respect and/or 
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avoidance toward members of the parents’ generation, while explicit gift- 
giving, joking, and sexual behavior is the norm for generation equals. 

In the exceptional cases where residence with cross-relatives has become 
permanent or semipermanent, a chronic state of friction and conflict resuits. 
The provincial government occasionally recruits a small labor force to fight 
forest fires, which necessitates the close co-operation of six or eight men from 
the band for several days at a time. When unknowingly some cross-cousins are 
included in the work party, almost continual joking results. Joking tends to be 
reciprocated more quickly and to become cumulatively more severe. 

This pattern was further demonstrated by six cases of continual conflict in 
the coresidential group camps, which occasionally broke out into physical 
violence such as individual beatings, theft of a valuable fur-bearing animal 
from a trap, considerable damage inflicted on one house, and the theft of some 
milled lumber. In four of the cases there were immigrant husbands living in 
permanent uxorilocal residence, and one of these involved a man who had five 
brothers-in-law and no brothers. One case involved a widower who resided in 
the domestic group area of his deceased wife’s kin and had since remarried. 
One case involved several young men from two unrelated kin groups who 
shared a nonresidential trapline area by commuting to it in rotation. 

During the summer period, when the population of the camp is increased 
(Table 1), social life is greatly heightened. There is much visiting and gift giv- 
ing. The drum dance is held occasionally, brew parties are conducted more or 
less spontaneously, the religious ritual of the shaking tent is practiced, and 
most of the night-time courting, which usually leads to marriage, takes place. 

Both traditionally and at present, no formal ritual sanctions marriage. 
When a couple decides to live together permanently, they formalize their 
courting arrangements by remaining together throughout the night at the 
home of one of their parents. Formal recognition comes when the father of the 
visitor makes a call at the home of the host to give his assent to the marriage. 
In the past, marriages were occasionally arranged by the boy’s father, who 
would send a gift to the girl’s father with a formal request on behalf of his son. 
If favorably received, the girl’s father would return the compliment with a note 
that the boy could come and collect his bride. In cases where men claimed they 
had made their own arrangements for a spouse, they sometimes said they had 
given a gift of a pair of trousers to their father-in-law or had made him a birch 
bark canoe. A few men who had lived uxorilocally said they had given nothing. 
In all past cases, however, informants claimed that no formal rule of residence 
after marriage was recognized. It seems to have been a matter of arrangement 
between the two families or between the prospective bridegroom and his affines. 
In the past a man often served an initial period of uxorilocal residence. 

No present marriages have been successfully arranged by the parents 
against the will of the boy and girl; all marriages are arranged by the prospec- 
tive spouses themselves. However, the marriage is not complete until the par- 
ehts of both parties are satisfied and meet to give formal approval. A few at- 
tempted marriages have been prevented by the father of the woman, who not 
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only refuses to allow the marriage but attempts to restrain his daughter’s 
movements within the camp. In a prolonged relationship of this kind, if the 
girl becomes pregnant, the parents always agree to the marriage. The father’s 
role (particularly that of the girl’s father) is a delaying one only. When agree- 
ment is reached there is no ceremony nor is there any gift exchange. The couple 
live together. When the groom is the visitor, he spends as much time as possible 
away from his affines, usually visiting his kinsmen or working out of doors. Al- 
though there is no stated norm or prescription to temporary uxorilocal resi- 
dence, in most cases observed the groom lived with his affines for a year or two 
after marriage. After the initial period of uxorilocal residence, the couple nor- 
mally live virilocally. The only exception to the initial marriage residence was 
that of a man’s marriage to the daughter of a widow who had no operating 
trapline. The groom had no alternative but to use his own trapline, and it re- 
quired several months to secure permission for his wife to join him. Table 2 


TABLE 2. RESIDENCE PATTERNS OF PEKANGEKUM BAND 


Total number 


Virilocal Uxorilocal Alternating : ua of married 
categories 
couples 
Winter 43 13* 1 eae 62 
Summer 32 10 19 1 62 


* Six of these marriages were contracted in the preceding two years. 

** These men, brought up by widowed mothers, reside in their mothers’ patri-kin coresidential 
groups. Lacking close patri-kin of their own they choose to attach to their mothers’ kin for the 
winter trapping season. During the summer period most of them reside with their affines. 


shows the present residential pattern among all Pekangekum couples in sum- 
mer and in winter. 

Six of the uxorilocal marriages were contracted during the past two years. 
Seven are permanent uxorilocal arrangements, in four of which the husband is 
an immigrant to the band and lacks kinsmen there, and has no alternative ex- 
cept that of neolocal residence. Two immigrant brothers who had married 
sisters did build houses at the extreme edge of the reserve area, about a half 
mile away from their affines’ summer camp, but within two weeks they were 
back at their affines’ camp. Neolocal residence has not otherwise been practiced 
in the community. There remain only three permanent uxorilocal arrange- 
ments in the band, representing five percent of the present married couples. 
No precise figures are available for the past, because it is difficult to assess ac- 
curately the temporary or semipermanent uxorilocal residence arrangements. 
(The difference is between what I have called temporary uxorilocal residence, 
numerous visits, and a former type of residence in which the man left his wife 
with her kin while he freighted on the York boats for the trading company.) 
On the basis of interviews with older persons, I judge that the numbers in 1940 
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were at least six, or a minimum of fifteen percent. In the period from 1910 to 
1915, the estimate is still less accurate, but appears to have been about five or 
six; this would have been more than 25 percent of all marriages. This evidence 
suggests that the permanent winter residence pattern of the past is changing 
toward a more complete virilocal residence pattern, modified by temporary 
uxorilocal residence combined with summer visiting or alternating residence. 
This generalization is reinforced by six changes of winter residence reported in 
1956, four of them to the man’s father or a brother. The remaining two changes 
were: one unmarried trapper living with his widowed mother and her patri-kin 
changed to the household of his mother’s sister’s husband (classificatory Fa- 
Bro) to become his trapping partner. One man, a recent immigrant, continues 
to live uxorilocally. His only relatives in the band are two brothers, also immi- 
grants within the past few years. He would prefer to live and trap with them, 
but they have as yet insufficient territory to support a third trapper. 

This change toward permanent virilocal residence is reflected in the tenuous 
position of immigrant husbands. This is true whether or not the man is genea- 
logically related to members of the band. In two cases the men married their 
own MoBroDau, their mother having emigrated from Pekangekum Band to 
marry into another band. As long as they remain in the local kin group of their 
wives, they are treated as outsiders, pewelayk, and their status remains low. 
Behavior toward them is marked by distance, joking, and reluctance to recip- 
rocate in the sharing of food. One immigrant man tried to get his wife to ac- 
company him to his natal band but was unsuccessful and finally returned alone. 
Another arranged for his brother to join the band as an immigrant and marry 
the sister of his wife. Although this represented the beginning of a patri-kin 
group, they were never allowed to live off on their own. They tried unsuccess- 
fully at the annual trapline meeting*® to bring about a division of the trapping 
territory, but the owners, their brothers-in-law, threatened to throw them out. 
Another immigrant man was sent to trap alone at the extreme end of the trap- 
ping territory as a result of a quarrel with the land-holding group. He arranged 
for his two brothers to visit him and eventually they married into the band; 
one of them now traps with the senior brother. This evidence of the friction 
and conflict inherent in relationships between affines in the domestic group, 
together with the decreasing incidence of uxorilocal residence, suggests that 
behavior stereotypes which emphasize social distance in the cross-relative 
affine relationships are becoming more pronounced. In former times the smaller 
residential groups necessitated by a greater reliance upon the subsistence 
economy must have modified behavior towards coresident affines, making it 
more like that between patri-kin. 

The differing statements in the ethnographic literature on residence rules 
and the data from Pekangekum Ojibwa Band give rise to two questions: (1 
What is the meaning of the formerly high proportion of uxorilocal residence in a 
patrilateral hunting society with patronymic totem groups? (2) Why has resi 
‘dence changed through time? 

To answer the first question it is necessary to consider the ecologic limits 
placed on domestic group composition. The earlier hunting and collecting 
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habitat demanded a wide dispersal and minimum concentration of population 
for efficient exploitation of the game, fish, and fur-bearing animal resources. 
There was a rigid limit on the size of these isolated residential groups. Given 
the subsistence-level hunting and trapping economy, it was necessary for these 
small dispersed groups to recruit personnel in order to continue through time. 
If the birth rate were balanced in age and sex distribution, the groups could be 
replenished at the same population level by means of their traditional bilateral 
cross-cousin marriage, i.e., reciprocal marriages between neighboring domestic 
groups. And as this system emphasizes patrilateral solidarity combined with 
cross-cousin and affinal opposition, dual division from the standpoint of Ego 
is implicit. Therefore, if the birth rate were symmetrical within residential 
groups, the principle of fraternal solidarity, so evident in the behavior stereo- 
types, could or should emphasize virilocal residence. As we shall see, however, 
the birth rate has been asymmetrical enough to throw out of balance these self- 
reproducing social units. A genealogical study of all fruitful marriages shows 
that the sex ratio at birth approximates parity. But of the 48 which have fin- 
ished their reproductive period, eight cases have significant disproportion of 
the sexes among their offspring. They are: three families with one male and 
five females; one with one male and six females; one with one male and eight 
females; two with one male and nine females; and one with no males and nine 
females. Such ratios necessitate matrilateral fusion and/or uxorilocal residence. 
It should be noted that a high proportion of male births in nuclear families 
would have no relevance for the problem of residence during the earlier sub- 
sistence economy period. At this time there was a surplus of good trapping 
territory and when the population of a residential group increased beyond the 
limit for effective exploitation of its trapping and hunting area, the kin group 
would split by the emigration of younger brothers or sons of a junior wife to 
form a separate residential unit in new hunting grounds. 

To illustrate the residential alignments within asymmetrical! families, two 
of the five extended family groups are presented. In 1906 the Loon family 
numbered 13 persons. In the early 1930's all four adult male members were 
married and had families. Three of the four males lived in the Loon domestic 
group trapping camp; they are now deceased. In the next generation, of 22 
members only three are males. One of these died before he married, one was 
hospitalized with T.B. and unmarried, and the third is still unmarried, being 
dependently attached to his mother’s patri-kin. While the band population 
has almost quadrupled since 1900, the Loons have insufficient male members 
to form a coresidential unit and therefore are virtually extinct. 

On the other hand, the Sturgeons enjoyed a large number of fruitful mar- 
riages and a consistently high proportion of male births during four genera- 
tions. The original domestic group split matrilaterally at the second generation, 
full brothers from a polygynous union forming two residential groups; it then 
split patrilaterally during the third generation, in which brothers from monog- 
amous unions divided into residential groups in neighboring trapping lands. 
At present there are six genealogically related Sturgeon residential groups. 

It is seen that although the proportion of sexes is approximately at parity 
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for the band, the remarkable disproportion within local residential groupings 
can enforce either fusion or fission in order to maintain these populations within 
the narrow limits required for successful exploitation of the environment. It 
therefore seems reasonable that in former times of smaller population concen- 
trations, a considerable incidence of uxorilocal residence was fundamental to 
the continuity of these numerically minimal trapping groups, which taken to- 
gether made up the total intermarrying unit known as the band. 

Why, then, the change to an almost complete virilocal residence pattern? 
In order to understand this, it should be pointed out that government subsidies, 


TABLE 3. POPULATION INCREASE IN PEKANGEKUM BAND 


Number of co- Average population Total band 
Date 
residential groups of groups population 
1876 5 11 55 
1900 9 11 99 
8 21.2 382 


1955 1 


largely in the form of cash, have grown in recent times. From 1900 to 1920 
there were few handouts of rations, either by the government representative 
on his annual visit or by the company trader, and then only to ward off starva- 
tion. Subsidies have grown through successive stages to permanent relief ra- 
tions in the 1930's, to old age pensions, family allowances, and destitute and 
T.B. supplemental rations in the late 1940’s and 1950’s. In 1955 the annual 
cash income from the sale of fur was approximately $28,000 and the total cash 
subsidy was $22,000, approximately 41 percent of all cash income. The cash 
subsidy varied from 5 percent to 90 percent of total income for individual 
families. Population increase has correlated quite closely with the increase of 
subsidies (Table 3). The society no longer relies entirely on subsistence hunting 
and trapping, with the result that it is freed from rigid demographic control by 
the environment. Greater freedom for both population increase and concentra- 
tion is permitted. The total population has doubled in twenty-five years. This 
increase appears to have intensified sibling solidarity and cross-cousin opposi- 
tion. Throughout the society the strongest expression of social solidarity is the 
relationship between brothers. This is seen in childhood, in adolescence, and 
among adults. Brothers co-operate, sharing their goods and company. In trap- 
ping, hunting, and trading, brothers are always together and form a united 
front against their cross-cousins (equated with affines). As soon as the limits on 
domestic group size were raised by the introduction of the welfare economy, 
social norms, and especially fraternal solidarity, could be more freely expressed. 

If this analysis is valid, it gives meaning to the apparent lack of gens func- 
tion in a traditional patronymic organization. This lack of function is note- 
_ worthy when it is realized how much emphasis the Southern Ojibwa place on 
totemic organization, including gens possessions, offices, and the levirate 
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(Landes 1937). In the hunting economy of presubsidy days, the Northern 
Ojibwa were prevented from developing or expressing gens solidarity, as was 
done in the south. A greater freedom from the strictures of the habitat would 
allow demographic changes in accord with the social system. And as might be 
expected, the society has accentuated fraternal solidarity by an increase in 
virilocal residence. 

Why has not the pattern of economic and social change for the Southern 
Ojibwa resulted in an increase of virilocal residence? The answer seems to be in 
the nature of culture contact. In the southern area, economic change was ac- 
companied by the direct social influence of Euro-American settlers, lumbering 
and mining interests, and proximity to towns and cities. In the north, culture 
contact was largely economic, effected from a distance, with minimal contact 
with Western social norms—often only with a single trader. 

Only future research can reveal whether there are two patterns of social 
development under conditions of culture contact—the Southern Ojibwa (Chip- 
pewa) which is a symbiotic social system within rural American society, and 
the Northern Ojibwa which represents an intensification of traditional socio- 
logical norms under the stimulus of economic change, i.e., acculturation at a 
distance. What has been hypothesized here is that demography and residence 
patterns are dependently variable with ecologic limitations; and the differing 
ecologic systems of the Northern Ojibwa, represented by the Pekangekum 
Band, were shown to have resulted from the introduction of economic sub- 
sidies. 


NOTES 


! The data were collected chiefly during a one year’s residence at Pekangekum Ojibwa Band, 
aided by a Canadian Social Science Research Council Fellowship. A version of this paper was read 
at the A.A.A. meetings in Chicago, December, 1957. I am indebted to Fred Eggan for reading the 
first draft and making many comments. 

2 In earlier times, especially before 1930 when the population units were smaller, about 50 
percent of marriages appear to have been between members of different bands, which resulted in a 
good deal of interband visiting and often permanent or temporary change of residence. Moreover, 
the only source of employment in the area was freighting supplies for the trading company; the 
last York boat up the Berens River to Pekangekum was about 1921. Canoe freighting was carried 
on until about 1939, when aircraft came into general use. Since this time interband communica- 
tion has steadily declined. 

5 The annual trapline meeting is convened by the provincial government’s game and fisheries 
representative. At this time any changes in trapline personnel are registered on the new trapline 
licenses. Although the trappers usually meet beforehand to discuss and agree to any changes, 
there is always the possibility of a trapper speaking out to the government officer at the official 
meeting. 
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Polynesian Cultural Distributions in New Perspective 
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T HAS been an orthodox view in Oceanian anthropology that the pre-Eu- 

ropean Polynesians were capable of maintaining regular contacts between 
islands separated by more than 300 miles of open ocean and that the peopling 
of Polynesia resulted either entirely or predominantly from voyages of explora- 
tion and discovery followed by return voyages to the home islands and then 
by deliberate large-scale migrations to newly discovered lands. These recon- 
structions have been challenged by Andrew Sharp’s impressively documented 
recent study (1956), which reviews the achievements and deficiencies of pre- 
European Polynesian voyaging and argues that Polynesia was peopled as a 
result of ‘“‘accidental” landfalls of voyagers lost at sea. Although students, in- 
cluding myself (Vayda 1958), have proposed some modifications of Sharp’s 
thesis, he may be said to have succeeded in shifting the burden of proof to ad- 
herents of the orthodox view to such an extent as to make it worthwhile to 
examine some of the new perspectives that his thesis provides for Polynesian 
anthropological research. That the thesis does have important implications 
has been recognized by a number of students (cf. Goodenough 1957; Luomala 
1958; Oliver 1957). Some of its implications for the interpretation of Polynesian 
cultural distributions will be considered in this paper. 

An appendix to the paper reproduces the list of cultural traits which have 
been used by Burrows (1938) for indicating or suggesting degrees of historical 
relationship among the various Polynesian cultures. None of the listed traits 
represent complexes of behavior requiring large numbers of people, and there- 
fore it may be said that the traits are likely to have been capable of being ‘“‘con- 
veyed” from previous homelands and perpetuated in new islands by parties of 
voyagers making accidental landfalls. Burrows’ demonstration of two main 
Polynesian cultural groupings (a western and a ‘“‘central-marginal” or eastern) 
may be made consistent with Sharp’s thesis in the manner suggested by Sharp 
himself (1956:69, 106): 

The Cooks, the Tahiti-Tuamotu area, the Marquesas, Hawaii and New Zealand 
were worlds apart from Tonga-Samoa, and from one another, apart from occasional 
accidental arrivals. They derived their basic affinity of culture, including that more 
abiding cultural feature, basic vocabulary, from the western homeland. Yet the in- 
habitants of all these groups had common cultural features, including basic words, 
which were different from those of Western Polynesia. The only reasonable explanation 
is that these features were developed in an early centre of settlement somewhere in 
Eastern Polynesia, and were dispersed from there. It would be difficult to conclude 
otherwise than that this centre was somewhere in the central islands, and that the wide 
dissemination of these Eastern Polynesian cultural features took place because the 
maritime arts were developed for local inter-island voyaging, leading to many acci- 
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dental voyages. .. . : A concept of primary west-east settlement by occasional wester- 
lies, with slow increase of population in each main group, followed by accidental settle- 
ment of the peripheral groups and islands of the Pacific, is compatible both with the 
divergences and affinities of language and general culture that existed. 


If it is assumed that Sharp’s reconstruction of the establishment of a cul- 
turally distinctive eastern Polynesian area is correct, a question may still be 
asked. Why was the cultural distinctiveness of the eastern and western areas 
not obliterated by people accidentally voyaging between the two areas and 
making landfalls on already inhabited islands at some considerable time after 
initial settlement? Sharp (1956:71) has suggested an answer: “No one lot of 
new arrivals would have sufficient impact to dominate the existing culture or 
language, but would be absorbed” (cf. Sharp 1956:123; Goodenough 1957: 
149). Certain exceptions to this statement will be noted later, but on the whole 
it seems reasonable. Population could expand considerably on the typical Poly- 
nesian high islands, and it is not likely that later accidental voyagers, arriving 
in small numbers at an island which already had relatively large numbers of 
people, would be successful in introducing variants of the kinds of culture 
traits which have been used by Burrows (1938) and others as the main diag- 
nostics of the east-west cultural differentiation. 

Some significant points may be made about the kinds of traits which have 
been regarded as diagnostic. Later arrivals at an island may well have suc- 
ceeded in introducing certain new food plants or breeding stock (cf. Sharp 
1956: Chapter 6) or ways of handling weapons (cf. Sharp 1956:43), since 
these can be obviously useful innovations. On the other hand, consider Bur- 
rows’ traits. It should be noted that in most cases it is difficult to discern 
if a particular trait listed as “‘western’’ by Burrows is either more or less 
adaptive than a corresponding ‘“‘central-marginal”’ or eastern trait. Is it 
manifestly better to mash cooked taro and breadfruit with heavy pounders, 
as in much of eastern Polynesia, or to eat the vegetables whole or grated, as in 
much of western Polynesia? Is it better to decorate bark cloth by stamping, 
as in much of the east, or by tablet rubbing, as in much of the west? Is it better 
to have right-angle plaiting or oblique plaiting, to have twining in kilts or not 
to have it, to have a direct or an indirect canoe outrigger attachment, to call 
the first-born sibling of the same sex ‘“‘tuakana”’ or to call him “taokete,” to say 
that the underworld is ‘““Hawaiki” or to say that it is ‘““Pulotu’’? Definitive 
answers cannot yet be given to such questions, but this much may be said 
about the kinds of traits on Burrows’ lists: it is very unlikely that there would 
have been strong pressures toward substituting traits brought by new arrivals 
for the traits already established among the local people. Indeed, the more 
likely tendency in general would be for the newcomers to adopt the prevalent 
usages of the island, although they might adhere for a while to at least some of 
their practices and might teach them to their offspring. Because of this last 
possibility, it would be not surprising if archeologists in one part of Polynesia 

“were to find some isolated specimens of forms (e.g., in adzes) regarded as char- 
acteristic of the other part. However, it may still be said about the kinds of 
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traits under consideration that the dominant or prevalent forms—possibly the 
only discernible forms in the ethnographic present—would in most islands 
probably be derived mainly from the culture of the early arrivals and their de- 
scendants rather than from the culture of later accidental voyagers. 

Is it possible to generalize about the conditions under which this might not 
apply? A crucial consideration is the relative numbers of the new arrivals and 
the established local population. The statement has already been made that it 
is unlikely that later accidental voyagers, arriving in small numbers at an island 
which already had relatively large numbers of people, would be successful in 
introducing variants of the kinds of culture traits which appear on Burrows’ 
lists. However, we must also examine the possibility of no very great numerical 
disparity between the newcomers and the local people. 

The important question of the size of the accidental voyaging parties pre- 
sents some difficulties. A party carried away while fishing often would have 
comprised only a few people. The numbers of people in parties carried away 
while going on a social visit or on a military expedition to a nearby island may 
usually have been greater and may occasionally have been quite considerable, 
at least at the outset of a voyage. Of course many people might die at sea, even 
in the case of accidental voyages which terminated in successful landfalls for 
some people. Evidence of high mortality in the course of “‘successful’”’ accidental 
voyages may be found in Sharp’s book. 

The carrying capacity of the largest Polynesian sailing vessels is indicated 

in an account from early historical times that mentions a Tongan double canoe 
in which “two hundred and fifty souls,” going on a military expedition, almost 
became lost at sea (Vason 1810:189-190). Elsewhere (Vayda 1958) I have 
shown that Sharp may have underestimated the role which exiles—people who 
may be described as deliberately losing themselves at sea—played in Polyne- 
sian ‘‘accidental”’ settlement, and I have cited Porter’s account (1815:54) that 
the grandfather of a chief whom he met in Nukuhiva in the Marquesas in 1813 
was said to have sailed with several families in four large canoes in search of 
land and to have not been heard of again. Yet if Sharp’s views are accepted, it 
must be regarded as extremely unlikely that four such vessels would have made 
a landfall together after a long voyage. A passage by Sharp (1956: 29) suggests 
how difficult it must have been for Polynesian canoes to keep together on the 
open ocean: 
Long journeys mean travel night after night with no assurance of fine weather. The 
ocean is too deep for anchors. How then could the vessels keep in touch at night in 
squalls, or when the sky was overcast? A practical test of this difficulty is to go eut in 
similar circumstances on the sea in a small boat, or even to look out of the back door. 
The European sailing ships had the utmost difficulty in keeping together, even with 
high look-outs and telescopes and high masts to look for, and always used to appoint 
rendezvous at determined positions, so that when blown out of sight of one another 
they could come together again. The Spanish ships kept to an agreed line of latitude 
to facilitate their keeping together, having the advantage of quadrants to determine 
it, and yet were continually losing touch. Cook was separated from his second vessel 
on the second voyage, and did not see it again until both got back to England. 
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It is obviously not possible to make precise estimates of the usual size of 
the parties which survived or merely set out on accidental voyages in pre-Eu- 
ropean Polynesia. It can, however, be said that it is unlikely that there should 
have been many accidental landfalls by parties containing hundreds of people 
and, on the other hand, it is probable that some parties consisted of less than a 
dozen or so people. 

Let us now consider the possibility of no very great numerical disparity be- 
tween newly arrived accidental voyagers and established local people. A corol- 
lary of Sharp’s thesis about the accidental nature of Polynesian long-distance 
voyaging is that long-distance voyagers would only rarely succeed in making 
landfalls (cf. Sharp 1956: 123). From this it may be inferred that the initial ac- 
cidental settlement of an island was not likely to be followed very quickly by 
new landfalls there. By the time that new accidental voyagers did arrive, the 
local population might have already swelled considerably from the original 
knot of settlers and might grossly outnumber the newcomers, even in the un- 
likely event that there were as many as 250 of the latter. Sharp (1956:48) has 
noted that conditions were particularly favorable for steady and progressive 
population increase from small beginnings in the high islands of Samoa, Tonga, 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, the Cooks, Hawaii, and New Zealand, for in these 
places there was room to expand and a sufficiency of food. 

Conditions were different in the coral atolls and must be considered for 
suggesting the exceptions to Sharp’s statement about the small impact of later 
arrivals to an island. Land and food supplies in the atolls were much more re- 
stricted than in the volcanic high islands. The latter have, in Goodenough’s 
words (1957: 152), “incomparably richer” soil, vegetation, and lithic resources. 
The possibilities of population expansion in the atolls were considerably smaller 
than in the high islands. Moreover, even when an atoll population had ex- 
panded to the limit set by the usually available food resources, it could quickly 
be reduced much more severely than could most high island populations. Cy- 
clones and tidal waves wreak considerably greater devastation upon the small, 
low, exposed atolls than upon volcanic islands. In general, the atolls are also 
much more subject to the effects of drought, since, unlike many volcanic is- 
lands, they do not have springs or rivers or soils with any substantial water- 
holding capacity. Moreover, they have no interior mountains which would 
push rain-bearing winds upward to cooler heights and thereby cause greater 
precipitation on the land than at sea. 

Both traditional and European accounts mention the decimation of atoll 
populations. A tidal wave about 300 years ago is said to have reduced Puka- 
pukan population to “two women and fifteen men with remnants of their fami- 
lies” (Beaglehole 1938: 386; cf. Beaglehole 1938: 20—21). Mokil, a Micronesian 
atoll, was hit by a cyclone around the year 1775, and only 25 or 30 people are 
said to have survived (Weckler 1953:556). In historical times alone, many 
hundreds of natives in the Tuamotuan atolls have perished as a result of five 
separate cyclones of hurricane force (Danielsson 1955: 24-27). The depopulat- 
ing effect of droughts has also been noted for a number of atolls, such as the 
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Polynesian outlier of Kapingamarangi (Fischer 1958:11, 22). The extinction 
of a pre-European population in Olosenga atoll in the Tokelau Islands is at- 
tributed by Tokelau traditional history to starvation resulting from drought 
(Macgregor 1937: 23). 

These various considerations imply that the numerical disparity between 
local populations and parties of newly arrived accidental voyagers was gen- 
erally likely to be much smaller in the coral atolls than in the high islands. It 
may be well in passing to note one way in which the disparity might be even 
further reduced in the atolls. This would happen if, by chance, disproportion- 
ately more of the established local people than the recent arrivals were to per- 
ish as a result of a cyclone, tidal wave, or drought, or even as a result of being 
carried away and becoming lost at sea in the course of making off-shore voy- 
ages such as were regularly undertaken between the neighboring atolls of Mani- 
hiki and Rakahanga in the Northern Cook Islands (cf. Buck 1932:4). The loss 
of one or two canoe-loads of voyagers would not very significantly diminish the 
numerical superiority of an established high-island population, but the effect 
might well be otherwise in the case of the smaller populations of the atolls. 

The sometimes very small size of a total atoll population, as well as the 
number of newcomers relative to established local people, is an important con- 
sideration. Many traits on Burrows’ lists represent items of behavior which 
presumably would be taught to a child by members of his household, and in a 
small population certain variant culture traits could, just as certain mutant 
genes, become established mainly through the “accidents” of who mates with 
whom and how many children result. A child might get variant culture traits 
as well as mutant genes from a parent. It may incidentally be pointed out that 
incest prohibitions among the local people may have promoted intermarriage 
with any new arrivals. Danielsson (1955:124) recently found on Raroia atoll 
in the Tuamotus that seven of the nine unmarried women of nubile age were 
prevented by the incest restrictions from finding mates among the eleven “‘ma- 
ture” youths on the island. Such prohibitions are likely to have had equal or 
even greater force in pre-European times, except perhaps when a people were 
confronted with the alternative of incest or extinction. 

Let us consider a hypothetical example in order to bring out the implica- 
tions of small population size and of the absence of much disparity in the num- 
bers of newcomers and local people. Suppose that a party of about 20 acci- 
dental voyagers arrives at an atoll whose population is at a low ebb. The new- 
comers intermarry with the local people, and as a matter of course assume the 
responsibility for at least part of the socialization of their children or possibly 
their grandchildren. This will involve the teaching of certain items of behavior 
which depart from local usage. For example, the men among the newcomers 
may teach variant techniques of adze-making and canoe-lashing and describ- 
ing the supernatural, while the women, if any, may transmit at least to their 
female offspring certain new ways of preparing food and plaiting and twining. 
The result may be that many or most of the children of a certain generation—or 
possibly most of the boys or most of the girls—will have learned the variant 
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forms of certain traits, as taught by the newcomers, and will in turn transmit 
these to their own offspring. If the population builds up again and the descend- 
ants of the newcomers form a major part of it, certain of the introduced variant 
forms will be prevalent. 

Fortunately we are not confined to mere speculation on these matters. The 
analysis of cultural transmission in small populations and the evidence of smal! 
and fluctuating populations in the coral atolls, taken together with Sharp’s 
thesis about accidental voyaging, make possible certain predictions about the 
distribution of culture traits in the ethnographic present. If the premises are 
correct, we should find that in the coral atolls so situated as to be likely to re- 
ceive voyagers from both western and eastern Polynesia, there would tend to 
be a more nearly equal representation of western and eastern traits than in the 
high islands similarly situated, since the later accidental voyagers would have 
been more able to introduce traits in the atolls than in the high islands. The 
expectation of a fair number of both western and eastern traits should apply 
also to coral atolls so situated as to be likely to receive voyagers not necessarily 
from both western and eastern Polynesia but rather from both western Poly- 
nesia and from other coral atolls so situated as to be likely to get both western 
and eastern voyagers. Consideration of geographical positions, wind and cur- 
rent directions, and the Polynesian voyages recorded in historical times (cf. 
Sharp 1956) makes our expectations applicable to the following atolls: Mani- 
hiki-Rakahanga, Tongareva (Penrhyn), and Pukapuka in the Northern Cook 
Islands, all likely to get voyagers from both eastern and western Polynesia; 
the Tokelau Islands, likely to get voyagers from western Polynesia and from 
the Cook atolls; and the Ellice Islands, likely to get voyagers from western 
Polynesia and from the atolls of both the Tokelau and Cook groups. The high 
islands which probably received voyagers from both western and eastern Poly- 
nesia include the Lower Cook Islands, the Society Islands, the Samoan Islands, 
Tonga, and Niue. The last named and also some of the islands in Tonga consist 
not of volcanic land but rather of coral-formed land which has been “‘raised.” 
There are generally more environmental opportunities and diversity and cer- 
tainly more land on such islands than on the typical low atolls. 

The test of our expectations is provided by a tabulation that Burrows has 
made on the basis of the diagnostic western and central-marginal (eastern) 
traits given in the appendix to this paper. His reservations concerning the tabu- 
lation must be noted: 

For a number of reasons this list has no quantitative precision. First, the different 
traits are in no sense equivalent. Second, they have varying kinds and degrees of re- 
lationship to one another. Third, some of the traits classed as western or central- 
marginal in this simple dichotomy are more probably old Polynesian, superseded in 
one area or the other . . . Fourth, apparent absence of a trait in a given region may be 
due to incomplete data, as shown by the fact that the total number of traits listed 
differs for different regions. And real absence may be due to geographic environment 
rather than cultural factors. For example, regardless of cultural affiliation, the kava 
ceremony will not appear in an atoll where kava will not grow. Thus it is possible to 
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count regional affiliations from the foregoing list in several different ways. The list 
below gives one of these. However, counting in other ways does not substantially 
change the broad grouping which is all the list can pretend to show (Burrows 1938:90). 


The broad grouping is sufficient for an initial test of our expectations. Re- 
cent fieldwork in some of the islands (for example, my own work in the North- 
ern Cooks) has suggested the presence of certain traits which Burrows, on the 
basis of incomplete data, had to regard as being absent, but even such new 
evidence does not appear to change the broad picture. In Burrows’ tabulation 
(1938:91) reproduced here, the islands of special interest in the present con- 
text are indicated by asterisks. 


Burrows’ TABULATION OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL-MARGINAL TRAITS IN 
VARIOUS POLYNESIAN ISLANDS OR ISLAND GROUPS 


Central-marginal 


Region Western traits | eonien 

*Tokelaus. . 18 12 
*Manihiki-Rakahanga..... 10 24 

Tuamotus. . 1 33 

[*Lower] Cook Islands..... 2 36 
1 36 

1 40 


| 


With the single exception of Niue, our expectations are realized. In the coral 
atolls of the Tokelaus, the Ellice Islands, and the Northern Cook Group, there 
is a more nearly equal representation of western and eastern traits than in the 
high islands of Tonga, Samoa, the Lower Cooks, and the Society Group. 

Less significance should be attached to the great preponderance of western 
traits in Samoa and Tonga than to the great preponderance of eastern traits 
in the Lower Cooks and the Society Islands. This is because traits have been 
identified as “western” by Burrows largely on the very basis of their distinctive 
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occurrence in Samoa and Tonga; the only other “‘western”’ islands treated by 
Burrows are Uvea and Futuna. The “eastern” traits, however, can be charac- 
terized as such on account of their distribution in quite a few islands, e.g., the 
Marquesas, Mangareva, the Australs, and Rapa, excluding those under im- 
mediate consideration. This means that the very marked preponderance of 
eastern traits in the Lower Cooks and the Society Islands cannot be said to 
follow simply from our having designated certain traits as eastern because they 
occur in the two island groups. 

Niue is anomalous. Its 64,228 acres of coral-formed land give it an area 
approximately 64 times that of some of the low atolls under consideration. 
Yams and some other food plants not usually found on the low atolls could be 
grown on the island (cf. Buck 1945:7). However, the land in Niue was clearly 
much less productive than in the volcanic islands being considered (compare 
Smith 1902: 84, 91 ff. on Niue with Sahlins 1958: 260-266 on the Society Islands 
and Samoa) and at the same time the Niueans could harvest less from the sea 
than could the true atoll-dwellers. On the western side of Niue, the amount of 
fish that could be caught was severely restricted by the lack of any natural 
harbor, beach, barrier reef, or other shallow water; on the eastern side, steep 
cliffs made access to the sea precarious, while constant winds from the south- 
east caused continuously rough seas (Department of Island Territories 1957: 
82). 

Moreover, Niue is visited by hurricanes about once in ten years, and a 
drought occurs nearly every year. According to Loeb’s monograph (1926: 6, 111) 
on Niue, the people of the island were always subject to periodic famine due to 
long droughts. A severe dry season was “‘a great calamity.” 

In the light of such facts, it becomes possible to suggest that there may have 
been some major reductions of population in the course of Niuean prehistory. 
It is not necessary to suggest that the population was ever reduced, as in some 
of the low atolls, to a mere 20 or 30 people. What numbers of people can be re- 
garded as constituting ‘‘small populations” is a problem, and it may be said 
that for cultural as well as for genetic studies (cf. Li 1955:325, 344 ff.) there is 
no clear-cut line between “‘large’’ and “‘small”’ populations. Here it is enough 
to suggest two things: first, that Niuean population may sometimes have been 
reduced to much smaller size than that to which the populations of the vol- 
canic islands under consideration ever were reduced; and, second, that this 
smaller size may have been such that any relatively large parties of accidental 
voyagers would have made contributions to Niuean culture discernible in the 
ethnographic present. 

In any case, the Niuean anomaly, for which there may be still other ex- 
planations, seems less significant than the fact that Burrows’ tabulations agree 
so strikingly in all cases except the Niuean with the results predictable largely 
on the basis of the theoretical considerations which have been raised. This 
agreement seems significant indeed. 

Before ending this paper, I should remark that Burrows presumably was 
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working with the orthodox assumptions about Polynesian voyaging and settle- 
ment. That he has in spite of this provided a test for certain expectations or 
predictions derived from consideration of Sharp’s thesis may be regarded as a 
welcome fortuity. Sharp’s thesis, especially taken together with an analysis of 
cultural transmission in small populations and the evidence of small and fluc- 
tuating populations in the coral atolls, would lead us to look at—-or look for 

the data on the Northern Cooks, the Tokelaus, and the Ellice Islands even if 
they had somehow been omitted from Burrows’ study of Polynesian cultural 
differentiation. It may be said that the importance of Sharp’s thesis is that it 
leads us to ask new questions (or else to ask old questions more meaningfully 


than before) and sometimes to look for new data 


CONCLUSION 

In this paper, I have tried to indicate some of the ways in which Sharp’s 
thesis raises questions, particularly about cultural distributions within Poly- 
nesia. My discussion has been limited to cultural traits which probably could 
have been “conveyed” and perpetuated from one island to the other by rela- 
tively small parties of people making accidental landfalls. If Sharp’s thesis is 
accepted, certain statements about such traits may be regarded as conclusions 
in light of the thesis. 

(1) Inter-island similarities in the case of traits which would have been 
obviously useful innovations (e.g., certain subsistence techniques) cannot be 
relied on as evidence of a population’s origins. The traits might have been in- 
troduced by later voyagers from a different area than the one from which the 
population originally came. 

(2) Although due allowances must be made for the possibility of independ- 
ent invention, similarities in traits which would not have been clearly useful 
innovations (e.g., most of the items on Burrows’ lists) can be employed with 
reference to most islands as evidence (or at least as indications) of the general 
area (e.g., eastern or western Polynesia) from which the first permanent set- 
tlers came. 

(3) However, even these similarities cannot be so employed with reference 
to some islands, such as the coral atolls, where the population, after as well as 
during the early settlement period, may sometimes have been small enough so 
that new parties of accidental voyagers could introduce certain traits even if 
they possessed no marked advantages over traits which had been established 
previously. 
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Appendix: List of Western and Central-Marginal (Eastern) 
Traits (from Burrows 1938:88-90) 


WESTERN 


Absence of simple fish-hooks 

Absence of Ruvettus hooks 

Bonito hooks with proximal projection on 
point 

Absence of food pounders other than tem- 
porary makeshifts 

Bark cloth beaten without retting 

Pasting bark cloth 

Absence of watermarking in bark cloth 

Decoration of bark cloth by tablet rubbing 

Right-angle plaiting in mats and baskets 

Coiled basketry 

Absence of twining in kilts 

Tangless stone adzes 

Support of house ridge-poles by king-posts 


Rounded house-ends with parallel rafters 
or arched purlins 


Canoe hulls with low ends, decorated with 
rows of toothed projections 


Flange lashing of canoe planks 
Indirect outrigger attachment 


Five or more outrigger booms 


Oceanic lateen sail 

Absence of carved human figures 
Throwing club 

Composite dart 

Wooden slit-gong 

Panpipes 

Kava bowl and kava ceremony 


Chiefs’ language 

Kinship terms distinguishing father from 
mother 

Terms distinguishing son and daughter, 
man speaking, from son and daughter, 
woman speaking 
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Simple fish-hooks 

Ruvettus hooks 

Bonito hooks with simple point or distal 
projection 

Food pounders of stone or wood 

Retting bark cloth 

Felting bark cloth 

Watermarking bark cloth 

Decoration of bark cloth by stamping 

Absence of right-angle plaiting in mats 
and baskets 

Absence of coiled basketry 

Twining in kilts 

Tanged stone adzes 

Absence of king-posts in marginal Poly- 
nesia; a separate center of king-posts in 
central Polynesia 

Absence of rounded house-ends in mar- 
ginal Polynesia; rounded ends with 
radial rafters in central Polynesia 

Canoe hulls with upturned ends, orna. 
mentally shaped and decorated in other 
forms than toothed projections 

Right-through lashing of canoe planks 

Direct outrigger attachment in marginal 
Polynesia, mixed attachment in central 
Polynesia 

Two, more rarely three or four outrigger 
booms 

Oceanic spritsail 

Carved human figures 

Double-pointed club 

Simple dart 

Drum 

Musical bow 

Absence of western kava 
ceremony 

Absence of chiefs’ language 

Father and mother equated in kinship 
terminology 

Same terms for son and daughter, re- 
gardless of sex of speaker 


bowl and 


WESTERN 

Terms distinguishing mother’s brother 
from father and father’s sister from 
mother 

Terms distinguishing child, woman speak- 
ing, from brother’s child, and child, man 
speaking, from sister’s child 

First-born sibling, same sex as speaker, 
taokete 

Affinal relative, 
speaker, maa; no other terms for affinal 


same generation as 


relatives 


Brother-sister avoidance 

Vasu privilege of sisters’ sons 

Tangaloa the only representative of the 
“major pantheon” 

Evolutionary myth of origin of man 

Pulotu as island in the west or under- 
world, home of gods and of the elect 
after death 

God house 

Vaimua, Vaimuli, Lihamua, Lihamuli, as 
month names 

Absence of nights of the moon 
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Mother’s brother equated with father, 
father’s sister with mother 


Woman’sbrother’s child and man’s sister’s 
child equated with own children 


First-born sibling, same sex as speaker, 
tuakana 

Affinal relative, 
speaker, taokete; terms for child-in- 
law, parent-in-law, and locally, parents 


same generation as 


of child’s spouse 
Absence of brother-sister avoidance 
Absence of vasu privilege 
Tangaroa, Tu, Tane, Rongo as primal 
gods 
Procreative myth of origin of man 
Hawaiki as ancestral home to the west or 
underworld 


Sacred court with stonework 
Pipiri, Hingaia, Erehu as month names 


Nights of the moon 
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The Position of the Bachelor in the Upper Tor Territory! 
G. OOSTERWAL 


West New Guinea Mission, S.D.A. 


HE Upper Tor territory is a part of the eastern hinterland of Sarmi in 
Dutch New Guinea. The Tor river and many of its tributaries such as the 
Tennem, the Foein, and the Boe rise in the Gauttier mountains, which bound 
the Upper Tor territory on the south. The several tribes residing in this great 
river basin form a linguistic unit, clearly distinct from the tribes to the west 
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and northeast of this territory. Linguistic differences exist among the several 
Tor tribes, but their unity is far greater than their diversity. This is recognized 
by the people themselves. 

However, the tribes of the Upper Tor valley belong to at least two different 
cultures. The Bora-Bora, Waf, and Gwammer, for instance, are related to the 
tribes of the western hinterland of Sarmi, whereas other tribes, such as Mander, 
Foja, Ittik, Bonerif, Beo, and Berik form a distinct group. The cultural differ- 
ences include, among other items, clothing, ornaments, and other aspects of 
material culture, relationship terms and structure, songs, dances, and cannibal- 
istic ideas. 
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The tribes are very small, as a result of the hard natural conditions and 
their rather slight technical knowledge. They range from 50 to 80 persons. 
Some tribes do not even know how to lay out gardens, but subsist upon sago 
and a few other products gathered in the forests. Other tribes do have smal! 
gardens where, however, only bananas and papaw are grown. Everywhere sago 
is the major means of subsistence, and in most communities its scarcity results 
in permanent hunger and threatens several tribes with starvation. 

The tribes are to varying degrees nomadic. A few of them constantly wan- 
der about in the forests, from one sago grove to the other. Other semi-sedentary 
tribes live in a “permanent” village located centrally to a number of sago 
groves. Branch-villages of four or five houses have been built near these groves, 
and these are alternately inhabited by people from the main village. When no 


TABLE 1. AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION IN TOR TRIBES 


Boys Girls Bachelors Pct.* 


Name of the 
tribe Men Women (0-17) (0-15) 

Bora-Bora 31 17 17 9 15 48 
Waf 23 13 14 8 9 39 
Daranto 27 15 10 6 14 51 
Gwammer 14 7 4 2 9 64 
Mander 26 18 22 11 12 46 
Beo 25 15 20 12 13 §2 

3 7 35 


Bonerif 20 13 8 


* Proportion of unmarried adult males to total adult male population. 


sago is left, the branch village is moved to another grove. After a number of 
years, when the distance between the branch villages and the central village 
has become too great, the whole village-system is moved, when a new “‘per- 
manent” village is founded, with about five branch villages at distances vary- 
ing one to three days of walking. Other branch villages are built for different 
functions. Thus, the advantages of sedentary life are obtained, despite the low 
level of their technology, which makes true permanent residence impossible 
Notwithstanding the many differences in this territory, several common 
features exist, one of which is the great shortage of women and the great num- 
ber of bachelors that results. Most of these bachelors will never marry.” 
Everywhere in the territory, exchange of wives prevails. No man gets a 
wife unless he gives a younger sister or another female relative in exchange for 
her. Moreover, many communities are endogamous and in those which are not 
legally endogamous, marriage with people from other communities is never- 
theless very rare. There is a slight chance for a bachelor to inherit a widow of 
an older brother, since an exchange-woman is not needed. Other bachelors try 
_ to find a female stepchild in exchange for whom they hope to obtain a wife. As 
a result of this situation, marriages between a girl of 8 to 12 years and a man 
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of 26 or older frequently occurs. Several bachelors even robbed a wife from 
another tribe, e.g., from the western hinterland of Sarmi. But many of those 
tribes have the same problem. The number of bachelors is greater than nec- 
essary, as there are many polygamous marriages—sometimes from 20 to 25 
percent. 

This shortage of women is rather recent. Twenty years ago the number of 
men was equal to that of women, as seen from the genealogies of these partic- 
ular tribes. From that time on the birth rate decreased and was at the same 
time thrown out of balance. The number of male babies surpassed the number 
of females, and this process of masculinization is still one of the most serious 
problems these people have to face. 


TABLE 2. INFANT SEX RATIO IN THREE ToR TRIBES 


Children from 0-5 years of age 


Bora-Bora Segar Mander 
Age 
boys girls boys girls boys girls 
0 2 0 2 0 4 0 
1 1 0 1 0 2 2 
2 1 0 0 1 2 0 
3 1 1 0 1 1 2 
4 2 0 2 1 0 0 
5 1 0 1 | 2 1 


The figures in Table 2 offer a few cases in point; there is no exception to this 
rule of masculinization in the whole Upper Tor territory. Figures from tribes 
of the western hinterland of Sarmi show the same tendency toward masculini- 
zation. The headmen of several tribes complained: “Our women no longer give 
birth to girls, only to a few boys.’ Some of them even had an explanation for 
this process of masculinization, as the following from Maisonda, headman of 
the Ittik: “Our fathers gave their daughters, our wives, some kind of medicine, 
so that they no longer could give birth to girls. Our fathers did not want us to 
swerve from our ancestors’ rules.”’ 

This demographic situation has given rise to several social phenomena, in- 
cluding the appearance of the social group of the bachelors. 

Bachelors in the Upper Tor territory amount to at least 35 percent of all 
men. In this percentage, boys of 18 to 20 years are included, so the number of 
real bachelors amounts to 25 percent of all men in the marriageable age. (Men 
usually marry at about 21 to 23 years of age.) The percentage of bachelors will 
increase further because of the process of masculinization indicated in Table 2. 

From the genealogies we learn that bachelors above the age of 25 were 
formerly a rare exception. It was really not a pleasure to be a bachelor in the 


Total s 1 6 4 11 5 
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Upper Tor territory, and whenever an older bachelor was found, his status was 
ascribed to inferiority, unfitness, or some other aberration. 

All men depend on the women for their food. Men contribute a very smal! 
part—occasionally a wild pig—but women supply the whole community with 
sago, the chief means of subsistence, and vegetables. Women must even cut 
down the sago trees. A married man knows almost certainly that he will get 
some food. The bachelor can only beg for a little sago—though, as a rule, al! 
the women will give him a small remainder. More than any other member of 
the community, the bachelor is always hungry. This applies with greater force 
to the present for there are only a few women, whereas the number of bachelors 
is great. Hunger often forces the bachelors to leave the village, and is one cause 
of their great mobility. In former times, the older bachelor never stayed at the 
bachelors’ house, but resided with his married brothers or sisters; the bachelors’ 
house was for the unmarried young men. 

When the boys are about 14 years of age, they are put in the House of 
Fatrau, which is erected in the midst of the dense forest, far from the village. 
(Fatrau is the spirit of the forest and of the chase.) For two months, the boys 
are shut up there. They must sit all night in a special position, shivering ter- 
ribly with cold as there is no fire in the house, while listening to and watching 
the men, who are singing, dancing, and telling them the old myths of the tribe. 
The boys are taught how to pronounce the words of magic power and how and 
when to use such spells; how to make rain and how to stop it; how to inflict 
death and sickness upon a person and how to restore him to health again. Even 
in the daytime, the boys are kept shut up. They are allowed to sleep a little, 
but most of the time they must study the songs, dances, myths, and incanta- 
tions, which are taught them during the night. Once a day the boys are givena 
small quantity of sago, supplied by their mother’s brother and mother’s broth- 
er’s sons. Nevertheless, this only meal is a pleasant break. 

When this period of initiation is over, the boys make their ‘‘joyeuse entrée” 
in the village, decorated with herbs and their new arm and leg laces. From this 
day on they no longer sleep with their families, but at the bachelors’ house. 
During the first few years this bachelors’ house is merely a dormitory, for the 
boys stay with their own families during the day. They remain dependent on 
their mothers for food, and have their meals with the family. They go shooting 
and fishing with their fathers, or stay in the village and learn how to make ar- 
rows, bows, and the like. The boys who were initiated at the same time un- 
doubtedly form a special group with rather strong in-group feelings. They ex- 
perienced the same hardships together while they stayed at the same little spot 
in the House of Fatrau. For several reasons this age-group never became a 
social group: They are too few; sometimes but four, sometimes eight, but never 
more. The boys are also young when they leave the House of Fatrau. However, 
the strongest reason is that during the first few years after the initiation the 
boys no longer stay together, do not work and suffer together, do not act as 
. a group with distinct functions. Not until the boys have grown older and the 
bachelors’ house has become their home do they act in concert again. 
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Because of the small number of people in these Upper Tor communities, 
such an initiation can only take place about every four or five years. When the 
new initiates come into the bachelors’ house, their predecessors have already 
grown older (18 to 21 years of age), and there is but slight contact between the 
younger and older boys. The latter no longer stay with their families, but form 
a group of their own. Generally their parents have already died and the bache- 
lors’ house is no longer merely a dormitory for them but has become their home, 
where they sit together, cracking jokes, sharing their food, and hunting for 
themselves now. Sometimes these older boys organize big game-drives, a priv- 
ilege of the bachelors only. Very often they leave the village, singly or as a 
group, wandering about in the territory or visiting other villages. 

These two groups of boys also differ in rank. After initiation, the boys must 
abstain from certain food, such as most kinds of fish, iguana, and many other 
animals. When the boys have grown older, a special ceremony is organized “‘to 
make them men.” On that occasion, among other things, a great meal is pre- 
pared consisting of sago and mengan, a big, red, pumpkin-like fruit. All men of 
about 18 years and older must attend this mengan ceremony and eat from the 
fruit, and from that moment they no longer need abstain from any food. So 
long as boys have not attended this mengan ceremony, they are not full men; 
but when they have attended, they become true members of the community 
and have a say in the village affairs. Soon afterwards, they gradually marry 
and leave the bachelors’ house, making room for the younger. So the bachelors’ 
group constantly varied in former years. 

For a number of years now, the older bachelors have no longer married be- 
cause of the shortage of women. Only a few leave the bachelors’ house to join 
one or more families in a common household. The appearance of the bachelors’ 
house has altered. Although the older bachelors formerly lived there until they 
got married, the bachelors’ house remained a transit house. Their few posses- 
sions were never kept there, but remained in the family house of a married sib- 
ling or a (classificatory) mother, mother’s brother, or father; and when a bach- 
elor married, his possessions went into the house where he took residence. Now- 
adays, the bachelors’ house has been transformed into a permanent home, 
since the status of bachelor is no longer transitory. The bachelors have there- 
fore brought all their possessions. The number of bachelors greatly increased 
and their houses had to be enlarged or new ones built. In former times this 
house stood outside the village or at its border; now the bachelors’ house is often 
erected in the midst of the village. This symbolically denotes the altered posi- 
tion of the bachelor. A new society came into being with a strong esprit de 
corps. Their common life no longer is broken off through marriage, but con- 
tinues. The aggregate of bachelors has been transformed into a society with 
distinct functions in the community. The older bachelor is no longer a rare 
exception, but a member of a social group, characterized by strong in-group 
feelings. Several factors account for this new esprit. We must bear in mind 
that none of these bachelors wanted the status of celibacy. They are bachelors 
out of sheer necessity and not because of any deficiency, inferiority, or other 
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aberration usually ascribed to bachelors there, as in our own society. They 
share the same destiny that bound them together. They have lived together 
in the same house for many years, they face the same problems, and they 
share the same interests. At the same time, they form an age-group. Most of 
them are about 25 to 30 years of age. Many were initiated together; many 
“became men” together. As the process of masculinization of the population 
continues, this appearance of age-group will become blurred, but it now ac- 
counts in part for the group spirit. 

Bachelors also form a kin group, descendants of the same ancestor. Kinship 
ties are traced bilaterally, and because of the rule of endogamy every bachelor 
can trace relationship to any other—often in various ways. Societies of the 
Upper Tor territory are commonly characterized by the Hawaiian type of 
cousin terminology (Murdock 1949: 223), so that most bachelors are brothers. 
In a few societies the Iroquois type (Murdock 1949: 223) of cousin terminology 
prevails, but though there are different terms of address for Br, MoBrSo, and 
MoSiSo, those relatives refer to each other as brother. The bachelors therefore 
form a brotherhood in the most real sense of the word. 

Everywhere in the Upper Tor territory the sibling group stands apart in 
the community. They share property rights and live in the same house even 
after marriage, when married brothers and sisters establish a common house- 
hold. This sibling unity has become a special feature of the bachelors’ society. 
They not only reside together; they not only are brothers, but they also have 
gardens in common and share property rights. Bachelors have other preroga- 
tives. Married men, even though they are brothers, never go out hunting to- 
gether. Bachelors, however, often organize a drive and no married man can 
take part in it. The unity of the bachelors’ society becomes more obvious by 
the fact that bachelors can make use of each other’s arrows, whereas a married 
man considers it really shameful to borrow an arrow. Every tribesman owns 
a great collection, which is strictly private property, but a bachelor can freely 
use the arrows of a fellow-bachelor, though he generally owns many himself. 

We mentioned the great mobility of the bachelors. Hunger was one reason. 
According to Van der Leeden (1956:32, 35, 116), many bachelors leave their 
tribe out of grief over the death of their parents. Sorcery is another important 
reason. Among the Mander tribe, for instance, marriage bonds prevent tribes- 
men from fleeing when threatened with death by sorcery. As many are threat- 
ened with witchcraft, the Mander have built special ‘security villages’? where 
they can live with their families. But the bachelors flee into the mountains and 
dense forests, wandering about for many months, to escape death. 

The individual bachelor has no special task in the community. Married 
men have to protect their wives when they go to beat sago or gather vegetables. 
A bachelor is never allowed to accompany a woman. Husbands have to go 
hunting or fishing to supply their families with additional food; they have 
brothers-in-law and parents-in-law whom they must honor with food, gifts, 
‘and services, and they also have special functions in the nuclear or extended 
family. The individual bachelor does not have such functions in the commu- 
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nity; he only has a task within the bachelors’ society, and it is the latter which 
acts as a whole in the community. Its most important function now is to or- 
ganize ceremonies and festivities. The bachelors fix the day, tell the people 
what dances are to be danced, select the pigs which are to be killed, and the 
like. 

Barter and exchange with other tribes have become almost exclusively the 
function of the bachelors’ society. To this end bachelors travel through the 
whole territory, and they alone pass the tribal boundaries. Bachelors from the 
Mander tribe, for instance, carry their products through the territory of the 
Bonerif to the Beo; Beo bachelors transport these articles (especially dammar 
resin) by raft to the European centers in the coastal area of Sarmi. In the pay 
of European traders, bachelors from the Berik tribes have also become freight 
carriers on the Tor river. Almost all intercourse among the tribes now takes 
place through the bachelors. All economic relations, most family relations, and 
all cultural relations are maintained by the bachelors. They also bring about 
new relations; they put Western civilization into contact with their own com- 
munities long before any white man entered their territory. 

When in touch with Europeans, these bachelors earn money, hitherto un- 
known in the interior of this part of New Guinea. When they return to their 
villages, the bachelors not only have great knowledge of the world outside the 
limited boundaries of the tribal area, but they also have money and articles 
from Western civilization. Knowledge, and especially money, is a means of 
power. Both endow the bachelors’ society with great prestige in the com- 
munity. Moreover, the bachelors give money and Western articles to the other 
inhabitants of the village, and this distribution and display of wealth bestows 
still more power and authority on the bachelors’ society. 

The tribes of the Upper Tor territory lack chieftainship. There has never 
been any constituted authority, and all men and women are equal. As soon as 
a young man had eaten mengan, he had a say in village affairs, a voice which 
depended largely upon his physical and economic strength. Therefore, young 
men always outranked old men, who were an intolerable burden and were 
frequently abandoned when the tribe had to move. Since the social group of 
the bachelors came into being, things have changed. The whole bachelors’ 
society forms a unit, its members have the same interests, the same set of 
values, and because of their strong unity, exert great authority in the com- 
munity. Public opinion is greatly influenced by the bachelors’ group. In sev- 
eral villages, the Dutch government has appointed headmen, but the voice of 
those headmen generally carries no more weight than that of any other village 
man. In one particular village the headman regularly visits the bachelors’ 
house, joins the bachelors in their talks, and has his meals with them. An 
older bachelor was even appointed assistant headman. In this way the head- 
man has gained authority in limited measure. 

It is remarkable that the bachelors do not abuse their authority. They cling 
to the old traditions, even when it is strikingly to their disadvantage. We do 
not know whether they will continue to behave in the same way. There are 
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already a few indications of abuse, one example of which may be mentioned. 
On their long journeys, the bachelors from the Bora-Bora came in touch with 
several new cultural phenomena, including the Jausing dance and songs from 
Lower Tor and the coastal area. The only “‘instrument”’ needed is a big tin 
on which two men beat monotonously. The other men and women dance by 
twos around this tin, singing a ‘‘song of love.’”’ This Jausing is far less beautiful 
than the dances of the Bora-Bora themselves, with the famous wooden drums 
(tifa). But the bachelors liked the Jausing very much and introduced it in their 
own village. The older men and women of the tribe disagreed strongly and even 
prohibited its performance, but the bachelors did not care, and despite several 
quarrels insisted on the Jausing. 

These wandering bachelors are spreading their own culture. Another dance 
example may illuminate this. The Siemar or Djamé is a special dance of the 
tribes from the western hinterland of Sarmi. Djamé is the mythical female 
cannibal, unknown to the tribes of the eastern hinterland. Wandering bachelors 
from the Naidjbeedj, a tribe of the western hinterland, taught the Siemar at 
the village of the Bora-Bora. The Bora-Bora bachelors performed the dance at 
the Waf, and their bachelors in turn taught the dance and songs in the villages 
of the Daranto and Gwammer tribes. When I was with the Mander, bachelors 
from Waf and Daranto attended the festivities at Matebefon, where the Man- 
der reside, and danced the Siemar. The words of the Siemar songs are sung in 
the language of the Naidjbeedj, which the tribes from the eastern hinterland of 
Sarmi cannot understand. Since they do not know what they are singing, the 
words are terribly corrupted. Other cultural phenomena are spread and 
adopted in this way, and bachelors are the leading agents of this form of ac- 
culturation. 

In closing, I should like to make a few remarks about the sexual life of the 
bachelor. Sexual intercourse before marriage has always been very common; 
it is not encouraged nor is it prohibited. Both young men and young women 
can take the initiative by sending the gift of a self-made cigar to the partner 
by a little child. As the number of bachelors increased while the number of 
women decreased, intercourse between a bachelor and a married woman be- 
came very common. When her husband discovers the act, he will quarrel with 
the bachelor and sometimes will be very angry and beat him, but the society of 
bachelors stands together. Moreover, public opinion no longer disapproves 
this form of adultery. 

Sexual intercourse never took place within the village. Houses have no 
walls, and several families form one common household without any partition. 
Spouses always leave the village to have intercourse in the woods or near the 
gardens. The only exception to this rule is that sexual intercourse takes place 
in the bachelors’ house. Women, married or not, secretly leave their own houses 
and climb into the bachelors’ house to have intercourse with the man with 
whom the cigar was exchanged. Other bachelors can observe the act, but the 
woman cannot have further intercourse with another bachelor that night. 
There is no question of prostitution here. Sexual intercourse between a bache- 
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lor and a woman may take place outside the bachelors’ house, but this is not 
preferred. The sexual act between a bachelor and a married woman cannot 
take place in or near a garden. A married couple often has sexual intercourse 
in the garden shortly after they have planted fruit trees or tobacco “‘to pro- 
mote growth,” but “the plants will never grow” or “‘crops will grow crooked”’ 
when a bachelor and a married woman have had intercourse in the gardens. 
Sexual intercourse between an unmarried girl and a bachelor may take place 
in a garden, but the bachelor prefers to have intercourse in the dense forest 
or in his clubhouse. 

The bachelor can have intercourse with women outside his own community 
or tribe. On his many long journeys he often has intercourse with women from 
other tribes, but bachelors from that particular tribe do not want such intruders 
and quarrels between the two tribes often arise as a result. 

Should sexual intercourse with a bachelor cause pregnancy, there is no diffi- 
culty. If the woman is alreauy married, her husband will be the social father. 
If the woman is unmarried, nobody will look down upon the girl; nobody is 
excited. Men say ‘‘We have done it ourselves,” and none of them will despise 
the girl. Every bachelor will want to marry her, but the regulations of direct 
exchange of women make it impossible. 

Circumstances in the Upper Tor territory are very hard and constantly 
changing. Landslides or floods alter the surface of the tribal territory and de- 
stroy the supplies of food. Demographic factors throw population figures out 
of balance, and as these marginal tribes are very small the slightest change 
can exert a tremendous influence. People have always had to adjust themselves 
to these changing circumstances and a certain structural incoherence some- 
times seems to result from this. These adaptations, however, have positive 
functions, as they make for the social integration of the tribes. Life would have 
been impossible for the bachelor under traditional conditions. The adaptation 
to the circumstances created by the process of masculinization gives sense and 
value to the lives of those unfortunate bachelors; they have become integrated 
in a new society with distinct functions and the new society itself is well inte- 
grated in the greater community. 

The bilateral (ambi-lineal) and endogamous Upper Tor community, the 
so-called deme (Murdock 1949:62-64), lacks a consanguinal kingroup “‘inter- 
mediate between the nuclear family and the community” as a whole. The 
bachelors’ society, however, has become the sole exception, and this accounts 
for its strong position. As long as the disintegrating demographic factors re- 
main, the new bachelors’ society will continue to exist because of its many 
functions—economic, social, political and cultural. This new society not only 
makes for the integration of the individual and the community, it also con- 
tributes to the unity of the whole Upper Tor territory. 


NOTES 
' Since 1957 I have done fieldwork among the tribes of the Upper Tor territory and the eastern 
hinterland of Sarmi. This research was made possible by grants from the Netherlands Organiza- 
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tion for Pure Research (Z.W.O.) and the Far Eastern Division of the General Conference of S.D.A. 
(Singapore), to which institutions grateful acknowledgment is made. 

? For those tribes of the western hinterland of Sarmi described by Van der Leeden (1956: 30- 
35), the figures are: 


Men Women Bachelors Pet. 
Samarokena 25 18 12 48 
Mukrara 24 15 11 46 


I did fieldwork among a few other tribes of the western hinterland, but they are no exception to the 
rule: 


Men Women Boys Girls Bachelors Pet. 
(0-17) (0-15) 
Segar pL 15 16 9 12 48 
Naidjbeedj 26 16 16 9 11 42 
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PAUL RADIN 
1883-1959 


AUL RADIN, Professor of Anthropology and Head of the Department of 

Anthropology at Brandeis University, died on February 21, 1959, after a 
brief illness. He is survived by his widow, Doris Radin. 

Paul Radin was born on April 2, 1883, at Lodz, Poland, the son of Dr. 
Adolph M. and Johanna Theodor Radin. Brought to the United States in 
infancy, he grew up in New York and received his A.B. at City College in 1902. 
After a period of graduate study at Berlin, Munich, Paris, and Florence, he re- 
turned to study biology, history, and anthropology at Columbia University, 
where he received the Ph.D. in anthropology in 1911. 

Paul Radin’s research lay predominantly in ethnology, and within this 
area, in religion and mythology. Although he had knowledge of many regions, 
his principal fieldwork was done with the Winnebago. His publications on the 
Winnebago, which include ten good-sized monographs and several articles, 
extend from 1910, the date of his “‘Clan Organization of the Winnebago” (AA 
12: 209), to 1956, when he published The Evolution of an American Prose Epic: 
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A Study in Comparative Literature, Part [I (Special Publications of the Bollin- 
gen Foundation, No. 5). Although the Winnebago publications include a 
monograph on the culture as a whole (BAE Annual Report No. 37) and one 
autobiography (Crashing Thunder), the bulk of them deal with Winnebago 
mythology. 

The Winnebago studies are notable exemplifications of Radin’s approach 
to fieldwork—a strictly empirical approach, not unlike that of his great 
teacher, Franz Boas. As Kroeber and others have said, Radin had a great re- 
spect for the factual material of culture and, as a result, depended largely upon 
native documents, that is, texts secured from his informants. These texts, to- 
gether with a running commentary by Radin, made up most of his mono- 
graphs on the Winnebago. Ina review of The Winnebago, Kroeber pointed out 
(AA 35:765-766, 1933): 

... |Radin’s] Winnebago is not a descriptive monograph, except in outer form, but 
a series of native documents with a critical exegesis as to their relations, especially the 
relations of their individual authors to their culture. This seems Radin’s chief interest 
in ethnology: how different individuals react and adjust themselves to a culture. . . . 
He seems to be fundamentally neither a descriptive ethnologist nor a narrative his- 
torian nor a culture historian in the strict sense, but a specialist extremely able in inter 
preting documents that bear on the unstable aspects of culture and on the psychology 


of individuals wrestling with their culture. 


A brief perusal of Radin’s later work shows that Radin’s ‘‘chief interest in 
ethnology”? remained much the same through his later years. An example is 
found in The Culture of the Winnebago: as Described by Themselves (1949), 
where Radin himself said: 

What American ethnology needs more than anything else today is critically edited 
data obtained in the original. ... It is the essence of every such record that all dis- 
cussion be scrupulously separated from the record itself so that future historians need 
never be in doubt as to what constitutes the primary sources, what the comments and 


reflections, and what the interpretations of the collector and editor (p. ii). 


The success with which Radin realized these objectives had, however, some 
adverse effects on his attempts to write general ethnological studies. Golden- 
weiser, in a review of Radin’s Social Anthropology (1932), pointed out that: 

Dr. Radin seems to be too good a Winnebago to be an unprejudiced ethnologist. A 
field student who is also an ethnologist must combine two rarely co-existing qualities: 
the ability to forget his own culture and immerse himself sympathetically (Einfiih 
lung) into the primitive view-point, and the ability to forget not only his own but also 
his favorite tribe’s standpoint, as local and subjective, in order to be prepared to view 
the subject at hand in a broader perspective and with critical objectivity. Dr. Radin 
has admirably succeeded in being a Winnebago but finds it more difficult to cease being 
one (AA 35:349, 1933). 

That Radin never achieved the ‘critical objectivity”’ that Goldenweiser 

‘speaks of is made evident by one of his later attempts to synthesize ethnolog- 
ical knowledge: The World of Primitive Man (1953). The reviewer of this book, 
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Joseph Bram, finds it “replete with explicit and implicit polemics.” It ad- 
vances many “‘unusual views”’ and presents “‘a startlingly idyllic and endearing 
picture of primitive society and preliterate man. . . .’’ This picture is supported, 
not by ‘“‘weighty evidence”’ but instead by “the turn of the century pattern of 
writing, where quantitatively limited selective evidence is used to back up 
impressionistic statements.’ Bram notes, however, that: 


. in the preface to the book, the author is quite frank about admitting the pres- 
ence in it of “over-statements, wrong stresses and subjective interpretations.’’ Thus, 
one can open the book in the knowledge of its speculative and tentative nature and 
read it for the enjoyment of its literary qualities (AA 56:899-901, 1954). 


Despite this unique attitude toward ethnological research and the nature 
of culture, Radin’s general works contributed materially to ethnology. Kroeber 
found The Method and Theory of Ethnology (1933) a ‘stimulating and refresh- 
ing’ book, which “examines with acumen and insight the presuppositions, 
methods, and tenets of the principal workers and schools of cultural an- 
thropology—including Radin himself—since Tylor.’ He testified as well to 
Radin’s critical skill, the “higher impersonality” and ‘astonishing fairness”’ 
of Radin’s criticisms—though he did add the qualifier, ‘‘granted his premises” 
(AA 35:765). Goldenweiser commented similarly on Social Anthroplogy: ‘‘a 
highly competent performance” which “‘should prove a source of profit and 
even delight to students of anthropology as well as social scientists generally” 
(AA 35:345). 

One of Radin’s more absorbing interests, and a dominant one in his later 
years, was the religion and mythology of primitive peoples. Goldenweiser found 
that Radin’s concrete discussions of religion in Social Anthropology were 

. among the best in the book” and “‘in analytical skill . . . second only to 
the pages on mythology which are not only suggestive but extraordinary. 
Among other gems, I consider the analysis of humor and satire in the trickster 
cycle (pp. 347-8) to be a real contribution to our understanding of the primi- 
tives at a point which, only too commonly, has proved a blind spot to ethnol- 
ogists” (AA 35:349). 

Two general works illustrate this phase of Radin’s research: Primitive Man 
as Philosopher (1927) and Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Origin (1937). 
Evon Vogt has said that both books have well stood the test of time; they 
“stand as products of a fertile and imaginative scholar who can be infuriating 
but never dull. They are full of rich ideas and superb texts . . .”” (AA 60:949). 
Primitive Man as Philosopher, in Vogt’s view and mine, is probably the more 
lasting contribution: ‘“‘Here he sets out courageously to demonstrate that 
primitive peoples do have philosophy” and to refute the notion that theirs is a 
dead level of intelligence, with the individual completely submerged in the 
group. “And by skillful use of texts from native informants and his own color- 
ful prose, I believe he succeeds well enough so that the book is a landmark 
along the road to the more sophisticated recent philosophical treatments that 
are just now being published” (AA 60:948). It is a tribute to Paul Radin’s 
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work that both books have been reprinted in paper (1957, 1958)—a certain 
indication that both are still extensively read. 

In addition to these major interests, Paul Radin ventured occasionally into 
other areas of anthropology and other regions of the world. One considerable 
monument to his skill as an ethnohistorian is found in The Sources and Au- 
thenticity of the History of the Ancient Mexicans (UCPAAE 17, no. 1, 1920). Here 
he set himself the task of evaluating as history the Nahuatl historical legends, 
as these are preserved in their codices. He argued that “‘the efforts made by the 
Nahua to preserve a fairly accurate record of their history justify us in ap- 
proaching their records with a certain confidence, and there is no reason for 
believing that, with the proper caution, with the proper evaluation of internal 
evidence, they should not yield us a fair picture of the course of Nahua his- 
tory, and more specifically of Aztec history, from approximately the year 1100 
A.D. to the time of the Conquest”’ (p. 8). 

Although he was not professionally a linguist, Paul Radin did a considerable 
amount of work in linguistics. Most voluminous of his studies is of course the 
Winnebago texts, which are included in nearly all of his monographic publica- 
tions on the Winnebago. Radin did not, however, do anything further with 
this material, for though he knew a good deal about the Siouan languages, he 
wrote nothing on them. Specifically linguistic studies were published on the 
Wappo language of California—a collection of texts (1924) and a grammar 
(1929). All of his linguistic work was marked by a disregard, if not an absolute 
avoidance, of the task of delineating the structure of the language. Kroeber re- 
marks that Radin appeared to be almost hostile to the scheme of culture (and 
of language) as such (AA 35: 765), and he adds: 

He mentions its patterns [i.e., of the culture] not so much for their own significance, 
but in order to show how individuals violate, transmute, and alter them. Where the 
patterns per se are discussed, as they must be in linguistic work, it is chiefly to infer 
how they must have changed out of other patterns. Hence the curious procedure of 
demonstrating, before the present structure of the Wappo language has been fully 
described, what its antecedent structure must have been—a procedure which can be 
paralleled in chapter after chapter of Winnebago, or in the History of the Mexicans- 
and done apparently with genuine insights. 


Radin’s bibliography is a long one, and I have mentioned only the items 
that appear best to represent his methods and interests. A complete bibliog- 
raphy will appear soon in a volume of essays presented to Paul Radin on his 
seventy-fifth birthday. This volume, edited by Stanley Diamond of Brandeis 
University and to be published by the Columbia University Press, will also 
contain an evaluation of Radin’s work written by Cora DuBois. 

Paul Radin held a number of teaching positions—at the University of 
California (Berkeley), Cambridge University, Fisk University, the University 
of Chicago, Kenyon College, and Black Mountain College. In 1957 he was 
appointed Samuel Rubin Professor at Brandeis University and Head of the 
Department of Anthropology. 

Most of these positions were held for only brief periods, for Radin was not 
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a career professor with a long record of faithful service to a particular institu- 
tion. Moreover, while I am certain that he liked to teach, I am also certain 
that he disliked the institutionalized role of the professor—he had, in short, 
little sympathy for the ‘professorial culture.” Paul Radin much preferred to 
participate in the ‘student culture,” and he gave richly of himself in informal 
discussions outside the classroom. It is on such occasions as these that he did 
his best teaching, greatly to the benefit of those who were privileged to know 
him. Few students who visited Radin in one of his many homes failed to profit 
from his extensive knowledge of anthropology and anthropologists, and most 
if not all of them acquired as well a deep and lasting affection for this most 
informal and thoroughly scholarly teacher. Paul Radin, to paraphrase Golden- 
weiser, admirably succeeded in becoming a student (and remaining one in 
spirit all of his life) but he found it difficult to cease being one—indeed, he 
never quite succeeded. 

Harry Hoijer 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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JAMES SYDNEY SLOTKIN 
1913-1958 


AMES SYDNEY SLOTKIN was born in New York City on July 12, 1913, 

the son of immigrants who left Russia at the time of the 1905 revolution. 
A youthful prodigy, while still in high school he cut his teeth on original re- 
search both in historical documents and in the biological laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; won the medal of the Academie de la Grande Chaumiére 
for painting and sculpture at the Art Students League; studied modern dance 
and was a member of a troup with which Martha Graham toured New England 
one summer; and worked for short periods as a cub reporter on a metropolitan 
newspaper and on Variety. 

In 1930 he came to the University of Wisconsin, admitted to Meiklejohn’s 
“Experimental College”’ where students lived together and studied the prod- 
ucts of classical and modern civilizations. For two years he studied physics, 
classics, art, philosophy, and logic under Havighurst, Agard, Topchevsky, 
Meiklejohn, and Sharp, respectively. 

In 1932 he came to the University of Chicago to study anthropology. Here 
he studied social anthropology under Radcliffe-Brown and Redfield; physical 
anthropology under Cole and Weidenreich; linguistics under Andrade, Bloom- 
field, and Hoijer (his MA thesis in 1935 was ‘Special Languages’’); sociology 
under Wirth and Blumer. He also participated in the select social sciences 
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seminar in which Radcliffe-Brown and Mortimer Adler fought out methodo- 
logical issues. When he came to Chicago Slotkin’s interest was in Maya 
archeology; he did archeological fieldwork in Illinois, but eventually turned to 
social research, history, social psychology, and social theory. 

In Chicago he met Elizabeth Josephine Cole, a student of mathematics and 
economics; they were married in 1935 and continued as students together. 
(Elizabeth and Sydney throughout their lives together pursued parallel 
careers and were extraordinarily close and interdependent.) Perhaps because 
theirs was a “‘case,’’ Louis Wirth steered Slotkin into a study of Jewish-Gentile 
intermarriage in Chicago. This eventually became his doctoral dissertation 
(1940) but the study was not of interest to him, for he was not brought up 
religiously and never thought of himself as Jewish. (He read Hebrew and 
Yiddish but only as he did Greek, Latin, and several modern languages.) 

After a quasi-internship in psychiatry in Billings hospital, Slotkin began a 
series of fill-in teaching positions—first at Washington University in St. Louis, 
then two years each at Wisconsin and Howard University. He taught at Texas 
for three summers, and in 1946 came back to the University of Chicago as 
Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences in the College. When a course in 
methods was introduced into the Division of the Social Sciences, he helped to 
develop and teach it. When program changes ended the course, he turned to 
teaching in the University’s adult education program. 

Slotkin was an extraordinary teacher; the clarity of thought and expression 
found in his books flowed as easily in the classroom. He sometimes gave under- 
graduate dullards a hard time, for his standards were high and his criticism 
sharp, and he saw no reason to compromise. But students at all bright or in- 
terested often got more from him than from any other teacher, as many of 
them attest. Indeed, groups of students at all levels maintained extraordinary 
loyalty to Slotkin and preserve their cohesiveness. 

As a researcher, Slotkin saw himself primarily as a methodologist of 
empirical science, and a systematic theorist. In historical-documentary re- 
search he was unexcelled: an excellent detective. He spared no effort in track- 
ing down accurate sources, and publishing them well (his work on the history 
of Peyotism is only the best known example). 

At the time of his return to the University of Chicago in 1946 Slotkin had 
done ‘fieldwork’ in a psychiatric hospital and in Chicago, but had never 
worked in an alien culture. I suggested the Menominee, and his reaction was 
characteristic. He read all available literature, of course, but also hired a 
Menominee Indian informant in Chicago and with the aid of a tape recorder 
learned enough of the language to converse with older members of the tribe, 
and to transcribe and translate the textual material which he set about to 
obtain. He and his wife chose the conservative community of Zoar, and for 
several seasons lived as close to the people as ethnographers ever do. Fastidious 
in his tastes and prone to sickness, Slotkin was always conscious of the hardship 
of fieldwork. While he enjoyed the people and the learning experience, he 
dreaded the disruption of his urban life. Yet he chose topics for research 
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religion, and particularly the Peyote religion—which required especially 
difficult field experiences. (He said that only the qualities of the bitter peyote 
made it possible to go through long nights in the tepees.) He learned a repertoire 
of songs, and became a full-fledged participant in the Peyote rituals. This ex- 
perience led to his becoming secretary of the Native American Church of 
North America; he traveled and studied widely, testified in court cases in 
Wisconsin and Arizona, and developed a news bulletin. 

As an actionist he was frustrated but he learned much, and his The Peyote 
Religion was the result both of previous experience and of cooperation with his 
Indian colleagues in the church. 

In 1956 Slotkin turned to research in problems of the adaptation of native 
peoples to industrial labor. This material, to be published in 1959 as From 
Field to Factory, develops a framework of theory to treat problems of accultura- 
tion to factory conditions. As always, construction of such theory excited him 
greatly, and he enjoyed testing it in interviews with factory workers in Chicago. 
Had funds been available, he would have liked to do a major field study of the 
total social anthropology of a large factory. For this sort of research he had 
the support of his wife, a statistician whose professional work is in the field 
of labor and employment. 

Although he understood, appreciated, and maintained currency in all fields 
of anthropology, Slotkin thought of himself as a social scientist. Far too sophis- 
ticated to be uncritically “‘scientistic,”” he nevertheless believed in positive 
science and in the development of social science in a form analogous to that of 
the natural sciences. He did not talk or write about this (although he and his 
wife developed a still unpublished book on empirical methodology); instead 
he quietly built large pieces of systematic theory. He wrote a series of three 
books, the first two called Social Anthropology (I Statics; II Dynamics), and 
the third Personality Development. The first volume of Social Anthropology 
was published in a textbook series, but did not sell well. Personality Develop- 
ment was also published, but the book on social and cultural change remains 
in manuscript. Each book contains a series of propositions which systemati- 
cally interrelate definitions and concepts; brief empirical exemplifications of 
each concept from Western civilization and from another culture; and a note 
on its first use. These books were well reviewed by sociologists and psychol- 
ogists both in America and abroad, but American anthropologists tended to 
ignore them until 1955 when Kroeber, in the Yearbook of Anthropology, gave 
them their first full review. Kroeber sees Slotkin as the pioneer and most ex- 
plicit example of a trend toward an “‘. . . overtly ‘social science’ orientation.” 
He implies (correctly, I think) that this explains why American anthropol- 
ogists tended to ignore Social Anthropology and Personality Development while 
much lesser but traditional works were read and praised. 

Sydney Slotkin was always the completely intellectual person; what. was 
relevant to an issue was all that counted. He had absolute pitch in music; 
absolute taste (if there is such a thing) in wine; absolute reason in all he did 
and thought. His knowledge was prodigious, his productivity great, his con- 
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tributions many. Time alone will tell whether he created systematic theory 
upon which we shall one day build. When James Sydney Slotkin took his life 
in Chicago on August 6, 1958, the world of science and scholarship lost a 
unique genius who was also one of its most intensely dedicated citizens. 

Sot Tax 

University of Chicago 
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The Present Situation of Ethnological Research in Germany* 


SIGRID WESTPHAL-HELLBUSCH 


Freie Universitat, Berlin 


I shall start to describe the development of ethnology in Germany as though the 
reader had no previous acquaintance with German ethnological research. Although 
some facts already known will be brought up, this seems to be the best means to a 
comprehensible, if not comprehensive, presentation of the present trends in German 
ethnology. (The author supposed that a general survey would be more welcome to the 
reader than a detailed discussion of the theories professed by the German ethnologists. 
On the basis of our survey such a detailed discussion could be given later.) I should 
like to stress that I intend to deal only with fundamental facts and ideas. A complete 
survey of both field research and publication after the second World War, as well as 
a list of the museums and ethnological institutes at universities, were given for the-years 
1952-1954 by Jensen and Klein in the Yearbook of Anthropology, 1955. No less valu- 
able is the contribution by Termer in the /nternational Directory of Anthropological 
Institutions, 1953. To give a mere supplement covering the years 1955-1959 would 
not be worth a separate effort. 

The present situation of ethnological research in Germany will be best understood in 
terms of the fundamental differences in the conditions of scientific work during the 
periods 1918-1933, 1933-1945 (Third Reich), and 1945-1959, even though many of the 
present leading ethnologists were already in key positions before 1933, and the de- 
velopment of ethnology in Germany can be considered as continuous. However, the 
second World War had serious consequences for the science in Germany, among which 
may be mentioned our isolation from international science, which lasted for almost 
ten years, and the present shortage of middle-aged scientists. 


1918-1933 


During the period from 1918 to 1933, from the end of the first World War to the 
advent of Hitler, ethnology did not prosper in Germany, as economic conditions were 
bad and ethnological research could not be expected to yield material results. Many 
scientists who had been independent economically (up to 1914 a lecturer at a univer- 
sity or a temporary staff member of a museum was expected to be of independent 
means) lost their money during the inflation of 1923 and had to look for outside funds 
for research. Although field research did not stop entirely! there was a substantial de- 
crease, and most scientists had to rely to a considerable extent on the abundant ma- 
terials collected by expeditions before the first World War for their studies. 


* The following remarks cannot but reflect the author’s personal view. Furthermore it should 
be kept in mind that a report dealing with living scientists and their work cannot be expected to 
be strictly up-to-date. Often publication of results takes years and the study of preliminary reports 
may not provide the reader with adequate information about the scope of the work and the 
fundamental theoretical ideas underlying it. So this paper cannot pretend to give more than some 
clues to the present situation in Germany and hence should not be taken as a complete description 
of it. 
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But whoever got a chance to do field research was under no obligation to any 
governmental authority. Germany had lost her colonies, and hence all problems con- 
cerning colonial administration had ceased to exist. After 1918, the colonial govern- 
ments found themselves confronted with problems of acculturation which provoked 
the attention of anthropologists and resulted in studies of culture-contact and culture- 
change. With the exception of Thurnwaid and Westermann (see below), German 
ethnologists tended to neglect these problems. Many of them considered all functional 
and acculturative studies as “‘unscientific,”’ even as “‘unethnological,”’ because their 
origin and outcome were too closely related to practical needs of administration. They 
wanted to serve “pure science,”’ regarding as their proper subject of research the de- 
scription or theoretical reconstruction of “undisturbed” primitive cultures. The ulti- 
mate aim of this research was to give a correct presentation of the earliest history of 
mankind and to penetrate the prehistory of European culture so as to gain a better 
understanding of its present form. 

This pure science, however, came to be influenced by the existence of a special 
institution: the ethnological museum. At about the end of the last century, ethno- 
logical museums were founded in all big cities of Germany and in some smaller cities 
which had universities, or ethnographical departments of museums of art and science 
were newly created or enlarged. Collections, some of them really famous, existed in 
Berlin, Bremen, Dresden, Frankfurt 4.M., Géttingen, Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and other cities. These collections were of considerable scientific 
and financial value, and Germany took care to preserve them even during the difficult 
times after the first World War. Staffs of scientists looked after them, and were thus 
afforded the chance to do scientific work not only on the collections but on general 
ethnological subjects. 

Some time before the first World War (1898) there had been formed the Kul- 
turkreis-theory in accordance with the views of Ratzel and Frobenius (1898). This 
first conception of the Kulturkreis is not to be confused with that of the later culture- 
historical school in Vienna; it has much in common with the “‘culture area’’ concept 
as advanced by Boas and his followers. Soon it became firmly rooted in the museums, 
as it appeared the most appropriate theory for classification of the objects of material 
culture (Cf: W. Foy 1904, 1909; Graebner 1905; Ankermann 1901, 1905). Both 
Frobenius and Graebner—the founder of the Kulturkreislehre proper—had been pupils 
of Ratzel; but while Frobenius responded to the idea of the Kulturkreis as an organic 
whole and developed it, Graebner was more attracted by Ratzel’s emphasis on history 
and introduced historicism into the Kulturkreislehre (Graebner 1911). Being an his- 
torian himself, Graebner was stimulated by Bernheim’s book (1889)—as was Ratzel 
before him—to set forth strict methods not only for ethnological-historical research, 
in general, but strict historical methods for every piece of ethnological research. But 
it was W. Schmidt (1937; also Schmidt and Koppers 1924) who first set forth a rigid 
system of the Kulturkreise, limiting their number (for primitive peoples) to seven and 
maintaining that their sequence represented the successive stages of cultural develop- 
ment of mankind. Some German ethnologists accepted this theory in full, and most 
of them at least used its terms—Kulturkreis, kulturhistorisch, Form-, Quantitats- und 
Qualitatskriterium—even if not always in their strict sense. Often they leaned upon 
culture-historical ideas, but they seldom started from the culture-historical theory; 
their point of departure was largely the material accumulated in their museums—as 
shown in the fundamental publications of Foy, Ankermann, and Graebner. 

It can thus be inferred that in the years between the two World Wars, much im- 
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portant work was done in the museums. Even before 1914, the director of a museum 
was often nominated as teacher at a university; he might be head of department, 
honorary professor, or lecturer. This expressed the general opinion of educational 
authorities that both practical and theoretical research rested in the museums. The 
poor economic conditions after the first World War were an added inducement to keep 
this tradition, since the double function of the directors of museums helped to save 
money in form of salaries. This arrangement is still adhered to in Frankfurt, Gottingen, 
and Hamburg. 

In the period between the two World Wars it was difficult for a person who was 
not a museum staff member to get an appointment at a university. Only strong per- 
sonalities were able to break this rule. Among these, Leo Frobenius and Richard 
Thurnwald should be mentioned here, for the activity of Frobenius and the theoretical 
views of Thurnwald are imporant for present-day research. 

Frobenius (1873-1938)? was for a long time an outsider among German ethnol- 
ogists. His personality aroused both enthusiastic approval and intense dislike. The de- 
velopment of his ideas may be characterized by the two notions of Kulturkreis and 
Kulturmorphologie. As a young man Frobenius started his research from the objects 
of material culture, endeavoring to infer from their geographical distribution the ex- 
tent and position of various Kulturkreise (culture areas). Correspondences among the 
elements of culture in different Kulturkreise were regarded as indicating historical re- 
lations between them (Frobenius 1898). Soon after the publication of his first widely 
noted book, however, Frobenius dissociated himself from his followers by declaring 
that the setting up and study of Kulturkreise should be considered only as a method 
and not as the aim of ethnology. He claimed to be concerned with the study of the 
Wesen (essence) and the Gestalt (form) of a culture—hence the term Kulturmor- 
phologie (morphology of culture). But this study cannot be done by way of an analysis; 
intuition and emotional penetration into the Weltbild or Weltanschauung of a culture 
are essential.? The majority of German ethnologists, not valuing intuition as an exact 
scientific method, disapproved of such views. 

Frobenius’ conception of the culture (Paideuma) as an immaterial level of its own 
led to the idea that Paideuma takes possession of men, thereby giving them power to 
create culture in one of its possible shapes (Gestalt). This culture, borne by men, is 
considered as an organic being and as such will grow, age, and die. This creation of 
culture is not confined to special localities or peoples; in due course, the field of action 
will shift repeatedly from east to west and back. These and further views may be stated, 
but cannot be made into a coherent and consistent system. 

To Frobenius’ creative imagination corresponded a lively activity in practical mat- 
ters. His persuasive personality induced many wealthy individuals to donate sub- 
stantial sums to his comprehensive ethnological projects. His numerous expeditions 
aimed at a systematic exploration of the different strata of culture in Africa.‘ After the 
first World War, Frobenius found means to build a private institute and archives in 
Munich, thereby providing a place for the ethnographica, notes, and pictures he had 
collected during his expeditions. On behalf of his institute Frobenius associated with 
the university; in 1925 the institute was transferred to Frankfurt a.M., finally be- 
coming a part of the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, while the Africa Archives 
were taken over by the Museum of Ethnology. In 1932 Frobenius was appointed 
honorary professor at Frankfurt University, and in 1934 he became director of the 
museum as well. Thus the former outsider is incorporated into the scientific world, 
and his school of Kulturmorphologie settles in Frankfurt. 
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Richard Thurnwald’s® (1869-1954) scientific principles were quite different from 
those professed by ethnologists associated with a museum. His German colleagues 
called him a functionalist on the basis of his field research, in which mainly the dy- 
namic aspect of cultural systems (Thurnwald 1916) and culture-change (Thurnwald 
1929, 1932, 1935) were investigated, as well as on the basis of his scientific and per- 
sonal relations to the English functionalists in the twenties. But what Thurnwald and 
the “social anthropologists’ had in common were problems rather than methods. 
Furthermore, he emphasized rather than neglected the historical aspect of ethno- 
logical research. 

His field of studies he named ‘“‘Ethno-Sociology” or, later, ‘‘Vélkerwissenschaft.” 
This term he regarded as a symbol for the multiplicity of aspects in which the science 
of man should advance simultaneously. Since the early thirties, his ideas brought him 
into closer contact with the American cultural anthropologists (Thurnwald 1931, 
1932, 1932a, 1933, 1936) than with the English social anthropologists. Thurnwald was 
not so much interested in the representation of static conditions in culture, but in the 
dynamic cultural processes. This meant that the living human being—whose innate 
dispositions, psychic impulses (motives), and culture-conditioned behavior determined 
all social relations—was put in the middle of all ethnological studies. As early as 1906- 
1909, during his first expedition to the Solomon Islands, Thurnwald paid attention to 
ethnopsychological problems, and on his second expedition (1912-1915) to the Melane- 
sians of New Guinea (Thurnwald 1912, 1922), he made use of psychological question- 
naires. Throughout his life he observed the development of psychology with an open 
mind. In later years the problem of the relationship between culture and personality 
occupies a key position in his explorations of social processes, as indicated by his remarks 
about “‘Fiihrung,” “‘Siebung,”’ ‘‘Hauptlingstum,”’ and so on, in Die Menschliche Gesell- 
schaft (Thurnwald 1931-1935). 

At this time (much as in the present day) only primitive peoples (Naturvélker) 
were considered as fitting objects of ethnological research. Against this, Thurnwald 
held the opinion that all classifications of culture depended on arbitrary principles, 
and while such classification might be necessary for practical delimitation of fields of 
research, no categories corresponded to it in reality. Furthermore, the processes of 
social dynamics are fundamentally the same in all cultures, even if there are differentia- 
tions as we go from one culture to another. For these reasons, according to Thurnwald, 
there is no fundamental difference between ethnological and sociological research. In 
Germany, however, sociology and ethnology had developed along different lines, and 
only in recent years can some rapprochement be observed. Therefore, many German 
sociologists opposed Thurnwald’s opinion that the subject and method of ethnology 
and sociology should be the same, while at the same time they were stimulated by his 
inductions and ethnosociological researches. Thurnwald’s investigations in law among 
primitive peoples had a lasting effect on comparative jurisprudence. 

After 1921 Thurnwald taught ethnology at the university in Halle, changing to 
the university at Berlin in 1924. He did not found a school of ethnology, in the true 
sense of the word; Frobenius was the only German ethnologist who achieved this. In 
order to establish a school, it is indispensable to stick to a limited number of concep- 
tions and to select special methods adapted to them.* Instead of a limited theoretical 
system, Thurnwald taught principles of research. He insisted on empirical investiga- 
tion as a decisive test for all theory. His scientific aims could hardly be brought into 
accordance with the conditions and the purpose of work at a museum, but a partial ac- 
ceptance of his theories and a general stimulation of German ethnology can now be 
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noted. The wide scope of his interests and knowledge involved contact with scholars 
in subjects related to ethnology (sociology, psychology, prehistory, jurisprudence and 
oriental studies) and often resulted in an influence on those branches of science. 

Before and after the first World War, well-known scholars in Germany specialized 
as experts on Africa, Oceania, and America. The interest of German ethnologists in 
Africa and Oceania may be easily understood, as there had been German colonies in 
those areas, but the predilection for American peoples and cultures can be attributed 
only to personal reasons. To everyone interested in their special subjects, the names of 
Disselhoff, Krickeberg, Lehmann, Lehmann-Nitsche, Preuss, Schultze-Jena, Seler, 
Ubbelohde-Doering, and Uhle will be well known. It should be emphasized that some 
of those specialists have also published important works on general ethnology, e.g., 
Krickeberg, Preuss, and Schultze-Jena. 

The research of the eminent linguist D. Westermann (1875-1956) not only con- 
tributed to the high standard of African studies in Germany, but had important im- 
plications for ethnology as well. Westermann realized that linguistic studies detached 
from studies of general cultural processes cannot but leave out highly important as- 
pects. He became convinced that the history of the African peoples above al! would 
provide information about connections among their languages. In consequence, he 
dealt more and more with ethnology in his work, and was one of the first scientists in 
Germany to do research on the problems of acculturation (Westermann 1938, 1940, 


1952). 
1933-1945 


During the rule of the National Socialists in Germany, ethnology experienced sup 
port as well as obstruction. It is well known that after 1933 some scholars were struck 
by a bitter fate, but I should like to deal here only with the influence of National So 
cialism on ethnology in general. 

Demands for return of Germany’s former colonies were part of the political pro 
gram of the new government, and ethnology was able to profit from this to a certain 
extent. Even if practical activity in colonial administration was impossible at that 
time, its theoretical preparation was encouraged and eagerly pushed forward by the 
authorities. It can be said that most ethnologists resisted the incitement to introduce 
the National Socialist ‘‘Herrenmoral”’ into the prospective colonial policy. Like their 
colleagues in England, they felt a human attachment to “their’’ peoples. As additional 
knowledge was wanted about the African peoples, their cultures, and their economic 
and political situation, even purely scientific field researches were supported, but their 
number remained small.’ 

Even before the second World War, from 1933 to 1939, certain attitudes of the 
National Socialists made for increasing isolation of the German scientists. The Nazis 
propagandized for a “national science’’ and looked askance at everyone who wanted 
to maintain contact with foreigners—who were all regarded as potential enemies. Ger 
man ethnologists continued to correspond abroad, but the fear of censorship suppressed 
an open exchange of views. This was truer for publications; ethnologists learned to 
avoid in them all discussions of controversial subjects, i.e., problems of race, biology, 
psychology, culture itself, and cultural values. Problems of culture-change and ac- 
culturation were neglected—often intentionally—as they had to be treated from the 
racial and biological points of view. Critical investigations of their own culture wert 
out of question, but scientific work could be continued along ethnographical and his 
torical lines or by escaping into a special subject impossible for the layman to criticiz« 
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So the majority of museum staff members and university teachers were able to keep 
their positions until the end of the war, working on material collected during former 
expeditions, doing comparative historical studies, and working quietly in their mu- 
seums. 

With the outbreak of war the isolation of the German ethnologist became complete. 
Even scientific literature from abroad could hardly be procured in Germany—and 
still today not all the gaps in the libraries have been filled. But the German ethnologist 
had at least one satisfaction: he was not compelled by the government to supervise 
the relations to nations subjected to National Socialist rule. Ethnology had been over- 
looked by the authorities, and the ethnologists themselves were not eager to offer 
their services. 

Many promising young ethnologists fell victim to the war. The ethnological col- 
lections in Berlin, Bremen, Dresden, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Leipzig, Munich, and 
Stuttgart suffered losses, some of them very heavy. Teaching in the universities went 
on, but on a much reduced scale as the number of students decreased more and more, 


1945-1959 


When the war had ended, all the threads joining German with international science 
were cut, and German institutions of learning were more or less disorganized. The re- 
turn to normal proceeded very slowly at the beginning because of the hard conditions 
of life. For the reestablishment of universities and museums, personal and accidental 
factors were decisive. Thus a special feature of higher German education was strength- 
ened: its multiformity and heterogeneity. It has already been mentioned that in 
Germany there existed one single school of ethnology (the culture-morphological school 
in Frankfurt) while everywhere else the ethnologist did research on his own. Every 
teacher at a university had his own sphere of work, his own circle of pupils (the train- 
ing of students at German universities differs considerably according to the local 
situation). He looked for contact with colleagues at home or abroad whose views 
were similar to his own. The same may be said of the ethnologists working at mu- 
seums, though in their capacity as custodians of their collections they experienced a 
certain amount of contact with foreign colleagues, even if those were perhaps more 
interested in the collections than in their custodians. The tendency of German eth- 
nologists to go their own way may be due to the multiplicity of institutions (museums 
and universities), each of which has its own peculiarity. To understand this, it must be 
kept in mind that Germany up to 100 years ago was separated into a number of small 
independent states. The division of Germany in four zones of occupation after 1945 
did not make for greater unity either. Up to now, the marked individualism in the 
German system of education continues unabated. 

Nevertheless, in the years after the war some trends influencing larger groups of 
scientists may be discerned. Above all, there is the remarkable difference between aims 
and methods of research in East and West Germany. Here, only the situation in West 
Germany shall be dealt with. 

In some universities and museums in Germany, intellectual development continued 
Without interruption, as there was no essential change in the active group of scientists 
at the end of the war. This group includes Berlin, Bremen, Frankfurt, Géttingen, 
Hamburg, Cologne, and Munich. But after years of isolation, the scientists were faced 
with the task of making themselves acquainted with the progress in ethnology in for- 
eign countries. 

This was easily done in specialized subjects such as the archeology of South Amer- 
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ica or the history and culture of Polynesia. Having gone through the relevant literature, 
the ethnologist was informed and again able to cooperate. The initial difficulties in 
obtaining foreign scientific books and periodicals were overcome some years after the 
end of the war. 

But the eager efforts to fill gaps in knowledge were not accompanied by an urge for 
discussing the foundations of ethnological theory. In such discussions, questions relating 
to culture and society in general must necessarily be raised, and during the Third 
Reich the Germans had learned that objective criticism could involve personal in- 
convenience. During the first years after the war, politics were still in the foreground. 
Before 1945, a scholar not talking or writing in accordance with the National So- 
cialist ‘‘Weltanschauung”’ was discriminated against; after 1945 he was discriminated 
against if he had done so. The silence about theoretical subjects may therefore be 
ascribed in part to an aversion to facing the political consequence of scientific dis- 
cussions. 

The unwillingness to deal with unpleasant subjects becomes understandable when 
one realizes the personal hardships of the first years after the war and the trouble 
caused by the fact that the museum collections in Berlin, Hamburg, and Munich 
had been partly or totally evacuated. The staff faced the difficulties of retrieving these 
collections. The buildings housing the museums in Berlin, Bremen, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Liibeck, Munich, and Stuttgart had been heavily damaged, and their repair 
has not yet been completed (Nippold 1951). Heavy damage was done to university 
buildings in Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Cologne, while those in Géttingen were 
partly taken over by the British authorities. Another factor, overshadowing scientific 
work, was the “Schuldfrage’’ (question of guilt). The scientists, like everyone else, 
were engaged in discussions about National Socialist ideas and their liquidation. 

This examination of conscience was finally rebelled against by the younger gen 
eration who, in the process, grew sensitive to theorizing—even scientific theorizing. 
They became believers in facts and have not changed this attitude even now, showing 
little inclination to discuss the epistemological basis of our knowledge, and of ethno- 
logical knowledge in particular. Soon after starting their studies they go straight to 
some specialized subject, thus restricting the scope of their efforts from the beginning. 
In contrast, the older generation had only become absorbed in specialities in later years 
of life, after first accumulating an abundance of knowledge and experience. 

The hunger of the young generation for field research of its own must be seen 
in the same light. This could be satisfied, owing to the fast economic rise in West Ger- 
many since about 1950. In 1949 the four major institutions for research in West Ger- 
many—the Academies in Munich, Heidelberg, Géttingen, and the Max Planck 
Gesellschaft—founded the ‘‘Deutscher Forschungsrat’”’ which was combined in 1951 
with the former ‘‘Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft”’ to form the ‘* Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft.”” This institution acts as trustee of the money set apart 
for research by the government or donated by industry, and distributes it in grants 
for research at universities and scientific institutions. The greater part of the funds 
goes to the natural sciences, but nevertheless more money than ever is bestowed on 
the humanities, of which ethnology is considered a part in Germany. Never before 
has the number of field researches been so high as in the years from 1950 to 1959.° 
Additional journeys of information, undertaken by the elder scientists, served the pur- 
pose of resuming official contact with their colleagues in other countries. 

Field research was done over the whole world. German ethnologists went to Aus- 
tralia, the Pacific Islands, India, South and East Asia, South, Black and White Africa, 
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Middle and South America. Only a few of these projects were undertaken in continua- 
ation of earlier investigations. German ethnologists observed with regret the rapid 
change (or disappearance) of the culture of primitive peoples, so most field research was 
seen as an action to save scientific material which might be irretrievably lost—hence 
the tendency to advance, if possible, to unknown tribes.? Each research project is 
expected to result in publication of a monograph, though ethnologists use methods of 
personal preference for the collection and presentation of their material. 

In this situation the shortage of scholars of middle age was clearly felt. The elder 
scientists lent all possible support to the efforts of the young, but experienced field 
researchers could not participate in every expedition and were often obliged to leave 
to beginners the undertakings in the most remote places. Few German ethnologists, 
being abroad on their own for the first time, could always avoid mistakes and detours 
and therefore had to sustain setbacks.'® Many novices not only lacked experience but 
also a firm theoretical basis, which—correct or not—was given to the students of the 
culture-historical school in Vienna. Members of the culture-morphological school in 
Frankfurt received theoretical advice, and many of them also got practical training. 

Following the tradition in German ethnology, the majority of young scholars had 
only vague ideas about an “historical” approach. As a result, some turned away from 
the living civilization to reconstruct an “undisturbed” culture. A few dealt with peoples 
long extinct, but without using exact archeological methods." Others found an outlet 
for their historical aspirations on the spot, and investigated the history of the people 
they visited. Preparation of an ethnographical monograph was the aim of most of the 
field research. Special functional or acculturative studies were not undertaken, but some 
dealt with the question of culture-change. 

In the years 1952 and 1953 an attempt was made to @‘rect the diverse efforts into 
common channels in order to achieve conclusions of major importance. An application 
was made to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft for two so-called “‘Schwerpunkts- 
programme” (special programs with emphasis on . . . ) which were granted under the 
headings of “‘field research for the purpose of cultural-historical classification of pas- 
toral peoples on ground of their relations to food-gatherers and lower and higher 
agricultural peoples,” and “investigations of unknown food-gatherers representing the 
oldest stratum of development of culture.’’ Every researcher could join these programs 
or not, but the situation previously described was not altered; the publication of mono- 
graphs was aimed at, and the method used was the choice of every individual worker. 

There was also some cooperation on theoretical problems. In 1952, under the 
leadership of Trimborn, a research progeam was started under the heading of “Early 
history of property.’’ Some special studies, based not on field research but on literature, 
have already been published (Schott 1958; Koch 1957, 1959; Nippold 1954). 

An exceptional position in this turmoil of activity was and is occupied by the 
culture-morphological school in Frankfurt. Frobenius, having set up at the beginning 
of his career a long-range research program covering the African cultures, had worked 
systematically for its realization. Jensen, having cooperated in organizing and conduct- 
ing the expeditions of the institute in Frankfurt, took the leadership after the death 
of Frobenius.” As this research program has not yet been completed, every able 
student in Frankfurt may aim at cooperation in the field research to come, and his 
course of studies will therefore show more orientation than at other universities. 
While doing this, he is not even forced to limit his studies to African peoples, the field 
of research in Frankfurt having been considerably expanded by Jensen’s interests. 

From 1937 to 1939 Jensen carried out investigations in the Moluccas (Ceram). 
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Starting from certain of Frobenius’ conceptions about the Paideuma, he later estab- 
lished new theories. More than one ethnologist has cooperated with Jensen to develop 
them further. 

One of Frobenius’ ideas was that the essence of a culture is something spiritual, 
which may be grasped in its “‘Weltbild” or “‘Weltanschauung.” Jensen tried to solve 
the problem of how the “‘Weltbild” of a primitive people could be investigated and 
described; in other words, by what means could the scientist penetrate to the spiritual 
core of a culture and its crucial values, from which its external forms of social life and 
material culture could be deduced or even explained. Jensen was convinced that the 
culture in Ceram could be considered as an example typical for many others. In Ceram 
he got access for the first time to the ‘“‘Weltbild”’ of the so-called “‘Altpflanzer”’ (agri- 
cultural people of the oldest type), pointing out that such forms of culture had de- 
veloped more than once. The ‘“Altpflanzer’”’ came to be the special object of his re- 
research, and that was the inducement for the school in Frankfurt to extend its in- 
terests to Indonesia and South America." 

Connected to these explorations of the spiritual world of the ‘“Altpflanzer’’ is 
Jensen’s interest in psychology and the comparative study of religions. The change 
of title of his book (first published in Paideuma Bd. III, 1944; later in 1948 enlarged 
and published as a book) from Das Weltbild einer friihen Kultur to Das religiése Welt- 
bild einer friihen Kultur, and the subtitle Religionswissenscha/ftliche Betrachtungen oi 
his book Mythos und Kult bei Naturvélkern, might convey the impression that the 
culture-morphological school has reached the point of discharging itself into the com- 
parative study of religions. But more important than this question of classification 
are the ideas expressed in the writings. The introduction of the “‘Weltbild” as a method 
of research must be tested for its usefulness. The further publications of the culture- 
morphological school will undoubtedly help to clear up the concept and show its 
applicability. 

One additional aspect of the Frankfurt situation is the fact that though it, like 
Munich or a part of West Berlin, lies in the American zone of occupation, this meant 
nothing for the development of ethnology there, while in other places the cultural 
programs set up by the occupation forces had much effect. Elsewhere, the American 
and Russian influences were especially marked. 

In many German cities the Americans established cultural centers with voluminous 
libraries which contained books on ethnology and sociology, among other subjects. 
They were ready to meet requests for special books and later presented whole libraries 
to the city concerned, e.g., in Berlin. These centers offered—and still offer—excellent 
opportunities for information about research work in America. 

Compared with the two other Western occupation forces, the Americans showed 
much activity and readiness to gain insight into conditions of life in Germany and to 
obtain cooperation—especially in Berlin. As it happened, shortly after the war Thurn 
wald’s former pupils at Yale University came to see their teacher and were able to 
support his research. As early as 1946, Thurnwald started an investigation of the 
social conditions of the Berlin population, which was carried on by Hilde Thurnwald 
with a larger staff of coworkers (H. Thurnwald 1951). Thus the way was prepared for 
the foundation of an institute. Connected at first with the ‘‘Deutsche Forschungshoch- 
schule,”’ it was taken over in 1951 by the Free University of Berlin. Until Thurnwald’s 
death, sociological and sociopsychological investigations of conditions in Berlin were 
carried out by members of the institute and some coworkers (Maertin 1951). Thurnwald 
supported the sociological and sociopsychological research of other scholars by publica- 
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tion (cf. the periodical Sociologus, founded in 1951 by Thurnwald and now edited by 
Hilde Thurnwald). 

Besides doing sociological research, Thurnwald taught ethnology, first at the 
Humboldt University in East Berlin and after 1949 at the Free University in West 
Berlin, thereby being able to put his ideas about ethnosociological activity into prac 
tice. After his death the institute was transferred to one of the buildings rented by the 
Free University in Dahlem. Since 1957 a pupil of Thurnwald, S. Westphal-Hellbusch 
has been entrusted with its direction. Now called Institute of Ethnology, it pursues 
in substance the aims of Thurnwald. Special subjects are ethnological theory, the 
problem of acculturation, and field research in the Near and Middle East. Problems 
of the American cultural anthropology were treated in two unpublished theses: 
W. Schoene, Zu einigen Grundlagen der Modernen amerikanischen Ethnologie; and 
W. Rudolph, Das Problem der kulturellen Werte in den Arbeiten der neueren ameri- 
kanischen Ethnologie. 

One special consequence of the political development in Berlin was the substantial 
share taken by America in founding and forming the Free University after Berlin was 
divided into two parts. Nearly all buildings of the university are situated in the Ameri- 
can sector, but the material side of the contact with Americans proved less important 
than the intellectual. As intellectual contact was wanted by the Germans, the Ameri- 
cans provided numerous journeys to the States, both to professors and students, which 
helped them to know the way of life at American universities and deepened the under- 
standing of American intellectual life in general. American guest professors lecture at 
Berlin during every term. There have been no dramatic events in university life in 
Munich and Frankfurt; soon after the end of the war everything returned to normal, 
though here too the exchange of professors and students has had much influence. 

The important fact should be noted that American sociology had considerable 
influence on German sociology,” as shown by the increase in empirical-sociological 
investigations. In studying American theoretical sociology, the German scholar often 
came to know ethnological facts. He perceived that, according to his ideas, the Ameri- 
can sociologist worked ‘“‘anthropologically” and the anthropologist “sociologically,” 
which made him better acquainted with the idea that abolition of the traditional 
separation of sociology from ethnology might prove beneficial to research. 

German ethnologists did not get that far, but stimulated either by their own field 
research or by contact with colleagues abroad, some German ethnologists have spoken 
about culture change during these last years (Koch 1955; Kéhler 1953, 1956; Lommel 
1950, 1953, 1954; Petri 1950, Schmitz 1957; Schott 1955; Westphal-Hellbusch 1958). 
Even if this did not lead to a theoretical discussion of the problem of acculturation, 
some interest in concrete facts has been shown. But most German ethnolog sts are 
still of the opinion that many problems widely discussed in American anthropology 
e.g., culture-relativity, culture and personality, and value-systems—are not germane 
to their science. 

This does not hold for W. E. Mihlmann (trained by Thurnwald), who has always 
shown a marked interest in theoretical problems (Miihlmann 1938, 1948). He analyzes 
cultural processes with functional methods and under functional aspects, aiming to 
find regularities in social dynamics (Miihlmann 1938b, 1955). One of his main subjects 
is the biologically determined components in the social life of men. He has treated an 
abi ndance of special theoretical problems in papers, dealing with the entire field of 
so :vlogy and ethnology (a small sample includes Miihlmann 1949, 1949a, 1951, 1952, 
1952a, 1956, 1956a, 1957). He regards ethnology as a part of sociology, characterizing 
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it as “the special sociological discipline, dealing with ethnic groups and their connec- 
tions in space and time’ (Miihlmann 1954), and sociology together with ‘“anthropo- 
biology”’ and ‘‘anthropo-psychology” as a part of anthropology. According to him, 
sociology is the science of social activities and their results, with which are listed the 
formation of human groups and social institutions. This theoretical position has little 
in common with the ideas about ethnology current in the museums. 

To summarize: There is a cultural influence, corresponding to the American im- 
pact on political and economic life in Germany, which has affected German sociology, 
whereas the attention which American anthropology now pays to German ethnology 
has not been reciprocated to the same extent. Repeatedly invited to cooperate, the 
Germans gave little enlightenment about their problems but gave information about 
their museums, institutes, and field research (Jensen and Klein 1952) (though we 
must be grateful to Haekel for the information he gave us about the problems of the cul 
ture-historical school in Vienna {Haekel 1958]). But it appears that at a meeting— 
held in Munich in August, 1958, and organized by the Wenner-Gren Foundation—the 
ethnologists taking part (who came from America, Belgium, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland) arrived at an agreement about the subjects on which coopera- 
tion is wanted. 

Very little French or British influence on German ethnology can be seen during the 
years since the war. Malinowski’s extremely ahistorical views have never met with 
approval in Germany. In fact, they have been the main reason why functionalism was 
rejected—which was done, by the way, without sufficient differentiation between the 
theories of Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and other functionalists. After the war it 
could be observed that the two main schools of functionalism seemed to have reached 
the end of their way (Beattie 1959), while at the same time the scientific value of all 
applied studies was questioned (Mair 1957). Thus a discussion of the theoretical 
fundaments of functionalism was considered useless in Germany. Most ethnologists 
read the functional studies as before: they content themselves with extracting the 


ethnographical facts. 

Likewise, there were no stimuli for theory to be gathered from French ethnological 
literature, though the fact that part of Germany was occupied by the French after the 
war had some external influence on ethnology. The French zone of occupation already 
possessed two universities, Freiburg and Tiibingen, but for a variety of reasons a new 
university was founded at Mainz, where the chair of ethnology was held by A. Fried- 
rich, who, having been trained in Frankfurt, adhered to the aims of culture-mor- 
phology. Some time after his death in 1956, W. E. Mihlmann was appointed his 
successor. 

Among other teachers at universities, Baumann (Miinchen), Heydrich (Cologne), 
Plischke (Géttingen), Termer (Hamburg), and Trimborn (Bonn) are well known. A 
departure from earlier theories is to be observed only with Baumann (1955), who has 
acquired fame as an Africanist; of his numerous publications, only two must be men- 
tioned in this connection—Baumann, Thurnwald and Westermann 1940, and Bau- 
mann 1944. His division of Africa into culture-provinces, as published in the Vdélker- 
kunde Afrikas, was much noticed and widely accepted. Their largely geographical 
determination brings them close to the culture-areas of American anthropology, but 
the historical relations stated between them, as well as the use of such terms as “‘old- 
Nigritic,” “old-Sudanic,” and ‘“young-Sudanic,” make it clear that Baumann here 
‘follows ideas about the stratum of culture and the Kulturkreise in Africa as they were 
expressed independently by Ankermann and Frobenius. In another fundamental work, 
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Zur Morphologie des afrikanischen Ackergerétes, Baumann says—following Leser in 
this—that the plow was developed from the spade and that agriculture as such has 
slowly changed from using a digging-stick to the use of the plow. 

Renouncing these views in his book Das doppelte Geschlecht, Baumann tries to 
coordinate all prehistorical and ethnographical facts for a new comprehensive view of 
the early history of human culture. Starting with the consideration that there is no 
conclusive proof for the view that material culture which is technically poorer must 
necessarily be older, Baumann views it as possible (or even likely)—since there is no 
prehistoric counter-evidence—that the first type of agriculture originated about 4000 
B.C. in the region of the Fertile Crescent already used the plow. From this oldest 
center of agriculture, the idea of agriculture spread at different times, in waves of 
various depths of penetration, to the surrounding cultures, which led to an inadequate 
imitation of agriculture by peoples who possessed only poor technical equipment. Thus, 
according to Baumann, cultures using the digging stick or hoe are not forerunners but 
offshoots of cultures using the plow. Certain special religious ideas and myths, charac- 
terizing the oldest agriculture and now occurring in rudimentary forms among primitive 
peoples, must be considered as not original but borrowed. Baumann’s theory was 
received in silence, except for the thoroughgoing critique by Jensen (1956); it remains 
to be seen if it will get more attention in the future. 

Two young ethnologists have contributed to broader theoretical issues: E. W. Miiller 
(Mainz) and E. Schlesier (Géttingen). Miiller (1956) is concerned about ethnological 
terminology. Working on material gathered during field research in the Congo, he 
noticed the absence of terms needed to describe certain social and political institutions 
which he observed. He could not find anything applicable in German or English litera- 
ture. The main contributions to the problem of terminology have been made in Ger- 
many by R. Thurnwald and M. Weber. Miiller has argued about both their systems of 
conceptions. According to Miiller, even Murdock’s terminology, though on a high 
level of abstraction and aiming at universality, shows gaps which he endeavors to fill. 
Whether the result of his efforts will be significant within the setting of Murdock’s 
terminology—i.e., if it is in conformity with the aims of Murdock himself—remains to 
be seen. 

Schlesier (1957) sees modern German ethnology as working along historical lines, 
in contrast to English-American anthropology, which he calls functional. But it should 
be mentioned that Schlesier has not yet clearly defined what he wants to be understood 
as “historical.’’ His main concern is the differentiation of an applied ethnology from a 
“pure” science, which he calls a ‘“Grundlagenforschung.” Only an ethnology starting 
from historical principles is to be considered as truly scientific; furthermore, practical 
usefulness and scientific nature are incompatible. 

Several experts in special subjects have gained a wide reputation. Among them 
are Barthel on Maya hieroglyphics (1955, 1958), Kohler, a linguist-ethnologist trained 
by Thurnwald and Westermann (1955, 1958), and Kutscher, among others, in American 
archeology (1950, 1954); the latter is a student of Thurnwald and Krickeberg, and 
has edited numerous works on Middle America. 

The present situation of ethnology in West Germany may be summarized as fol- 
lows: As in former times, the broadest bases for ethnological work are provided by the 
museums, which employ 45 full-time ethnologists, and where most of the German 
periodicals are published." For some years there has been a tendency to disengage the 
science of ethnology from its museums, and there are at present about 20 ethnologists 
teaching or working at institutes of universities. The fact that larger museums are 
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divided into departments favors the inclination of the German ethnologist to specialize. 
Most scientific activity at present is centered on field research aimed at the prepara- 
tion of monographs. Since the objective of ethnology in Germany is historical recon- 
struction, historical methods are given preference over functional, sociological, and 
psychological methods. Whereas specializing ethnologists working at the same museum 
have some contact with one another, the tendency to follow one’s own way results 
in more isolation among ethnologists at universities. Therefore, at each university a 
special line of ethnology will be represented, as determined by the teacher. 


NOTES 
! Important field research, supported partly by German and partly by foreign institutions, 


was carried out during this period by: 


Baumann, 1928 in Angola 

Baldus, 1928 in Brazil 

Bernatzik, 1925 in Sudan, 1927 in the territory between Nile and Congo, 1931 in Portuguese 

Guinea in cooperation with B. Struck, 1931-1932 in the Pacific 

v. Eickstedt, 1926-1928 in India 

Findeisen, 1927-1928 in North Siberia 

Frobenius, 1926 in the Nubian Desert, 1928-1930 in South-Africa, 1932 in Tripoli 

Lebzelter, 1927 in Southwest Africa 

W. Lehmann, 1926 in Mexico 

Preuss, 1913-1919 in Colombia 

M. Schmidt, 1926-1928 in Matto Grosso 

Snethlage, 1923-1926 in Brazil 

Tessmann, 1923-1926 in Peru 

R. and H. Thurnwald, 1930-1931 in Tanganyika 

2 “Leo Frobenius, Ein Lebenswerk aus der Zeit der Kulturwende,” Leo Frobenius zum 60. 
Geburtstag. Dargestellt von seinen Freunden und Schiilern, Leipzig, 1933, and: A. Jensen, ‘‘Leo 
Frobenius, Leben und Werk,” Paideuma Bd. I, 1938. 

3 Many later publications of Frobenius testify to his main interest in the mental processes 
and productions of mankind; see Atlantis, Bde. I-XII, Jena 1921-1928; Paideuma, Umriss einer 
Kultur- und Seelenlehre, Miinchen 1921. 

4 The “Deutschen Innerafrikanischen Forschungsexpeditionen” are abbreviated in German 
literature to ‘“‘DIAFE.” Twelve of them were organized and directed by Frobenius himself, and 
two more after his death by Jensen. The following table gives time and region covered by the 


expeditions: 


I 1904-1906 Congo Kassai VIT 1915 Red Sea Expedition 
II 1907-1909 West Sudan VIII 1926 Nubian Desert 
III 1910 Africa Minor IX 1928-1930 South Africa and India 
IV 1909-1912 Central Sudan X 1932 Tripoli 
V 1912 Cordofan XI 1933 Libya 
VI 1912-1914 Saharan-Atlas XII 1934-1935 Southwest Abyssinia, Transjordania and 


North Africa 


5 Hilde Thurnwald: Richard Thurnwald—Lebensweg und Werk. Jn Beitraige zur Gesellungs 
und Vélkerwissenschaft, Prof. R. Thurnwald zum achtzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, Berlin 
1950. 

6 See, e.g., the classical school of ‘‘Culture-History.’’ Here the method of application of the 
form-, quantity- and quality-criterion is used only to confirm again and again the theory of the 
seven Kulturkreise. In the school of “Social Anthropology,” on the other hand, the method of 
investigating social structures serves to get at a final set-up of all abstract social systems. 

7 Important field research, supported partly by German and partly by foreign institutions, 


was carried out during this period by: 
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Bernatzik, 1936-1937 in Further India 

Frobenius-Jensen, 1933 in Libya, 1934-1935 in Southwest Abyssinia, 1937-1938 in Ceram 

Kohl-Larsen, 1934-1936 and 1937-1939 in Northeast Africa 

Lommel, 1938-1939 in Northwest Australia 

Nevermann, 1933-1934 in New Guinea 

Petri, 1938-1939 in Northwest Australia 

Schulz-Kampfhenkel, 1935-1937 in the territory of the Amazon 

Snethlage, 1933-1935 in Brazil-Bolivia 

R. and H. Thurnwald, 1933-1934 on the Solomon Islands 

8 Jensen-Klein for the years from 1952-1954. The number of field research projects undertaken 
since the second World War may total about fifty. 

® This tendency shows in the field research of Baumann in South Angola; Becher in North 
Brazil; Dittmer in the Volta Province; Friedrich in Afghanistan and Northwest Pakistan; Herzog 
in Sudan; Fischer in New Guinea; Hissink in Bolivia; Jensen in Southwest Abyssinia; Johansen 
in Turkey; Krieger in Nigeria; Niggemeyer in India; Oberem in East Ecuador; Schmitz in New 
Guinea; Westphal-Hellbusch in Iraq; Zerries in Venezuela. 

10 Active field research was done after the war for the first time by Barthel, Becher, Dittmer, 
Fischer, Friedrich, Funke, Herzog, Johansen, Koch, Krieger, Miiller, Nachtigall, Oberem, Schlos- 
ser, Schmitz, Sulzmann, Westphal-Hellbusch. 

1! This is not meant to apply to the archeological excavations carried out by Germans in 
South America. 

12 Explorations of Southwest Abyssinian tribes by Jensen, Haberland, Pauli, Schulz-Weidner, 
1950. 

Explorations of neighboring southwest Abyssinian tribes by Jensen, Haberland, Kuls, Pauli, 
Straube, 1954. 

13 Field research having these new subjects in view was carried out by: 

Petri, 1954 in Northwest Australia 

Friedrich, 1955 in Afghanistan-Pakistan 

Niggemeyer, 1955 in India 

4 Field research about agricultural peoples in South America: 

Hissink, 1951-1954 in Bolivia 

Zerries, 1954 in Venezuela 

6 Cf. e.g., the papers published in the Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 
and note the great number of American authors contributing to this journal. This contact follows 
the same line Thurnwald took in the twenties. 

‘6 The Baessler-Archiv is published by the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, Ethnologica by 
the Rautenstrauch-Joest Museum in Cologne; Mitteilungen des Hamburgischen Museums fiir 
Vélkerkunde by the Hamburger Museum fiir V6lkerkunde und Vorgeschichte; Paideuma by the 
Frobenius Institut at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe Universitit, Frankfurt; Tribus by the Linden 
Museum, Stuttgart; Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie by the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Braunschweig; Sociologus is edited by Hilde Thurnwald. 
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Trends and Intellectual Interests in Current Austrian 


Ethnology 


JOSEF HAEKEL 
Institut fiir V olkerkunde 


Historically oriented ethnology (cultural anthropology) in Austria is at present 
undergoing a critical re-examination of its methodological principles and its research 
findings. In connection with this, efforts are being made to achieve an improvement of 
methods as well as broadening the formulation of problems. To understand this, it is 
necessary to take a quick glance at the development of historical ethnology in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The German ethnologist Fritz Graebner had a decisive part in molding its specific 
form. Out of a training in history, Graebner tried to put the young science of ethnology 
on a sound methodological basis to replace the evolutionistic speculations of the 19th 
century. Following the old master of German historiography, Ernst Bernheim, he 
emphasized that nonliterate peoples were also carriers of history, which, however, was 
principally conceivable only as culture history. Starting from the migration theory of 
F. Ratzel (1887) and the Kulturkreis concept of L. Frobenius (1898), he developed, as 
a professional historian, a historical method for ethnology which was published in 1911. 
This method was further developed in Austria by Wilhelm Schmidt, with contributions 
by Wilhelm Koppers (1937), and it became the guiding standard for the so-called 
Vienna School of Ethnology. Koppers writes: 

Die Ethnologie hat es im allgemeinen mit einem zuniichst nur flaichenhaft gegebenen Ma- 
terial zu tun. Dass die da gegebenen Kulturerscheinungen keineswegs gleichen sondern, jeden- 
falls vielfach, verschiedenen Alters sind, wird bald klar. Aber die Frage ist, ob die Ethnologie 
liber Mittel verfiigt, um den Forschungsstoff zuverlissig zu ordnen und ihm in seinem zeit- 
lichen und kausalen Verhiltnis naher zu bestimmen (1954:137). Bei gegebener Lage und Art des 
Forschungsmaterials (im allgemeinen Fehlen schriftlicher Quellen) erblickte und erblickt man 
mit Recht in der Ermittlung der kulturellen Beziehungen die vornehmste und wirklich brauch- 
bare Grundlage der historisch ethnologischen Untersuchungen (1957:383). 


In the nature of the case, it is necessary to start with the comparison of similar 
culture elements in order to determine cultural relationships. To do this, it is necessary 
‘o test whether the existing similarities justify the assumption of historic-genetic 
connections. As evidence, one must use the so-called criterion of form (Formkriterium); 
that is, features which are common to single elements must be characteristic and 
annot arise from the nature and purpose of the object itself. If these conditions ob- 
ain, it means that the elements concerned go back toa single place of origin and have 
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reached their established area of distribution by diffusion or migration. A clustering 
of criteria of form produces the so-called criterion of quantity (Quantitatskriterion), 
which is supposed to strengthen the assumption of historical connections between 
cultures. By application of this quantitative method of comparison, one arrives at the 
finding of culture complexes and layers of cultures (Kulturschichten) as constructive 
components of recent ethnic units. 

Several criteria serve for the establishment of a relative chronology according to 
the method of Graebner and Schmidt: the criterion of geographic location (i.e., cul- 
tures in marginal and remote areas often point to relatively high age); the criterion 
of geographic distribution (i.e., a broad regional distribution of culture elements can 
be a sign of their great antiquity); and the criterion of sequential deposits and culture 
layers (the culture covered by another cultural layer is older in that locality than the 


culture which covers it). 

W. Koppers, elaborating on Graebner and Schmidt concerning the question o! 
causality, writes 
Wie alles historische Arbeiten, so gipfelt auch das ethnologische in der Klarstellung der Kausal- 
verhiltnisse. [Wegan des Fehlens schriftlicher Quellen] kennt die Ethnologie und mehr noch die 
Prihistorie . . . keine Ereignis-, also auch keine politische Geschichte, oder doch nur . . . Andeu- 
tungen davon. Fiir diese Wissenschaften kann infolgedessen im wesentlichen nur ein kulturge 
schichtliches Arbeiten in Betracht kommen. Gewiss ist es Tatsache, dass auch im Bereiche der 
Naturviélker das Individuum existiert und eine Rolle spielt. Aber damit erfassen wir nicht dic 
einzelnen Individuen, die in der Vergangenheit die verschiedenen Kulturerrungenschaften ins 
Dasein setzten. Was wir versuchen und in manchen Fillen auch erreichen kénnen, ist, den 
Kulturkomplex zu bestimmen, dem die betreffenden Elemente von Haus aus angehéren. Und das 
ist zuverlissig wiederum nur im engen Anschluss an die Beziehungsforschung méglich. Natiirlich 
kommen wir auf diese Weise... nicht zur Erfassung der Kausalititsfaktoren in individuo, 
sondern miissen uns mit einer gruppen-oder komplexmassigen Kausalititsbestimmung begniigen 


1952b: 408f). 


These principles of the historic method are still considered basically and essentially 
correct by the representatives of Austrian ethnology, but it must be strongly empha- 
sized that an application of these criteria of relation and time, if applied too formal 
istically and in too simplified a manner, can lead to erroneous conclusions. In any case, 
the method needs revision and expansion. The Kulturkreise delineated by Graebner 
and Schmidt have shown themselves to be untenable. They were formulated in the 
pioneer stage of historical ethnology and must be understood as rising out of the re 
search situation of that time, which was characterized by the battle against evolu 
tionism. The Kulturkreise did definitely represent a serious attempt to apply an 
ordering principle to the multitude of nonliterate cultures, i.e., to reduce them to their 
hypothetical basic units. A Kulturkreis was understood as a reconstructed culture 
complex of world-wide distribution, which contained essential elements from all as 
pects of culture (economy, ergology, social organization, religion, and so on) and which 
was said to form a part of several recent cultures. In the final analysis, it was assume? 
to go back to a former tribal culture which originated several thousand years ago ina 
particular area, expanded from there by migrations, and was able to retain a substan- 
tial number of its elements because of the human tendency to inertia. Thus, several 
Kulturkreise were constructed: the “lower” hunters (Urkulturen) and the “higher” 
hunters (totemism), the agrarians and herders, and these became stratified and inte! 
mixed in various places and in varying degrees. The present cultures are said to have 


developed in this manner. 
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As early as 1931, W. Koppers in his review of the work of O. Menghin, Weltge- 
schichte der Steinzeit (in Anthropos) indicated basic doubts concerning the validity of 
the Kulturkreise. But at that time the Vienna school was not yet ready for a compre- 
hensive criticism. The Kulturkreis scheme was by no means taken over by all Austrian 
ethnologists—for example, not by Heine-Geldern, who otherwise worked completely 
in a historical framework. Only W. Schmidt, who lived in Fribourg, Switzerland, after 
1938, far from developments in Vienna, -adhered to the scheme—with certain modifi- 
cations—until his death in 1954. In Vienna, meanwhile, criticisms and revisions of the 
older constructs and the results of the historic ethnology continued. The implicit 
Kulturkreis conception of persistence is unrealistic and is not provable. The criteria of 
relationship were often too superficially applied. The research possibilities of historical 
ethnology were judged too optimistically. Too much value was also attributed to the 
evidence from studies of culture element distributions. Thus, for methodological and 
factual reasons, the Kulturkreis concept as such, as well as the Kulturkreis scheme, 
were given up by the Vienna school of ethnologists. New findings of prehistoric re- 
search contributed to this toa marked degree (see Haekel 1952/53 :969f.; 1956a:19 ff.; 
1956b; 1959; Koppers 1953/54:49 f.; 1955a:177; 1959:110-126; Jettmar 1952/53; 
1953a,b). It is certainly not permissible to equate the Vienna school of historical 
ethnology with Kulturkreis doctrine, as is sometimes still done. 

In the following, the picture of present-day ethnological research in Austria shall 
be drawn in broad strokes. It is in the nature of ethnology as a complex science that 
its factual materials can be ordered and interpreted from several viewpoints and with 
several methods. Besides the historically oriented ethnology, there are in several 
countries ahistorical approaches to research, which generally can be referred to as 
structural, functional, sociological, and psychological viewpoints. The importance of 
these directions of research was recognized in principle by the Vienna school (and also 
by Schmidt), but they seldom had effective application. A new orientation is beginning 
to appear in Austrian ethnology which aims to bring these other viewpoints into har- 
mony with historical ethnology. But before I can discuss this more fully, I must set 
forth a few things about the further development of the historical method and the 
formulation of historical problems. 

This was primarily the line taken by Koppers, who emphasized that ethnology is 
basically a historical discipline. Insofar as it concerns itself with cultures of nonliterate 
peoples, ethnology is at a disadvantage in comparison to history proper, particularly 
in respect to the determination of chronology and causation. It can contribute to the 
reconstruction of the culture history of primitives through its own methods, but it 
must, insofar as possible, also seek out connections with the results of archeological re- 
search. In view of the unity of human nature and the continuity of the historical and 
cultural process, it seemed justifiable to declare ethnology and prehistory to be parts 
of universal history (Koppers 1952b, 1957). Koppers’ insistence on a close cooperation 
between ethnology and prehistory—which is considered self evident in America, for 
example—can be explained by the specific situation of the ‘“anthropological”’ disci- 
plines in Central Europe. Koppers strongly opposes the transfer of the idea of bio- 
ogical development (evolutionism) to the cultural process, and just as strongly opposes 
the assumption of strict laws of history and of the development of culture. The con- 
ept of evolution, which originally belongs in history, was also recently discussed by 
\. Closs of the University of Graz (1956b). Furthermore, Koppers tries to make 


ve — use of whatever could be preserved from the earlier formulations of the 


enna school, as for example in the ethno-historical Australian research where he 
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builds on the work of McCarthy (Koppers 1956b), and again in the evaluation of the 
nature and age of the High God concept and the ancient conditions of the culture of 
mankind (1952a). 

Concerning the importance of the various viewpoints in ethnology, Koppers ex- 
presses himself as follows: 
In wesentlicher Uebereinstimmung mit Birket-Smith und anderen bekannten Kulturhistorikern 
unter den Ethnologen sehe ich in der Ethnologie eine historische Wissenschaft. Ich méchte aber 
ausdruecklich betonen, dass ich dabei andere Aspekte und Betrachtungsrichtungen, wie sie z.B. 
in Strukturforschung, Funktionalismus, Integration, Culture Pattern, Culture and Personality 
und Acculturation zum Ausdruck kommen, an und fiir sich keineswegs fiir unberechtigt und 
iiberfliissig halte. Im Gegenteil, sie dienen vielfach zur besseren Erfassung und Wertung der 
lokalgegebenen Kulturerscheinungen, von denen die ethnologische Vergleichs- und Beziehungs- 
forschung ja auszugehen hat. In ahnlicher Weise und mit gleichem Recht kénnen auch die psy- 
chologischen und soziologischen Angelegenheiten in den Vordergrund gestellt werden. Aber in 
allen diesen Fallen handelt es sich dann nicht um die Ethnologie, sondern um . . . Teilbereiche 


derselben (1954: 143). 


In this context it may now be shown how these other viewpoints can be built into 
the historical method of ethnology. In comparing cultural parallels to show inter- 
cultural relationships, the elements have frequently been dealt with too atomistically. 
Little consideration was given to their local cultural and social context and their 
integration and cultural valuation. This led to a tendency to deal too much with 
external formal similarities, which naturally led to frequent erroneous conclusions. As 
I have already explained elsewhere (Haekel 1955; 1956a:30-36; 1956b:4; 1959:136 
138), the criteria of relationship (criterion of form and of quantity) of Graebner’s and 
Schmidt’s methodology cannot always establish historic connections between cultural 
phenomena, even when applied correctly with regard to form. The criterion of form is 
not free of a certain subjectivism. In evaluating what is characteristic and unique, and 
therefore able to furnish proof for the assumption of intercultural relationships, the 
opinions of various researchers may differ considerably. Sometimes emotional factors 
enter. However, this element of uncertainty in the criterion of form can be diminished; 
that is, sources of error in evaluating cultural similarities can largely be eliminated. 
To achieve this, the points of comparison must be described sharply and unequivo- 
cally; furthermore—and this is essential—local structures, internal cultural relation- 
ships, integrations, and value systems must as far as possible be taken into account 
in the process of comparison. The detailed investigations carried out by representatives 
of the nonhistorical viewpoints furnish valuable data for such an undertaking. In 
other words, this is an intensified ‘“‘Lokalinterpretation” (to use a term of Graebner 
which must be combined with cultural comparison. It is obvious that this postulate 
cannot always be fulfilled in a satisfactory manner and that a broad research for 
relationships is therefore difficult. More than formerly, when the whole matter was 
still considered much simpler, one will have to put a non liquet in answering the ques 
tion of historical connections; in other words, he will have to refrain from taking 4 


definite stand. 
It is therefore recommended that for the time being, research on historical rela- 


tionships be restricted to geographically limited areas. It is then easier to give tu 
consideration to the local data, and there is more possibility for control and for 4 
better understanding of intertribal communications. This is not to diminish the im- 
portance and justification of wide area or intercontinental comparative studies. But 
the question is which elements of culture are to be compared. It should also be note: 
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that the counter argument of long distance. should be raised neither too lightly nor a 
priori concerning the question of world-wide culture connections. Heine-Geldern has 
long dedicated himself to such wide-ranging studies, particularly concerning the ques- 
tion of pre-Columbian culture relations between the Old and the New World (Heine- 
Geldern 1954, 1955a,b; 1958 and others). Concerning the methodological procedure 
used in this enterprise, he says: 

Wenn wir zu einem wirklichen historischen Verstiindnis dieser Beziehungen gelangen wollen, 
miissen wir nach ganzen Komplexen Ausschau halten, deren einzelne Teile organisch zusam- 
mengehéren, nach Komplexen, die nicht regellos verteilt, sondern sowohl in der Alten Welt wie 
in Amerika réumlich und zeitlich begrenzt und wenigstens einigermassen datierbar sind. Solche 
Komplexe stehen uns in einigen Kunststilen Asiens und Amerikas, sowie in den Metallformen und 
metallurgischen Techniken Asiens und Siidamerikas zur Verfiigung. Gelingt es uns, mit ihrer 
Hilfe ein chronologisches System aufzubauen, so kénnen wir dann mit der nétigen Vorsicht 
versuchen, auch andere Kulturelemente in diesen Rahmen einzuordnen (1955b:349 f.). 


Not all cultural phenomena are equally useful in the investigation of intercultural 
relationships, but this fact was not sufficiently taken into account in the Vienna school. 
The evaluation of similarities can turn out differently according to whether one com- 
pares, for example, ergological objects, social traits, institutions, myths, or art styles. 
Social organization and kinship systems are particularly difficult elements for proving 
historical connections. It is precisely in social life that man has but limited possi- 
bilities. As is well known, social groups and social phenomena are closely correlated 
with biological (regulation of reproduction), economic, demographic, ideological, and 
psychological factors. It is possible that similar social forms and social traits will 
develop in certain circumstances again and again. If it is possible to speak of “regu- 
larities” in cultural life, then these will have to be found primarily in the social sector. 
I do not consider it justifiable to speak of true laws. Naturally, this depends upon what 
one wishes to understand by the term “law.” Sociology, like language, has a special 
position within the frame of total culture, and it is therefore understandable that a 
special branch of investigation, “social anthropology,” has developed. I consider pos- 
sible a cooperation with historical ethnology, specifically in the frame of ‘Lokal- 
interpretation,” that is, in evaluating the cultural phenomena in their local context 
(Haekel 1956a: 31-33; 1959:138). 

If ethnology in Austria is now principally considered as a historical science, there 
is also talk of the ahistorical viewpoints. The question arises how these can be harmo- 
nized, and in answer the following may be said: No matter how exactly and compre- 
hensively investigations concerning the subtle aspects of cultural life (structures, 
functions, integrations, etc.) may be carried out, they do not suffice to understand 
fully and completely the cultural events and the rise of cultures, and to advance to 
the deeper causal factors. This follows from the simple fact that each people, each 
culture, is rooted in the past, that every ethnic unit is in definite relation to every 
other, and that peoples again and again have moved from one place to another. There- 
lore the historical perspective in ethnological research cannot but press itself upon us. 
This implies that synchronically and diachronically oriented studies of relationships 
are justified and needed, unless one is satisfied with the investigation of present cul- 
tural and social data and conditions. In my opinion, such limitation cannot be fully 
satisfactory, as ethnology is supposed to try to achieve a deeper understanding of 
cultures. Yet it must be admitted that the postulates of detailed ethnological research 
in historical depth and breadth are still hard to carry out, and that the results of such 
‘tudies can sometimes be rather problematic and hypothetical. It is therefore under- 
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standable that many “anthropologists” restrict themselves to the study of immediately 
observable facts. But such difficulty does not change the basically historical character 
of ethnology. 

In an attempt to put historical reconstruction on as solid a base as possible, the 
Vienna school first tried to work out cultural relationships, in part because such re- 
lationships, comparatively speaking, are still most easily established. Thus ethno- 
historical research was seen in Austria primarily from the angle of culture transmission. 
In this, however, human conservatism was emphasized too unilaterally, and culture 
change was seen primarily in relation to outside influence. Historical ethnology, how- 
ever, cannot restrict itself to the establishment of intercultural relationships and 
hypothetical culture complexes. Other historical processes exist, and their investigation 
is also fundamental: acculturation, intracultural developments, independent inven 
tions and creations, “ethnogenesis,” and the ambivalent interplay of inertia and 
change. It should be noted that Austrian ethnologists are primarily interested in the 
acculturation process within primitive cultures or between these and “exotic” high 
cultures. Of course, their study is frequently made difficult by the constantly expand- 
ing Europeanization. Austrian ethnologists recognize the importance of investigations 
of the manner in which natives meet modern civilization. For various reasons such 
studies cannot be carried out to the same extent as elsewhere, but Austrians have 
carried out field investigations of this nature (Manndorff 1955, 1956, 1958 and others). 

Contrary to Schmidt’s optimistic belief that ethnology could reconstruct a cultural 
history of preliterate mankind within its own methodology, Austrians today are fully 
aware of the limitations of purely ethnological research. It is thus indispensable for 
ethnology to try to find as many connections as possible with prehistory, research in 
high cultures, and written history. To this should be added the use of dated written 
sources concerning nonliterate peoples, starting with their first contact with Europeans 
(ethno-history, in the American sense). Historical ethnology can hope to bring its task 
closer to a solution by using the results of neighboring disciplines. These demands are 
not new; they are found in Graebner’s method, and have been utilized in various works 
of Austrian ethnologists. But since Austrian ethnology now intends to go beyond the 
investigation of cultural relationship and to turn to the study of other historical prob- 
lems and processes, collaboration with neighboring disciplines and the full use of 
historical documents will be more important in the future. This is the case, for example, 
in a broad investigation of the relationship between inertia and change in culture, 
which should be undertaken sometime (Haekel 1956a:41—40; 1959; 140), and in the 
study of intracultural developments and independent inventions. (For an attempt to 
find a methodological basis for such an undertaking, see Haekel 1956a:49.) 

Diffusion is important in all these research enterprises. In the past, Austrian 
ethnologists have paid too little attention to the fact that very complicated processes 
are involved in diffusion, but they are now trying to liberate themselves from concep 
tualizations that led to oversimplification. This is what Koppers has to say on this 
point (1955a:175 f.): 
the 


Lf 


Whenever it is possible, we must attempt to establish, not only the fact of diffusion, but also 
reasons why it took place and the way in which it was effected. Diffusion never consists of the 
mere mechanical introduction of new traits. There is always selection and integration into the 
existing cultural tradition. However, where there are no written sources and the process cann' 
actually be observed, the knowledge of the fact itself will still retain its value. The historicalls 
minded ethnologist wishes to probe into the greater depths of time, into the realms where the 
determination of the fact of diffusion is still feasible, but the reason why it happened is no longe* 
accessible (see also Heine-Geldern 1955b:347 ff.; Haekel 1959:135 ff.). 
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Now a few words concerning the question of whether high cultures are also the 
proper object of ethnological research. The view is taken in Austria today that ethnol- 
ogy should not only dedicate itself to the investigation of primitive cultures, but 
should also under certain circumstances include the archaic and “‘exotic” high cultures. 
This would have to be done with respect to: (1) the influence of high cultures upon 
primitive cultures; (2) the possible influence of primitive cultures upon high cultures; 
(3) comparison of the cultural phenomena of high cultures and primitive cultures in 
different epochs, so as to have a wider perspective which can provide a better evalua- 
tion of the high cultures (or at least to draw attention to problems of a general nature) ; 
(4) comparisons between high cultures to clarify the question of their historic-genetic 
connections; and (5) ethnological contributions to the problem of the origin of high 
cultures. 

Such a program can only be realized in close collaboration with those specific 
disciplines which deal with high cultures (Orientalists, Egyptologists, Indianists, Sinol- 
ogists, and so on). Although such investigations have previously been made by Aus- 
trian ethnologists, ethnological research in high culture has only recently become a 
methodologically important branch of ethnological studies (Haekel 1956a:81-90, 
1956c, 1952; Heine-Geldern 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957; Jettmar 1953; Hohenwart-Ger- 
lachstein 1956; Hirschberg 1955). 

Closs (1956a) established a special program of research within the framework of 
ethnology. It concerns the systematic and critical evaluation of reports on submerged 
populations in the geographic and historical works of antiquity and of Arabic writers, 
as well as in the annals of high cultures outside Europe. These archaic peoples (Scyth- 
ians, Thracians, old Turks, old Magyars, and the like) have a particular culture- 
historical importance in that they can be more or less directly connected with archeo- 
logical finds, and further because they are mentioned in dated written history, and 
because they participated to some extent in the formation of later peoples. Closs wishes 
to call this branch of investigation “‘paleoethnology.”’ In my opinion it would perhaps 
be better to speak of ‘“‘archeoethnology.” 

In view of its complex character, ethnology is seen today in Austria as a compara- 
tive cultural science and as the history of cultures and peoples. The former constitutes 
the precondition for the latter, and also includes the study of the formal principles 
which determine and mold the cultures. Auxilary sciences important to ethnology are 
prehistory, the various disciplines of high culture research, linguistics, social anthro- 
pology, and psychology. 

Finally, the methodological principles and guide lines already discussed will be dem- 
onstrated with a concrete example, namely, a comparative investigation of the cosmic 
tree and pole in the myth and cult of Northwestern America (Haekel 1958). 

In analyzing the complex of ideas under discussion, as well as the respective re- 
ligious and mythological contexts, I have started from the Bella Coola, a tribe which 
has a special position in the Northwest Coast area (Salish in origin but culturally 
strongly assimilated to the Northern Kwakiutl). Next, data from the Salish of the 
lower Fraser river are investigated because, according to language and tradition, the 
Bella Coola seem to have originated there. Finally, the material of the inland Salish, 
the Kutenai, and the Kwakiutl is presented. It is interesting to know that the concepts 
in question do not seem to occur among the related Nootka. Detailed comparisons 
show that there are more similarities between Kwakiutl and inland Salish than between 
Kwakiutl and Bella Coola with regard to ideology and cult integration of the cosmic 
tree and pole (and particularly the ritual post). How can this special position of the 
Bella Coola be explained? From the structure of their religion and mythology it seems 
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to follow that the specifically Salish conception of a world tree later disintegrated as a 
result of developing a pronounced celestial orientation. 

However, it seems that although the similarities can be explained only by the 
assumption of historical connections, they cannot be explained by diffusion from the 
coast to the interior nor by late migrations in the opposite direction. Thus it was 
hypothesized that there was a common substratum in which the ancestors of the 
Salish and the Kwakiutl participated. The linguistic relationship between these ethnic 
groups (Mosan phylum) points in the same direction. 

The analysis and comparative evaluation of the materials from the northern coast 
tribes (Tsimshian, Tlingit, and Haida) follows. A special question arises when we con- 
sider the coincidence between the complex of ideas of these tribes and that of the 
Kwakiutl and Salish, and the ethnic origin of the northern tribes from the interior. 
Since there is no indication that the Tlingit and Haida (Na-Dene) brought the ideology 
of the cosmic tree and pole with them, everything points to their having been influenced 
by the southern coastal tribes. Though the Tsimshian show a series of parallels with 
the inland Salish in their mythology, they too seem to have received the concept of the 
cosmic pole from the coastal tribes. In other ways the material from the northern 
coastal tribes offers many pointers to specific traits of the tree-post conception of the 
“Mosan substratum.” 

The ‘“‘Mosan substratum,” the hypothetical carrier of this complex of ideas in 
northwestern North America, is then compared with reconstructions carried out with 
the help of prehistoric and ethnological data by Drucker, Borden, Bryan, and others. 
From this comparison is derived the impression that the ‘‘Mosan-entity”’ was origi- 
nally localized in the interior of northwestern North America and had nothing to do 
with the Early Maritime Culture, the basic layer of the Northwest Coast. The complex 
of ideas probably went up the coast with the Wakash people who had separated them- 
selves from the ‘‘Mosan substratum” constituting a later “intermediate period marked 
by the arrival of Interior groups” as expressed by Charles Borden. The chronological 
starting point of 500 B.C. derived from Carbon 14 dates of Early Maritime could be 
considered as the earliest date for the arriva! of the Wakash (Kwakiutl) at the coast 
and thus also for the arrival of our complex of ideas. 

Since northern and central Asia are now a specific domain of the cosmic tree and 
pole ideology, selected examples from these areas are contrasted with materials from 
Northwestern America so as to broaden the approach. Agreements in principle as well 
as in details are of such a nature that historical connections appear evident. The 
question of interpretation presents a complicated problem. First, the rich Asiatic ma- 
terial appears to offer many possibilities for clarifying several obscure points in the 
related ideas of Northwest America (for instance, concerning the correlation between 
world tree, water of life, and a female “divinity”’). To clarify the question of diffusion 
from Siberia via Bering Strait to North America, ethnological and archeological data 
of a general nature must also be introduced. The ancestors of the Eskimo and the 

Na-Dene, as the last immigrants from Asia, are excluded as the carriers of the tree-pole 
ideology. As the last possible date for the immigration of the ancestors of the ‘‘Mosan- 
unit” (and with it the transmission of the complex of ideas) we may use C-14 data ot 
archeological finds in the Eskimo-Aleut region which indicate approximately the 
year 1000 B.C. 

From this it would follow that the essential tree-pole complex must be assumed t' 
have existed in Siberia at least in the 2nd millennium B.C. At that time the Turk 
Mongols and the Tungus, among whom the tree-pole ideology is strongly developed 
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had not yet been formed as ethnic groups. But archeological investigation in Eurasia 
shows many evidences of connections between the prenomadic agrarian cultures of the 
Eurasiatic steppes and Oriental high cultures (where on the one hand the conception 
of the cosmic tree was very important, and on the other hunting-fishing cultures 
existed in the Taiga zone). The ancestors of those groups, who later in Northwest 
America became recognizable as the ‘‘Mosan-entity,”’ probably originated from such 
hunting cultures in Siberia which were influenced by southern and western impulses. 
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CHINANTEC KINSHIP IN PALANTLA, OAXACA, MEXICO 

The kinship system of the Chinantec Indians of Palantla, Oaxaca, Mexico 
is of special interest for its unusual emphasis upon age distinctions.' The 
Indians employ a definite stratification of collateral relatives, grandparents, 
and siblings into three distinct levels, and in this way the Chinantec usage 
agrees with Murdock’s general definition of the Hawaiian type of nomenclature 
(1949: 223). On the other hand, the classification of the parental generation 
and descending lineal generations (there are separate terms for collateral rela- 
tives and lineal relatives at these points) does not wholly coincide with the 
Hawaiian terminology but rather approaches Type B, European, in the Lowie- 
Kirchhoff scheme (1948:63). 

The following description highlights these matters, and indicates features 
in the Chinantec situation which neither scheme takes fully into account.? 


THE CONSANGUINAL TERMINOLOGY 


Relative age, not generation, is the distinctive feature of the Chinantec 
system. All collateral relatives, siblings, and lineal relatives beyond the first 
ascending generation are classified according to relative age to Ego, thus 
obscuring and dominating all other criteria for terminology differentiation. 

The consanguinal terminology is extremely simple, and involves only nine 
terms. For purposes of completeness, all forms are given in Table 1 as they 
occur with each of the three singular person markers: hni® my, ?nin* your, and 
dza® his/her. 

As is common in Mesoamerica, sex is distinguished by the terminology 
only for relatives who are older than Ego. The sex of Ego does not affect the 
terminology. 

The terms for father and mother are the only ones which are denotative. 
The terms for child and grandchild do not distinguish between sex. The re- 
maining five terms classify kin by age relative to Ego. There are three cate- 
gories, defined by age relative to Ego, into which remaining consanguinal 
relatives are classified. 

In the first category, FaFa, MoFa, FaMo and MoMo are classified to- 
gether with all collateral relatives of Ego who are two or more generations older 
than he. Sex is distinguished by the two terms grandfather and grandmother. 

In the second category, all siblings and collateral relatives older than Ego 
by as much as one generation are referred to according to sex by the terms 
older male relative and older female relative. 

In the third category, there is one term which marks all siblings and col- 
lateral relatives of the same age as or younger than Ego. 

Thus, for example, FaBr who is roughly the same age as Fa or merely 
slightly older than Ego is termed older male relative, but if he is quite a bit 
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TABLE 1. CONSANGUINAL KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


Relationship 


grandfather 
grandmother 

father 

mother 

older male relative 
older female relative 
younger relative 
child 


grandchild 


older than father he may be classified as grandfather, along with FaFa and 
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Chinantec Terms, Singular Person 


First 
(my) 


hjgy¢”hni* 


ci? yo"hni* 
ti'nye™hni?® 
mi'éeg*hni® 
nyu‘hni® 
ngithni® 
hothni® 


jeg*hnié 


Second 
(your) 


ci? yo"?nin® 


239 3 


ti'nyei?*?nin’ 
mi'éeg*?nin*® 
nyu*?nin*® 
n¢gi*?nin* 
ryu???ni 
he*?nin* 
jeg??nin® 


F'aFaBr who is roughly the same age as FaFa. 


(61, 1959] 


Third 
(his/her) 


hj*gyg?*dza* 
til? yo"dza* 
tithmisdza® 
miléeg'dza® 
nyu'dza® 
ngi'dza® 
ro?!dza' 

h Iza’ 
jeg*dza? 


Diagram 1 attempts to schematize the system of consanguinal terminology. 
The horizontal lines dissecting the diagram divide Ego’s relatives according to I 
age relative to him. Line A divides those relatives who are younger than Ego t 


from those who are older. Line B divides those relatives who are as much as 
one generation older than Ego from those who are more than one generation 
older. The term for younger relative (ro”*) is given twice for the sake of clarity. 


Two additional denotative terms for consanguinal relatives not mentioned " 
pl 
hi 

hi'gyo?”* Ti} er 
[grandfather] [grandmother] 


A 


Hn yu‘ 


[older male relative 


A 


ti'nye?* 
[father] [ 


miltéeg* 


mother] 


[older female relative] 


O 


ngit 


A 
ro? 
< 


[younger relative] 


A male 
O female 


efther sex 


J 


ho 


EGO 


[younger relative] 


* [child] 


Jeg? [grandchild] 


O 


r 


Diagram 1: Consanguinal Terms. 
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heretofore serve as alternate terms to the classsificatory term for child of either 
sex: ha*nyu™hni® my son, ha*mai*hni* my daughter. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the range of usage of these denotative 
terms as contrasted with the classificatory terms. From personal observation 
and from reports it would seem that the classificatory term is more widely 
used among the older members of the society while the denotative terms are 
favored among the younger generation. This seems related to the distinctions 
of the present social system of the Mexican, Spanish-speaking community 
which is exercising ever-increasing influence on the Chinantec community. 

Relatives beyond the second ascending generation and second descending 
lineal generation from Ego are defined by the addition of a number. Examples 
are Ci!?yo"hni® to* my great-grandmother and jeg*hni® to! my great-grandchild, 
wherein tot is the inanimate numeral two. An alternate form for my great- 
grandchild is jeg' jeg*hni’. 

The terms for step-relatives utilize certain forms which occur in the con- 
sanguinal terminology by joining with them the morpheme ?ma. The term for 
slep-parent is and that for step-child is ha'?ma'hni*. Step-siblings 
(i.e., those who have neither parent in common) are not considered related and 
there is no term to denote them. Half-siblings (i.e., those who have one parent 
in common), however, are considered full consanguinal relatives and are 
termed as such. 


AFFINAL TERMINOLOGY 


To a large extent the affinal system of terminology conforms to the Spanish 
system, with certain extensions. Table 2 presents these data. Rather than 
present all three forms with singular person markers (hni* my, ?nin® your, dza* 
his/her) only the first of these is utilized. 

The reciprocal term used between spouses and that for sibling-in-law are 
the only affinal terms which do not indicate sex. The only loan word in the 
group is ku*nyi® which comes from the Spanish cufiado. In the light of the 


TABLE 2. AFFINAL KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


Chinantec Term 


Relationship 
(First person singular) 

spouse hj*gu*hni® 
father-in-law dzu’yye™*hni§ 
mother-in-law ¢eg*hni® 
son-in-law no*hni® 
daughter-in-law lo*hni® 
grandson-in-law no" jeg*hni3 
granddaughter-in-law lo® jeg*hni® 
co-father mihothni? 
co-mother ¢i'thothni 


sibling-in-law 


= 
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extended use of terms for collateral consanguinal relatives, it is not surprising 
that this term for sibling-in-law is extended beyond Spanish usage to include 
the spouse of any of Ego’s collateral relatives. However, the spouse of a much 
older collateral relative who is classified as a grandparent by the consanguinal 
terminology is also classified as a grandparent. 

The parents of the spouse of one’s children and grandchildren are here 
termed co-father and co-mother. These two terms, as will be noted below, have 
been extended under Catholic influence to include a child’s baptismal spon- 


sors. 


A=O 


dzu Sn 


A-o Ao A-o0-0 A 


ku®pyi*! ku*nyi*! EGO}hi®’gut ku®pyi*! mi*ho*|é itho* ku’ pyi? 


A-O A-O A-O A-O A- A-O 


mi*ho*|é mi*ho* Eibho* mi*ho‘ Ei'ho* Zi'ho* 


jeg? yo*jeg? 


Diagram 2: Affinal Terms. 


There are two alternate forms of the terms for son-in-law and daughter-in- 
law: les tored and m¢*lo*kya‘hni® respectively. They use the indicator of 
possession ky 4 as does the loan word for sibling-in-law. 

Diagram 2 illustrates the affinal terminology. Only a token number of 
possible siblings-in-law are included in the diagram. 

Gop-RELATIVES 

The following terms have reference to the act of water baptism. With the 
exception of those terms which have been borrowed in their entirety from the 
affinal terminology and those borrowed from the Spanish, the morpheme 
hm@i' wafer is used joined with what are already familiar kinship morphemes. 

Alternate forms for godparents include a single form which does not indi- 
cate the sex of the relative, plus two terms which do. The exact status of these 
forms is not clear; they may be the result of recrossing of dialects brought 
about by marriages across dialectical boundaries. At any rate, the terms which 


= 
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TABLE 3. Gop-RELATIVE TERMINOLOGY 


Chinantec Term 


Relationship 
(First person singular) 
my godfather hmi®hmeithni® 
my godmother ceg'hm@githni® 
my godparent ci'hmgi*thni® 


my godchild hu*hmgi‘hni® 


indicate the sex of the relative and the term which does not are not both found 
within an idiolect; certain individuals use the former and others use the latter. 
There are two alternate sets of terms for godfather and godmother of one’s 
children and grandchildren which have been borrowed from two sources. First, 
the terms mi®ho‘hni’ and Gi'hothni*® have been taken over and extended in mean- 
ing from the affinal terminology. Second, the terms ku*ba*'kya‘hni*® and 
ku’ma*'kya‘hni® have been borrowed from the Spanish compadre and comadre. 
Like the Spanish loan for sibling-in-law, these last two occur with the mor- 
pheme kya‘. The terms ku*ba* and ku*ma* are also used as vocative terms. 


SoME MISCELLANEOUS TERMS 


Finally, there are a few general terms of reference which do not always 
indicate the specific relationship of a person to Ego, but which are perhaps the 
most commonly heard in every day speech. They are all descriptive terms and, 
with the exception of those for one’s spouse, all emphasize age relative to Ego. 
Elder relatives are classified as dza*hwa?kya*hni*, which can roughly be trans- 
lated my elder people. Younger lineal relatives who are no longer babies, and 
also children-in-law are classified as Gi*kya‘hni*, roughly, my youngsters. 
Lineal relatives who are yet babies are classified as gin*kya‘*hni®, my babies. 
(Note that though I have translated these last few terms as plural, they may 
also be translated as singular since number is not marked on Chinantec nouns.) 
One’s spouse is referred to by terms which indicate sex: gy¢?'kya*hni® or 
dza*nyo™kya‘hni® my man and ?yo*"kya*hni® or m¢@*kya‘*hni® my woman. 

VocaTIveE TERMS 

With the exceptions noted, the terms mentioned thus far are terms of refer- 
ence only, and are infrequently employed for everyday conversation. A few 
vocative terms are heard in everyday speech, but not all of them imply a 
relationship to the speaker. Terms which one uses in addressing his parents 
include: tia' father and mai® mother. These terms may be extended to other 
relatives such as aunts, uncles, or grandparents when these relatives are very 
close to the speaker, especially in the absence of the actual parent due to 
death or separation. The only other terms which imply a relationship of any 
kind are those used in speaking to the parents of the spouse of one’s offspring 
(co-parents) or the godparents of one’s offspring; the terms are interchange- 
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able for either of these relationships. The forms bo?* and ba’u‘ are alternates 
which are used for persons of both sexes and between persons of both sexes 
reciprocally, and the loan words ku*ba®* and ku*’ma* mentioned above are also 
used for the same relationship but indicate the sex of the person addressed. 

There are four additional vocative terms which do not imply a relationship 
to the speaker but which do emphasize relative age. An adult addresses a 
youth as nyi?'. Anyone addressing a young or middle-aged adult would address 
him as gyd”*' or her as ?yo*'. If a person of either sex is extremely old, he may 
be addressed as tie*. Young people generally call each other by their given 
names or by nicknames. 

Vocative terms are also used referentially in such situations as when an 
older person makes conversation with a small child: nai? mai’, where’s mommy? 


DISCUSSION 


The most striking feature of the Chinantec kinship system in Palantla is the 
great emphasis placed on relative age in the differentiation of kin. The func- 
tional context for this stress is not at first apparent, but it is probably historical. 

In Palantla, other than the fact that age is respected highly, there seem now 
to be no special duties or functions relegated exclusively to older people. The 
town is run by the younger men. Though the advice of the old men is respected 
and always secured before making any important decision which involves the 
community, they do not seem to play an important role in village life. 

Published and unpublished information from adjoining and adjacent areas, 
however, suggests that the Palantla case is not unique, and that it possibly 
reflects an earlier historical situation. Data from other Chinantec communities, 
from the Coatlan Mixe, from the Sierra Popoluca, all suggest strongly that in 
the past there was a more definite division of communities by relative age 
grades, reflected so strongly in the Palantla terminology. 

For other Chinantec communities, Weitlaner (with Carlo Antonio Castro 
and with Arthur Rubel) has reported similar matters for Tlacoatzintepec and 
for Ojitlan (1951:447-450, 1954: 160ff; Rubel 1955). Mention of the functional 
age-grading system which Cline encountered among the Western Chinantec of 
San Pedro Yolox appears in a summary paper presented by Weitlaner and 
Hoogshagen (1957), which also contains data on other Oaxacan groups.‘ 

The materials from Chinantec communities, plus those of Mixes (Coatlan, 
Totontepec) led Weitlaner and Hoogshagen to remark on the surprising re- 
semblance between various groups with ‘‘a nearly uniform system, with few 
regional variations, despite the fact that they are completely distinct linguistic 
groups.” The neighboring Indian communities in Veracruz seem also to share 
this system, if the data presented by Foster on the Sierra Popoluca (1949) have 
been correctly interpreted here.® 

Thus the Palantla kinship terminology fits into a pattern of age-grading 
in northeastern Oaxaca-southwestern Veracruz. In turn, these patterns do not 


fully conform in detail to the conventional classifications of kinship systems 
established by Murdock and by Lowie-Kirchhoff. This divergence suggests 
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that such classification systems might be reviewed and possibly amended to 
cover concrete cases.® 
WILLIAM R. MERRIFIELD 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 


NOTES 


! The Chinantec Indians inhabit northeast Oaxaca, in the ex-Districts of Choapan, Cuicatlan, 
Ixtlan, and Tuxtepec. They number approximately 40,000. Palantla lies a few miles northwest of 
Valle Nacional. For further references on the Chinantla see Howard F. Cline (1956). 

2 Data presented here were gathered in San Juan Palantla during a twelve-month residence 
beginning October 1956, as part of a longer study for the Summer Institute of Linguistics. This 
paper has been reviewed by a number of persons to whom I wish to express appreciation for help 
and suggestions; these include Herbert Harvey, Edward Norbeck, Kimball Romney and Robert 
Weitlaner. I am especially indebted to Howard Cline and Rudy Troike for invaluable help 
throughout the preparation of this paper. 

3 Because of the classificatory nature of these five terms, it is extremely difficult to find tags 
which adequately cover the area of classification in English. In order to avoid using longer descrip- 
tive phrases, the present tags are used even though they are somewhat inadequate. 

4 These include materials on Tlacoatzintepec, Quetzalapa, Coatlan and Totontepec, with 
discussion of age-grade functioning (pp. 17-29). 

5 Ben Elson, who has been working among the Sierra Popoluca under the auspices of the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, confirms that relative age in relation to Ego is a basic criterion for 
classification of collateral relatives as originally implied by Foster (1949: 331, 334). 

6 Some of the difficulties and complexities of attempting to fit the data of the Cuicatec- 
Mazatec-Chinantec-Mixe zones into the conventional kinship classifications have also been noted 
by Robert J. Weitlaner (1957:12-13), who also notes the so-called “Eskimo” system for certain 
Cuicatec and Zapotec communities. 
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A COMMENT ON SOME FURTHER COMMENTS ON CULTURAL RELATIVISM 

In the April issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Herskovits (1958: 
266-273) discusses the emergence of cultural relativism as an important factor 
in formal philosophical deliberations concerning the ‘‘entire range of human 
culture.” He finds that the implications of cultural relativism are so important 
that they must be clarified and directed toward areas which heretofore seem to 
have been neglected. 

The import of the essay, if I understand it correctly, is to argue that we 
must not only be explicitly aware of the critique, which ‘‘the empirical study 
of the historical and psychosocial springs of human behavior and the macro- 
ethnographic analysis of its range’’ makes of the findings of ethics and ethical 
theory, but also of its message with respect to the “total range of human 
thought and conduct,” including perception and cognition. This is to say that 
all areas of human knowledge can be regarded as relative to the culture within 
which any human being can be said to know anything. The essay is also 
offered as a reaffirmation of the thesis that empirical studies already accom- 
plished by anthropologists and others show that values can be studied scienti- 
fically and, further, that such studies reveal that a “normative science of 
human culture” is impossible. 

This comment proposes to show that the implications of Herskovits’ brand 
of cultural relativism as extended to nonethical areas serves only to make 
hopelessly paradoxical the epistemological underpinnings of his theory, and 
therefore does not help but rather confuses formal philosophical thought. 

Herskovits is arguing that “the force of the enculturative experience chan- 
nels all judgments. In fact, the need for a cultural relativistic point of view 
has become apparent because of the realization that there is no way to play 
this game of making judgments across cultures except with loaded dice” 
(1958:270). Let us assume this argument is correct without, for the moment, 
asking the delicate question of how this could ever be known to be true. 

The implications of this brand of cultural relativism are clear with respect 
to value judgments. They teach that if one supposes that the values espoused 
by one’s own culture are universally valid just because one’s own culture es- 
pouses them, that person is making a judgment which reveals an obvious ethno- 
centric bias. It is a fact that ‘‘good”’ as defined in one culture may be different 
from ‘‘good”’ as defined in another. In this sense, cultural relativism seems 
quite correct; various cultures do have contrary systems of valuing. 

So far as I know, no philosophers interested in ethical theory would deny 
this. Every philosopher who pretends to be concerned with ethical experience 
knows that what 7s the case, descriptively speaking, is diversity of cultures 
and their norms. The diversity of actual valuations and theories of value forms 
part of the raw material of analysis given to the philosopher. The anthro- 
pologist, by carefully describing cultural diversities and similarities, offers 
essential data which cannot be neglected by the moral philosopher. 

Herskovits’ paper further argues that not only is it wrong to project cul- 
tural norms as universally valid just because one’s culture espouses them but 
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also it is illicit to suppose that there is a set of rules, prescriptions, or obliga- 
tions which bind all cultures, whether or not anyculture (or even any individual) 
has ever had insight into the nature of those rules, prescriptions, or obliga- 
tions. Anthropological investigations show that knowledge of values as objec- 
tive entities is not to be had. Herskovits writes: 

It is well enough to speak, as Bidney does, of the importance of the Platonic conception 
of “ideal truth” and to make the “‘metaphysical, or metacultural’’ postulate of ‘‘ob- 
jective reality, independent of the observer.”” This may exist, but in terms of the 
framework of our knowledge of the psychocultural processes of enculturation, the 
-elativist can only again pose his basic query: ““Whose objective reality?” (1958:271). 


Some moral philosophers do what Herskovits finds anthropological 
studies show cannot be done. There are moral philosophers who not only 
postulate but who claim to be directly acquainted with such independent 
realities as “the good” (Moore:1929). Other moral philosophers do their best 
to describe the nature of objective values as they phenomenally appear (Hart- 
mann:1926). To be sure, what ‘‘objective reality” and “independent of the 
observer” can possibly mean is a most troublesome question in philosophy, 
epistemologically and metaphysically as well as ethically. All three questions 
are interrelated, of course. 

If the discoveries of anthropologists are correct in terms of what we know 
a realm of objec- 


concerning the ‘‘psychocultural processes of enculturation,’ 
tive value—whatever that means—could never be discovered even if there 
were one. Thus, the moral philosopher who sets himself the task of searching in 
this direction is doomed to failure because of the force of his ethnocentric judg- 
ments, and it is claimed that this has been shown by anthropological studies. 

However, the thesis of cultural relativism as outlined by Herskovits does 
not stop with this critique of the limitation of moral theory, and this is the 
point of his paper. The ‘‘total range of human thought and conduct”’ must 
also stand investigation. To this end, studies concerning perception and cogni- 
tion are cited in order to show the scope of the enculturative process. Thus it 
is asserted that all of the judgments one could make are ones which are chan- 
neled by enculturation. “The force of the enculturative experience channels 
all judgments” (1958: 270, italics mine).! 

With this in mind, let us use a schematic example for explanatory purposes. 
Individuals A and B are members of two differing cultures. Within their re- 
spective cultural configurations, both are men to whom sick people go in order 
to be cured. Both A and B are visited by patients who have been bitten by 
rabid animals. A, in the proper manner, sprinkles the patient with ‘“‘magic”’ 
potions, recites certain incantations, and makes prescribed sacrifices to the 
tribal deities, for this is the ‘‘correct cure”’ in his culture’s experience. B in- 
noculates his patient with anti-rabies shots, cleanses the wound with anti- 
septics, and prescribes certain medicines to be taken from time to time until 
the wound is healed. A’s patient dies in agony, B’s patient lives. 

In terms of the example, are we to understand that the implications of 
cultural relativism teach that relative to A’s culture, the proper treatment for 
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the ailment was given and that B could not judge cross-culturally that A’s 
medical judgment was incorrect? Are we further to understand that there 
could be no “cure” for the ailment, which is ultimately ascertainable and 
which is as valid for A to administer to his patieats as for B to administer to 
his, supposing that neither was absolutely correct at this point in the investiga- 
tion of diseases? No. According to one interesting aspect of the argument, if I 
follow it correctly, this would not be a legitimate extension of the implications 
of cultural relativism because “there is no relativist who... would deny to 
human behavior its common psychophysical base” (1958: 271). 

And so a paradox is generated. The question which comes immediately to 
mind is, on what possible grounds could a relativist know that human be- 
havior has a common psychophysical base? We have been instructed that all 
judgments are channeled by enculturation, and if this is the case then medical 
and scientific judgments are as culture-bound as are value judgments. Cross- 
cultural judgments of any sort are illicit under this theory. If scientific or 
medical judgments are not culturally determined, or if they are less deter- 
mined than ethical judgments, then we must be provided with some good 
reasons for their being partially or totally exempt. We must be provided criteria 
which clearly show how certain judgments can be meaningfully made cross- 
culturally, for surely to say “human behavior has a common psychophysical 
base”’ is to make such a judgment. The criteria must also show what kinds of 
judgments cannot be made cross-culturally. But if, as is maintained, not only 
ethical, but all judgments, including perception and cognition, are channeled 
by enculturation, then no criteria or no good reasons could ever be given 
because the criteria themselves would be a judgment of cognition and, hence, 
culture-bound. So it well may be that “there is no relativist who... would 
deny to human behavior its common psychophysical base,’’ but how can he 
do so? The grounds, it seems, are assumed and the assumption is quite invalid 
if this type of relativist theory is true. 

With respect to these grounds, let us notice a further paradoxical aspect 
to the argument. Notice the paragraph quoted above. A puzzle is quite evi- 
dent when we study it. In order to deny the possibility of knowledge of a 
“postulate of ‘objective reality, independent of the observer’,”’ we find that 
we must presuppose that very postulate. That is, in order to maintain that the 
phrase, “in terms of the framework of our knowledge of the psychocultural 
process of enculturation,’’ makes any sense, one must mean something akin 
to this; that the process is known to hold for all cultures and hence must 
actually hold or else this would not be called “*knowledge”’ but rather “‘opin- 
ion.’’ Now notice the paragraph quoted below. This clearly states the assumed 
grounds as we have outlined above. 

The problem would rather seem to be analogous to that of ascertaining the most 
adequate basis for deriving general principles of human behavior, in terms of the re- 
lation between form and process. Here the issue is clear (cf. Herskovits 1948:619), 
with the particular experience of each society giving historically unique formal expres- 
sion to underlying processes, which are operative in shaping the destiny of all human 


groups (1958:270). 
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In terms of the thesis developed in the paper under discussion, the process 
which shapes 


of enculturation is at least one of these ‘‘underlying processes’ 
“the destiny of a// human groups” (my italics). To so “shape,” the process 
of enculturation must be objectively the case, and therefore must be independ- 
ent of the investigator who discovers that it is the case. As such, the process 
of enculturation is independent of A and B in our example; it is independent 
of Herskovits’ knowing it; it is independent of Plato’s not knowing it, which 
is to say that it does not depend upon anybody’s cognizing faculties to be 
true. Unless this is so, it would make little sense to propose the principle. 
Indeed, the point of the paper is to make us all aware of the grounds upon 
which the Herskovits theory of cultural relativism rests its case. 

It is meant, I take it, to explicate a principle, the principle of encultura- 
tion, true about the objective world independent of the knowing of the prin- 
ciple. Thus, the principle assumes in one area of study (science) a postulate 
that it denies for another (ethics). 

And yet, what possible arguments are open to show that this principle is 
even knowable? There obviously remains the confusing epistemological puzzle 
which is left to be cleared up. On the grounds implied by the Herskovits 
theory of cultural relativism, it seems impossible ever to know that its thesis 
could be valid or invalid. How could one know that “all judgments are ethno- 
centrically channeled” is a universally valid principle if that very judgment 
is itself ethnocentrically channeled? Moreover, I am not clear that it is even 
meaningful to say, “‘all of the judgments man can make are ethnocentrically 
biased including the judgment I am now making.” This appears to be but 
another variation of the infamous “‘liar paradox”? but denuded of a handy 
theory of metalanguage which would justify extracting some meaning.’ Given 
such an epistemology, the game is over before one can make a single move. 
Every statement made is a culture-bound statement. Knowledge is a game 
hardly worth playing. 

There also remains to be solved what may be called an unclear ontology. 
The only plausible way one could provide positive grounds for a categorical 
denial that there could be an “objective reality, independent of the ob- 
server’ would be to argue for a thorough-going solipsism, which at least has 
the merit of being a logically irrefutable position. Another possibility is to 
argue that there may be an independent reality, but it can never be known be- 
cause my perceptions are always and only private to me. But this renders 
problematic the existence of other minds, in our culture or in any other culture, 
and for a theory of enculturation to make any sense one must have other 
minds about. 

We must therefore conclude that before the Herskovits thesis of cultural 
relativism can be helpful to philosophic thought, moral or otherwise, the pre- 
suppositions must be reexamined and stated less paradoxically than they 
are in this latest statement of the theory. There are epistemological and onto- 
logical problems to which attention must be given before the position can be 
stated plausibly. It is enough to observe that the problems facing the moral 
philosopher cannot yet be surrendered to a theory which presupposes a prin- 
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ciple to be universally applicable and yet at the same time, and on the very 
grounds of that principle, the theory denies that that principle can be known 
to be universally valid. 
ROBERT P. SYLVESTER 
Baldwin-W allace College 
NOTES 
' There is, one suspects, quite some ambiguity remaining packed into the word “channels” 
in this context. Surely it is very vague as it appears in the text. Whatever the precise meaning is it 
must bind ethical judgments, perceptual judgments, and cognitive judgments with equal force. 
It cannot be relaxed to allow a certain truth or principle, let us say the scientific method, to be 
less ‘‘channeled”’ than another truth or principle, let us say Kant’s ‘Categorical Imperative,” 
without some very tight distinctions and philosophic arguments giving good reasons. There are 
none offered in Professor Herskovits’ paper. 

2 Vivas in The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, has explicitly and conclusively demonstrated 
this point against the very heart of Herskovits’ theory. It remains to be adequately answered. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN MEXICO 


North American anthropologists visiting Mexico for the first time this year 
to attend the annual meetings may find a brief account of the present state of 
Mexican anthropology of some interest. The following remarks are not ex- 
haustive and some changes of personnel may have occurred by the time this 
appears in print, owing to the recent change in the national administration. 

In many ways Mexican anthropology today faces a crisis of success. For 
over thirty years Mexican anthropology has tended to have a strong action 
orientation, while in the same period it has sustained a large and successful 
training program. Government support of anthropology has been substantial 
and is increasing, but tends toward the use of anthropology to forward govern- 
ment interests. Growing numbers of anthropologists are employed by expand- 
ing and proliferating government agencies, with the result that a high propor- 
tion of the productive research scholars of the past are today overwhelmed by 
bureaucratic tasks. The same is true of a number of the more promising 
younger research scholars and at the moment there is some danger that the 
past levels of research, both quantitatively and qualitatively, may not be 
maintained in the immediate future. 

The oldest government supported agency is the Instituto Nacional de 
Anthropologfa e Historia (INAH), founded by Dr. Alfonso Caso. The insti- 
tute was established by law in 1938 as a dependency of the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion. Its legal situation is somewhat unique in Mexico, with some resemblance 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Although a government agency, it also may 
receive gifts, own and administer properties, and enter into various contractual 
arrangements. Its functions include all types of anthropological and historical 
investigation, administration and restoration of archeological and artistic 
monuments, educational activities, and publication. Fourteen different de- 
partments have been organized to carry out these functions, of which only 
those of primary importance to anthropologists will be discussed. The general 
director is Dr. Eusebio Davalos Hurtado (the officers named in this article are 
as of 1958). 

The Departamento de Monumentos Prehispanicos, directed by Dr. 
Ignacio Bernal, has recorded more than 11,000 archeological sites. Many 
sites have been excavated and restored; the more important ones have resident 
caretakers and small fees are charged to visit them. A large portion of the 
Department’s budget necessarily goes into restoration work, for the relatively 
generous government budget is predicated upon the development of tourist 
attractions. In the past the Department has carried out many excavations of 
fundamental importance but of late few of the most competent archeologists on 
the staff have been able to avoid heavy administrative responsibilities. The 
Department also executes all contracts granting concessions to excavate to 
foreign institutions and scholars. 

The Museo Nacional de Antropologia, directed by Arq. Luis Aveleyra 
Arroya de Anda, not only houses the most important anthropological exhibits 
in Mexico but has study collections and various laboratory facilities. The 
same building houses the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (which 
will receive separate discussion later) and the Central Library administered 
by the Departamento de Archivos Histéricos y Bibliotecas. In addition to this 
substantial anthropological and historical library of about 125,000 volumes, 
anthropologists will find materials of interest housed elsewhere. Worthy of 
special mention is the Centro de Documentacién Histérica, housed in an 
annex to Chapultepec Castle (now the Museo Nacional de Historia) which to 
date has microfilmed more than four and a half million pages of special, state, 
municipal and other archives in a program directed toward complete photo- 
graphic reproduction of all Mexican archives. 

In addition to the Museo Nacional, a Departamento de Museos Regionales 
develops and administers regional museums in collaboration with various 
state and regional government entities. The department is administered by 
Lic. Gonzalo Obregén. The number of regional museums existing or in prep- 
aration numbers nearly 40, of which about half are anthropological. 

One of the more recent additions is the Departamento de Prehistoria under 
the honorary directorship of Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio and the active director- 
ship of Prof. Arturo Romano Pacheco. Prehistory in Mexico is interpreted to 
mean ‘‘pre-ceramic”’ and the explorations of the Department have been mainly 
in cave and early-man sites in the northern part of the country and in the 
mammoth deposits in the Valley of Mexico. 

The Departamento de Investigaciones Antropolégicas under the direction 
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of Prof. Javier Romero is the center for the major research activities of the 
Instituto except in archeology. In recent years there has been some develop- 
ment of social anthropological research in such problems as the bracero (con- 
tract workers returned from the United States) and regions undergoing major 
social change such as the Bajio. Another extensive new development has been 
the establishment of psychometric and psychobiological laboratories which 
give special attention to problems of child development. It will be noted that 
many of the newer fields of investigation tend to have action implications. 
Moreover, although this department is intended to be a haven for the research 
personnel of the Instituto, in recent years one increasingly will find even such 
dedicated researchers as Wigberto Jiménez Moreno involved in administrative 
assignments. Nevertheless, as the productions of the Department of Publica- 
tions show, there has been a steady flow of research papers from this depart- 
ment. 

Despite its present effects, the current expansion of administrative ac- 
tivities may in time enlarge the research potentials of the Institute. This is 
particularly true of the recent development of regional institutes in collabora- 
tion with State Governments and Universities. Already in existence are in- 
stitutes in Vera Cruz, Puebla, Yucatan, and Sonora, while plans are far 
advanced for an institute in Jalisco. These regional institutes not only will 
provide facilities for more research but will play a part in the recruitment and 
preliminary training of future anthropologists. 

The second major governmental agency for anthropology is of more recent 
formation, the Instituto Nacional Indigenista, directed by Doctor Alfonso 
Caso. Created as an action agency to raise the living standards of Indian 
groups, the Indianist Institute absorbs a number of formerly active research 
workers almost wholly into administrative work. Nevertheless, some by pro- 
digious energy manage to continue a substantial output of scholarly work. The 
Director, Dr. Caso, furnishes the most outstanding example of productive 
scholarship despite heavy administrative duties. On the other hand, the In- 
stitute also employs numerous younger anthropologists and is responsible both 
for extensive regional surveys and for numerous intensive community studies. 
Many of the latter, unfortunately, have not yet seen print. 

The major activities of the Instituto Indigenista take place through a series 
of Centros Coordinadores which maintain a nucleus of trained workers in 
medicine, public health, education, and other fields who train Indian workers 
in the village communities and provide supervision and technical support to 
them. The most developed of such Institutes is in San Cristobal de las Casas, 
Chiapas, under the directorship of Professor Alfonso Villa Rojas, working 
with Tzeltal and Tzotzil. Other operating institutes are found among the 
Tarahumara (formerly directed by the late Professor Francisco M. Plancarte), 
the region of the Papaloapan (directed by Professor Agustin Romano Del- 
gado), and the Mixteca Alta (without permanent director at the time of writing 
but with Professor Alberto Jiménez as subdirector). Establishment of similar 
Centros Coordinadores in Yucatan and among the Cora-Huichol is under way 
and others may follow, the next probably in Guerrero. 

Various anthropologists are attached to the Centers. In addition, several 
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well-known scholars are active out of the central office in Mexico City, includ- 
ing Professor Ricardo Pozas, Professor Julio de la Fuente, and Professor Isabel 
H. de Pozas. The Instituto is short of experienced personnel and tends to ab- 
sorb a great many of the potential research scholars among the younger men 
and to transfer older scholars into administrative work. Against this present 
tendency to limit research must be balanced the long-range beneficial effect 
of establishing the place of anthropology in national life. 

The third major government anthropological institution is the Museo de 
Artes Populares, directed by Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla. Again the 
primary function of the organization is action to promote and improve the 
native arts of Mexico. The museum has been unable to attract as many 
trained anthropologists as it could employ, and the principal professional an- 
thropologist on the staff at present is Dr. Irmgaard Weitlaner Johnson. John- 
son is preparing extensive manuals of folk arts which are near the publication 
stage. Although not primarily designed for scholarly purposes, they will be of 
great use to scholars in many fields. 

The Museum employs many other experts, mainly on a contract basis, 
who make investigations into dyes, chemicals, textile processes, and other 
aspects of the folk arts with a view to bettering their quality. The museum, 
for example, at present operates a cochineal plantation in order to promote a 
return to use of this native dye. Small loans are made to producers and a 
traveling corps of buyers (most of them without anthropological training) 
purchase the best products which are marketed by the museum. 

Outside the governmental framework, one active group of researchers is in 
the Instituto de Historia of the National University. These include Paul 
Kirchhoff, Juan Comas, P. Bosch-Gimpera, Morris Swadesh, ard Pablo 
Martinez del Rio. This institution is unique in providing full-time research 
jobs without teaching or administrative obligations. Some private centers 
exist, especially E] Centro de Investigaciones Antropolégicas headed by Juan 
and Carmen Leonard. There are also a number of individuals who carry on 
privately financed research. Finally, a certain amount of research goes on in 
connection with the various educational institutions mentioned below. 

Two inter-American organizations may be mentioned. The older is the 
Instituto Interamericano de Geografia e Historia. The main anthropological 
activity of this organization is publication of the Bolelin Bibliografico de 
Antropologia Americana. Within the Commission on History of the Institute 
is a Committee on Anthropology. So far the committee has been virtually with- 
out funds and has not been very active. The headquarters have recently been 
moved to Mexico with Dr. Davalos as chairman, and the committee is ex- 
pected, among other things, to give more active guidance to the Bolelin. 
The second organization is the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano headed 
by Dr. Manuel Gamio. The Institute publishes América Indigena and the 
Boletin Indigenista and acts as hemisphere-wide center for the Indigenista ac- 
tivities. A small museum is maintained as well as a fair-sized library, which 
probably has the best collection in Mexico of recent journals for the rest of 
Latin America. 

The major center for anthropological education is the Escuela Nacional 
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de Antropologia e Historia, administered by the INAH but affiliated with 
the National University. The school offers a four-year course leading to the 
title of Anthropologist. Its most advanced degree is approximately equivalent 
to the Master’s Degree. The curriculum is intensively specialized and, despite 
efforts to broaden it, tends less to turn out general anthropologists than special- 
ists in Mesoamerican problems, usually with concentration in one of the 8ub- 
fields of anthropology. The action orientation of the curriculum and the 
students is marked, especially in recent years. Beginning in 1959 the school is 
operating a special two-year training program in action anthropology and 
sociology for holders of special scholarships offered by the Pan-American 
Union. Three scholarships a year are available to each member country of the 
Organization of American States. At present the program is expected to con- 
tinue for five years. 

A second institution, Mexico City College, offers a similar curriculum 
through the M.A. degree with instruction in English. The same faculty is in- 
volved for many courses. Although less “action oriented” than the Escuela 
Nacional, the curriculum also is oriented toward Mesoamerica. The school 
emphasizes fieldwork for advanced students and maintains a special study 
center in Oaxaca. 

The principal teaching center outside Mexico City is in the Universidad 
Veracruzana in Jalapa, Vera Cruz. Although the teaching program began be- 
fore the anthropologist Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran became Rector, he has 
been influential in its recent expansion. The training here is even more action 
oriented and attention is given to providing anthropological background for 
teachers, nurses, and other specialists who will work among Indian popula- 
tions. 

Some anthropologists also participate in the teaching program in sociology 
in the University. The University soon may develop an advanced graduate 
program leading to the doctorate for selected students from other institutions. 
Expansion of anthropology teaching in state universities is expected as a re- 
sult of the establishment of regional branches of the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia. 

The major professional organization in Mexico is the Sociedad Mexicana 
de Antropologia. In addition to monthly meetings in Mexico City, the Society 
sponsors round-table meetings in various parts of the country. Each round 
table usually concentrates upon the problems of a particular region. The last 
was held at San Cristobal de las Casas in August, 1959, and focused on prob- 
lems of the Maya Highlands of Chiapas and Guatemala. The Society also 
publishes the Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos. 

A second society deserves mention for its long history: La Sociedad Alema- 
na Mexicanista. With a membership composed primarily of serious amateurs, 
the society has intermittently published a journal, El Mexico Antiguo, for 
many years. In it have appeared many important articles. 

In summary, anthropology in Mexico clearly is an active force in the in- 
tellectual and social life of the country. Research and theoretical contributions 
have perhaps not kept pace with the development of the discipline. Thirty 
years ago the problem of the anthropologist was to find enough varied jobs in 
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other fields to make a living and still leave him time to study and perhaps 
teach. Today there are numerous jobs which pay enough for the anthro- 
pologist to subsist. Still, there are few which, like those in the Institute of 
History in the University, pay for time taken in research. Indeed, the expan- 
sion of jobs in action agencies not only is absorbing the energies and time of 
many of the younger people, but administrative responsibilities have curtailed 
or ended the research of a number of the productive scholars of a decade or 
two ago. The long-run outlook, however, seems favorable, for in thirty years 
the discipline has moved from being primarily the avocation of the amateur 
and gentleman scholar to a strongly professionalized discipline. 


ORGANIZATION OF MEXICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED ACTIVITIES 


I. Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 


A. 
B. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


Principal divisions of anthropological interest 
Museo Nacional de Antropologia 
Monumentos Prehispanicos 
Prehistoria 
Investigaciones Antropoldégicas 
Escuela Nacional de Antropologia 
Archivos Histéricos y Bibliotecas 
Publicaciones 
Museos Regionales 
Institutos Regionales 


II. Instituto Nacional Indigenista 


A. 
B. 
D. 
E. 


Principal field centers 


Chiapas 

Papaloapan 

Tarahumara 

Mixteca Alta 

Others in formation or planned, e.g., Yucatan, Cora-Huichol, 


Guerrero 


III. Museo de Artes Populares 


AUTONOMOUS OR PRIVATE AGENCIES 
IV. Instituto de Historia, Anthropological Section, National University 
V. Mexico City College 
VI. State Universities, e.g., Vera Cruz 
VII. Private Agencies, e.g., Centro de Investigaciones Antropoldégicas 
VIII. Societies, e.g., Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, Sociedad 


Alemana Mexicanista 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 
IX. Instituto Panamericana de Geografia e Historia (Committee on An- 


thropology of the Commission on History) 


X. Instituto Indigenista Interamericana 


L. BEALS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Letters to the Editor 


On A CoMMON STATISTICAL FALLACY 
Sir: 

The easy assumption that numerical data which are not good enough io subject to 
rigorous tests of statistical significance are nevertheless good enough (‘o support an 
argument has again turned up in an article in a recent issue of the AMFRICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST. In Vernon R. Dorjahn’s otherwise fascinating study of the relation of polyg- 
yny and fertility in a West African society (AA 60:838-860), he at‘empts to support 
his claim that fertility is lower among polygynists than among monogamists by pre- 
senting comparative figures unsupported by tests of statistical significance. The clause 
under which the author justifies the omission is to be found in his footnote 15: “No 
measures of significance for differences were computed for any of the data in this paper 
since they would be largely meaningless owing to the small numbers and the lack of 
random sampling.’’ But surely, if any meaning at all can be attributed to the numerical 
data, it is because one can make the assumption that the samples are nearly enough 
random with respect to the parameters tested that the sampling may be considered 
unbiased. On the other hand, if enough sampling bias is present to invalidate tests of 
significance, then there is every reason to suspect that the same bias would invalidate 
the tabulated data for purposes of supporting an argument. With respect to sample 
size, tests of significance applicable to samples quite as small as those published by 
Dorjahn have long been available. For practical purposes, one must often take his 
data where he finds them, controlling biasing factors as much as possible, and then 
proceeding on an assumption of random sampling. If numerical data are presented, 
tests of significance for differences are not only applicable but essential. 

Dorjahn is led to the general conclusion that ‘“polygyny does lower the over-all 
in part by data which he 
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fertility of the Temne population of Mayoso Chiefdom 
presents in Table 4. A x? test of figures derived from the first three columns of Table 4 


was set up as follows: 


Number of births in 
a hypothetical popu- 
Number of births — tion in which birth 


Number of (standardized over rate is independent 
husbands a 10 year period) of marriage form 
Monogamous 114 216.6 209.1 
Two wives 74 133.2 135.7 
Three wives 36 68.4 66.0 
Four wives 11 17.6 20.2 
Five wives or more 11 15.4 20.2 
246 451.2 $51.2 


For this table, x? is 1.88 and P lies between .7 and .8. This means that on the average, 
more than 7 out of 10 samples of 246 husbands, drawn at random from a hypothetical 
population assumed to have the same over-all fertility but no difference in the birth 
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rates for monogamous and polygynous males, would show illusory differences in birth 
rate as great as those presented by Dorjahn in Table 4. The same sample, grouped by 
age and marital order of the wives, as presented by Dorjahn in column 5 of his Table 
5, in general still does not yield differences which will pass a x? test of statistical sig- 
nificance, with the exception of the last two sections of the table. Since Dorjahn pre- 
sents only means, it was not possible to make an analysis of variance, which is more 
sensitive to differences in stratified samples. 

One reason why Dorjahn’s hypothesis is so weakly supported by his data is sug- 
gested by a comparison of his Tables 5 and 10. The fact that in the mean number of 
live births per fertile wife per decade of marriage there is no difference between the 
wives of polygynists” and “polygynously 


totals for “‘monogamously married and ‘A 
married women, ‘B’ wives and up” (Table 10, column 5, last 2 sections), is most re- 
vealing. In other words, such differences as may exist in birth rate for wives of monog 
amous and polygynous men are due to the fact that polygynists marry more women 
who will not bear children than do monogamists. Such women often are, as Dorjahn 
suggests, ex-wives of deceased elder brothers who are beyond the age of child-bearing, 
or they may be women previously divorced for childlessness. These women would not 
conceive regardless of how they married. Therefore, the age of the wife at marriage and 
her previous marital history, rather than a reduced rate of coitus for polygynous males, 
would seem to be the crucial factors. If this is the case, the relationship between polyg- 
yny and fertility is spurious and not causal. 
GorRDON D. Gipson, Smithsonian Institution 


REPLY TO GIBSON 
Sir: 

Mr. Gibson suggests that in my recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
(A.A. 60:838-60) I am in error in suggesting that polygyny lowers fertility. His objec- 
tion is based on the failure of the data in Table 4 and much of that in Table 5 to pass 
a x? test of statistical significance. Essentially, he intimates that I have been misled 
into accounting for fertility differences that probably (more than 7 times out of 10 for 
Table 4) would not arise. 

Let us first reconsider the data in Table 4, which I maintained suggested ‘‘a decline 
in fertility attributable to polygyny.”’ This table groups men in terms of ‘Number of 
Wives Ever Married’’; therefore row 2, and to a lesser degree other rows, contain 
some men who have never been polygynously married, but who practiced “serial 
monogamy.”’ Other men in these rows have been polygynous for only a few years of 
their marital experience. All of the men in rows 2 through 5+ spent their first years of 
married life (variable duration) in monogamy; none of these Temne began married 
life by espousing two women at the same time. Thus the grouping of data in Table 4 
does not perfectly contrast the fertility of monogamous and polygynous males, and for 
the reasons just mentioned, the fertility differential under concern in my article is 
reduced. Yet in spite of the adverse skewness, some reduction is indicated. The fact 
that Table 4 does not pass a x? test, therefore, would not seem to prove my problem 
spurious. 

In Table 5 the data are considered on a per wife (female) basis, but once again the 
data are skewed so as to reduce the fertility differential in question. Many ‘“A,”’ some 
“B” and a few ‘“‘C”’ wives of polygynists actually spent sizeable portions of their re- 
productive years in monogamy. Their achieved fertility is thus higher and they tend 
to inflate the over-all figures for the “polygynous” segment (p. 849). In a different 
vein, the Temne are convinced that polygynously married women are more likely to 
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bear children by a man other than their husband. While I made every effort to elimi- 
nate such “‘illegitimate children,” it is possible that I was not completely successful. 
The inclusion of such children also tends to raise the over-all figures for the polygynous 
segment, and hence to lessen the differences between the monogamous and polygynous 
segments. The grouping of the data in Table 5 thus once again minimizes the monog- 
amous-polygynous differences, yet differences appear with noteworthy consistency 
even though they are insufficient to satisfy x? with the exception of the last two sections, 
as Gibson states. In view of the adverse skewness that tends to reduce the fertility dif- 
ferentials, the fact that these differences do not pass a x? test does not incontrovertibly 
negate my hypothesis. 

In the final paragraph of his letter, Gibson cites the last two sections of Table 10, 
column 5 which indicate no difference in fertility, both entries being 2.1. The second 
entry should read 2.0; I apologize for a regrettable proof-reading errar. With respect 
to the argument that ‘“‘the age of the wife at marriage and her previous marital his 
tory ... would seem to be the crucial factors,” let me point out that the age of wife 
at marriage is remarkably similar in monogamous as well as polygynous unions, as 
indicated by the following data, taken from Tables 5 and 10 of my article: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Category and Number of 
Age of Wife © Number of Fertile Mean Age at 
Wives Marriage (2) X (4) (3) & (4) 


at Marriage Wives 


Monogamous 


10-14 26 22 12 312 264 
15-19 42 31 17 714 527 
20-24 24 19 22 528 418 
25 and over 22 12 30 660 360 

Total 114 84 2214 1569 

Polygynous, “C” wives and up 

10-14 33 26 12 396 312 
15-19 44 28 17 748 476 
20-24 21 17 22 462 374 
25 and over 23 14 30 690 420 

Total 121 85 2296 1582 


Dividing the totals in columns (5) and (6) by those in columns (2) and (3) gives the 
mean age per wife and per fertile wife at marriage for the two groups under considera- 
tion; these figures are 19.3 and 19.0 (per wife) and 18.6 and 18.7 (per fertile wife) 
respectively. They do not support Gibson’s contention that variation in age at mar- 
riage is responsible for the differential fertility. The assertion that “‘polygynists marry 
more women who will not bear children than do monogamists” may be correct, but 
not all these polygynously married women are ‘‘ex-wives of deceased elder brothers 
who are beyond the age of child-bearing” and “women previously divorced for child- 
lessness.” Leviratic marriage can and is monogamous as well as polygynous; some re- 
married widows are their second husband’s first and only wife. As I have indicated, 
the incidence of divorce is rather infrequent among the Temne, and infertility is only 
one of the many causes of divorce. Some women with children divorce a husband who 
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takes a second wife, while other childless women, not enjoying a similar position and 
consequent “old age insurance,” do not divorce their husbands. Many young women, 
probably fertile, marry older polygynists whose fecundity, proven by the offspring of 
earlier wives during their youth, has now declined. These older men, less virile than 
in their youth, devote less time to their wives and thus operate to lower the coitus rate 
per time period. 

In summary, I must object to Gibson’s use of x? on the grounds that the data are 
grouped so as to reduce the fertility differentials by an unknown degree. This situation 
is unfortunate, but it exists, and renders x? rather useless; the uncritical application 
of x? is itself a type of “‘statistical fallacy.’’ If the data could be presented in terms of 
number of live births per decade of monogamous marital experience per fertile wife 
and per decade of polygynous marital experience per fertile wife, and if the ages of the 
women involved could be matched, the x? computations would be meaningful. Un- 
fortunately, the difficulties of determining ages precisely in the Temne study precluded 


such treatment. 
VERNON R. DorJAHN, University of Oregon 


REBUTTAL 


Although Dorjahn objects to the application of a x? test to his data, he still fails 
to provide any alternative test of statistical significance. Therefore, we cannot be sure 
that most of the apparent differences in birth rate upon which he builds his theory— 
namely, that polygyny reduces the fertility of the Temne population—are not due to 
mere sampling error. Witn respect to the now corrected figures of 2.1 and 2.0 in the 
last two sections of Table 10 (for the average number of live births per decade per 
fertile wife of essentially monogamous and polygynous husbands, respectively), one 
can assert on inspection that this slight difference is probably of no statistical signifi- 
cance. Whatever difference in birth rate may be present when all wives are considered 
must then be ascribed to differences between fertile and non-fertile wives, and not to 


their intra- and extramarital partners in procreation. 
Gorpon D. Gipson 


SOCIAL OR CULTURAL? 
Sir: 

Recent discussions about the proper designation of certain phenomena as cultural 
or as social (see, for example, A. L. Kroeber, Talcott Parsons, and others, in American 
Sociological Review 23:582-583; 24:246-250), suggest the following observations: 
There is an intimate and indissoluble relationship between culture and social life. 
They are, indeed, two aspects of a phenomenon. The phenomenon is group life and its 
instrumentalities. Viewed from the aspect of interpersonal relations, patterns of be- 
havior, and motivations, it is social; from the aspect of equipment, continuities, and 
interrelations of patterns, it is cultural. With respect to any phase of group life, de- 
scribing what it is and does is more important than what you call it. Is a billiard ball 
round, or is it solid? Those who champion “‘roundness” can give good arguments for its 
indispensability; those who champion “solidity” have some compelling arguments. 
Why not agree with both? Some of the dispute as to whether group life is really social, 
or is cultural, suggests an auditor’s inquiry, after listening with wonderment to an 
astronomer’s description of stellar bodies: “How did they find out the names of those 


stars?” 
Witson D. WALLIs, Annhurst College 


Viking Awards 


HE VIKING FUND Medals and Awards for 1958 were given to Dr, 

Raymond William Firth, Professor of Anthropology at the London 
School of Economics (in the field of general anthropology), to Dr. Jesse David 
Jennings of the University of Utah (for archeology), and to Dr. Henri Victor 
Vallois, Director of the Musée de |’Homme (in the field of physical anthro- 
pology). 

The award to Raymond Firth was made at the recommendation of the 
American Anthropological Association. Firth’s distinguished career in social 
anthropology began with his studies at Auckland University College in his 
native New Zealand, continued with studies at the London School of Econom- 
ics, from which he obtained his doctorate and to which, after brief affiliation 
with the University of Sidney (1930-1932), he has been attached successively 
as lecturer, reader, and (since 1944) professor. His first major contribution to 
anthropology was The Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (which 
has just been reissued). His study of Tikopia society is a classic report on field- 
work in social anthropology. He has published subsequently on Tikopia and 
also has monographic works on the Kauri gum industry, Malay fishermen, and 
kinship in modern London. He has also published Elements of Social Organiza- 
tion, Human Types, and was editor of Man and Culture (an evaluation of the 
work of Bronislaw Malinowski). Firth is the first non-American to have been 
awarded the Viking Medal in general anthropology. 

Jesse Jennings was selected by the Society for American Archeology. Jen- 
nings received his doctorate from the University of Chicago and had a wide- 
ranging career in American archeology, working in the Southeast, Plains, 
Southwest and Great Basin, and in Guatemala. His most important recent 
work is his publication Danger Cave. Aside from being chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the University of Utah, Jennings has served as 
editor of American Antiquity (1950-1954), was on the Executive Board of the 
American Anthropological Association, and has had an active interest in the 
organization of archeological research. 

The selection of Dr. Henri Victor Vallois was made by the American Asso- 
ciation of Physical Anthropology. Vallois has a Docteur en Médecine and a 
Docteur és Sciences from the Faculté des Sciences de Montpellier. Vallois has 
been successively Professor of the Faculté de Médecine de Toulouse, Director 
at l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and of l'Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine, Professor in the Museum National d’Histoire Naturelle, and is now 
Director of the Musée de l’Homme and a member of |’Académie de Médecine. 
Vallois is author of many works on anatomy and anthropology, but is perhaps 
most widely known in this country for having brought out a new edition (re- 
vised and brought up to date) of the classic volume, Fossi/ Man, originally 
written by Marcellin Boule. 
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Upper: Raymond W. Firth 


Lower left: Jesse D. Jennings 


Lower right: Henri V. Vallois 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Secial Change: Josiah Mason Lectures Delivered at the University of Birmingham. 
Tan H. Hocsin. London: C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 1958. 257 pp., frontispiece, 1 
map, 14 plates. 21s net. 

Reviewed by H. G. BARNETT, University of Oregon 


The eight chapters of this book are expansions and restylings of the Josiah Mason 
Lectures delivered by the author at the University of Birmingham. Their objective is 
to call attention to the variety of influences that may operate to bring about change. 
Five causes or conditions are mentioned and exemplified in the Introduction—inherent 
forces, changes in population density, modifications in the natural environment, mi- 
gration, and invasion by foreigners possessing superior tools—but they are not sys- 
tematically treated in the following chapters, and they do not constitute a basis for 
ordering their data. 

The body of the book divides itself rather distinctly but with much overlapping into 
two parts—one specific and descriptive, the other general and theoretical. The former, 
comprising three chapters, consists of an examination of change in Melanesia, an area 
with which the author has been intimately acquainted for many years and one on which 
he is well qualified to speak. Some of this material may be familiar to those who know 
his Transformation Scene and Experiments in Civilization, but it has been selected and 
organized to integrate with the general discussion. The latter is founded on the proposi- 
tion that while anthropologists must be concerned with culture, they cannot stop there 
but must go on to deal with society. That is, they cannot be content with describing 
miscellaneous behaviors, but must seek to describe the sets of social relationships 
which those behaviors establish. A study of change should therefore address itself to 
an analysis of the structural effects of such internal and external causes as are men- 
tioned in the Introduction. 

The question at this point is how to make a systematic study of a changing network 
of social relationships. What concepts and procedures are applicable in an analysis? 
Several that have been employed by others interested in the problem of change are 
reviewed and evaluated. Among them are Radcliffe-Brown’s functional and dysfunc- 
tional parts, the Wilsons’ radical and ordinary oppositions between social relations, 
Leach’s insistence on the fictional character of social equilibrium, Firth’s distinction 
between organization (process) and structure, and Malinowski’s concentration on 
institutions as the real “units of transformation.” The effects of this assessment on the 
analyses that follow are most clearly discernible in the author’s acceptance of Malinow- 
ski’s institutional approach, the alternative to an attempt to deal with a total social 
structure. The latter cannot even be described in its entirety, hence the attempt to 
assess the full extent of changes within it must be doomed to failure. The procedure is 
exhibited in a chapter on changing institutions wherein it is concluded that it is difficult 
if not impossible to disentangle the chain reaction effects of the introduction of even 
a few material objects, and that “The more rewarding task is to look rather at the 
various institutions on which they are converging.” 

A chapter on the voluntary acceptance of change and another on enforced change 
attempt to determine why some innovations are accepted and why some are rejected. 
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The central theme is that values play a dominant role in the process. Either explicitly 
or implicitly they account for the security, efficiency, prestige, or comfort appeal of 
something new and for the resistance to enforced change. Also, cultural drift of neces- 
sity can be understood only if established preferences are viewed as controls. ‘The 
concept of cultural determinism becomes meaningful only if values are in this way 
taken into consideration.”” The author finds that the concept of cultural focus does not 
give adequate attention to the problem of values, and in addition it suffers from a con- 
fusion of relationships, cultural objects, and institutions. 

The book breaks very little new ground theoretically or otherwise, and presumably 
it was not intended that it should. It is summary in nature and eclectic in approach. It 
evinces a greater awareness and a wider recognition of the efforts of American anthro- 
pologists than they have come to expect of their British colleagues. It is a very read- 
able but not an exhaustive treatment of social change. 


Symposium on Sociological Theory. LLEWELLYN Gross. (Ed.) Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1959. ix, 642 pp., 4 charts, 5 figures, 2 tables. $7.25. 
Reviewed by RicuHarp J. Hix, University of California, Los Angeles 


In his introduction to this important collection of essays, Llewellyn Gross under- 
standably places major emphasis on the convergences which he perceives in the various 
contributions. While certain common problems are addressed by some authors, this 
volume also gains significance through its reflection of the divergences in current 
sociological theorizing. Some of the divergence is superficial, stemming from dif- 
ferences in terminology or emphasis. There are, however, certain fundamental disa- 
greements that cannot be resolved by a simple application of semantic magic. For 
example, Anatol Rapoport, while carefully noting certain distinctions between con- 
temporary physical and social sciences, takes a “unified science” position in his pro- 
vocative discussion of mathematical models. By contrast, Kurt Wolff contends that 
““ . . social science cannot be entirely true to the pure type of science which ‘brackets’ 
[defines as outside its universe of discourse] the ontological quest”’ (p. 586). Further, 
W. H. Werkmeister characterizes social scientists as being “‘sharply divided into two 
groups” with differences similar to those reflected in the contrasts between the Rapo- 
port and Wolff essays. However, Werkmeister introduces at least a third camp with 
his statement that “‘. . . both of these positions contain a kernel of truth” (p. 491). 

One must be cautious in discussing either convergence or divergence in contempo- 
rary sociological theory. Divergence continues; convergences are emerging. The Sym- 
posium on Sociological Theory gives evidence of both these conditions. The work would 
have much less significance had it adhered to a particular theoretical line or a parochial 
philosophical orientation. 

As is the case for any set of essays, the basic strength or weakness of the collection 
lies in the merit of the individual compositions. This symposium contains an unusual 
number of significant discussions. Carl Hempel’s examination of the logic of functional 
analysis is an intellectual tour de force. May Brodbeck’s essay, ‘Models, Meaning and 
Theories,” is an excellent example of how stimulating the philosophy of science can be 
when it is clearly presented. The lucid and penetrating treatments of ideal types 
(Martindale), nominal and real definitions (Bierstedt), levels of theory (Edel), and 
mathematical utility (Rapoport) deserve wide consideration. 

This volume also contains evidence that theoretical discourse does not have to be a 
dull, dreary, polysyllabic dirge. The majority of these essays are of good literary qual- 
ity, and demonstrate that one can maintain a sense of balance even in the most serious 
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of discussions. For example, in criticizing Parsons, Martindale writes, ‘Apparently Par- 
sons’ assembly-line production of ideal types is so effective that, like the recent secre- 
taries of agriculture, he is embarrassed by his surplus” (pp. 75-76). Regardless of the 
accuracy of this barb, one is relieved somehow by the evidence that theoreticians have 
not forgotten that humor can be a most effective means of communication. 

Not all of the 19 essays within the volume achieve the high degree of quality de- 
scribed above. The rather restricted empiricism of Hart’s approach to social change is 
anachronistic. Wolff’s discussion of the sociology of knowledge contains more than a 
bit of mysticism. Greenberg’s “An Axiomatization of the Phonologic Aspect of Lan- 
guage’’ employs a level of symbolic expression that will be beyond the comprehension 
of a large number of professional social scientists. C. Wright Mills’ precious little essay, 
written in the form of a letter from a professional father figure to a naive neophyte, con- 
tains some interesting insights into Mills’ personality but little else of significance. 

Possibly the most important limitation of this volume is congruent with a position 
expressed by Bierstedt in his analysis of the general state of sociological theory. ‘‘The 
important lacuna... is that between metasociological theory on the one hand and 
sociological theory on the other or, stated differently, between methodological theory 
and substantive theory. Metasociological theory is now a highly developed discipline; 
sociological theory, on the contrary, is still a weak and pallid thing whose pursuit re- 
ceives no special encouragement within the profession and whose major achievements 
frequently come not from academicians but from novelists, journalists, publicists, and 
those relatively few sociologists who are not afraid of epithets like ‘unscientific’’’ (pp. 
124-125). If we define “methodological theory” broadly, the major part of this volume 
is devoted to the further examination and development of metasociological theory. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future we shall have a volume of similar quality devoted to 
the more difficult task of developing the substantive theories of sociology. 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. SEYMOUR MARTIN Lipset and REINHARD BENDIX. 
(Publication of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. xxi, 309 pp., appendix, 13 figures, 59 
tables. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Both authors of this book have a record of distinguished publication in the field of 
social stratification and mobility. They are more alert to the importance of compara 
tive materials than are many sociologists. This most recent joint publication deserves 
the attention of social anthropologists, yet their major theoretic conclusions and 
recommendations hold very little that will come as a surprise to our profession. 

Moving from the more to the less general, the following represent some of the 
authors’ major conclusions. First, working with Japanese, Chinese, Indian and Euro 
American materials, they conclude that ‘‘no complex society may correctly be described 
as ‘closed’ or static’’ (p. 74). Second, social class is a construct based on a series of often 
conflicting, discrepant or merely overlapping rank-orders such as wealth, occupation, 
ethnicity, authority, and the like. The authors therefore deplore the use of social class, 
or any unidimensional rank-order, as a means for studying social mobility. Instead they 
suggest that the dynamics of social mobility must be studied multidimensionally and, 
inter alia, in terms of the discrepancies between a variety of rank-orders. Third, ‘Stable 
social structures are compatible with much mobility and unstable social structures 
with little mobility and . . . psychological tension can be found in stable as well as un 
stable societies” (p. 265). Fourth, in the United States, the bureaucratization of eco- 
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nomic enterprise “‘serve|s] in some measure to facilitate the upward social mobility of 
the individual and thus to reinforce the social base of American ideological equalitarian- 
ism”’ (p. 143). Yet rates of social mobility do not vary greatly between Western Euro- 
pean countries and the United States. The propensity for mobility cannot be correlated 
with national culture patterns (p. 73). Rather, rates of social mobility are related to 
rates of urbanization, industrialization, and bureaucratization, not to ideologies. 

This brief summary does not do justice to the book’s many virtues nor to a number 
of minor but not insignificant points. In Part I and II the authors, by their constructive 
use of past sociological studies in mobility and class structure, provide both a useful 
synthesis and a corrective appraisal of the field. In this alone, the book is a minor mile- 
stone. In Part III, and particularly in the last chapter on ‘Social Mobility and Social 
Structure,” the suggestive speculations that are offered clearly indicate that traditional 
sociological studies in this area have reached a turning point and that the authors are 
prepared to indicate at least some of the new directions among which a variety of social 
psychological concepts such as reference groups and need-achievement must be reck- 


oned. 


The Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia, NORMAN JACOBS. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. x, 243 pp., glossary. $3.40 (paper bound), $4.60 (cloth). 


Reviewed by HERBERT PaAsstn, Paris, France 


Jacobs joins the growing body of writers trying to explain why China and Japan 
reacted so differently to the challenge of the modern world in the late 19th century. Ina 
remarkably short time Japan succeeded in becoming a powerful, unified, modern, in- 
dustrial nation-state, but China did not. That this is not simply a passive response to 
Western influence is of course not a new argument. Sir George Sansom, dean of Japan- 
ologists, long ago insisted that, seen from within, Japan’s transformation is in a sense 
only the logical unfolding of certain tendencies already clearly visible in the late feudal 
period. 

It is to this problem of “‘predisposition” that Jacobs devotes himself. What is it in 
Japan that made it possible for her to become a modern capitalist state, and the absence 
of what in China made it impossible there? Seeking clues to these institutional and cul- 
tural predispositions, Jacobs takes us more systematically (if not more thoroughly) 
than most down the well-worn paths of Parsons and Weber: exchange and property; 
authority; occupation; stratification; kinship; religion; and integration and stability. 
Although the reader will be convinced of the general proposition—namely that feudal 
Japan was a capitalist society in the making, almost the classical Marxist case of capi- 
he will be somewhat less satisfied 


talist society forming within the ‘‘shell of feudalism’ 
with the proof offered us. This is perhaps an inevitable result of the use of a sociological 
rather than an historical method. If one reads Sansom one has a living sense of how, 
for example, the Meiji Constitution developed from the conflicts of social and political 
forces, the inclinations and dispositions of individuals and groups, the differing assess- 
ments of Japan’s position, and the aspirations of her elite. A sociological analysis, which 
is highly abstract and which rummages the entire range of national history for its proof, 
inevitably leaves one less satisfied and less convinced. Statements which apply to one 
period of Chinese or Japanese history may not be applicable to another. For example, 
in developing his thesis, Jacobs makes the statement that ‘In Japan, the greatest source 
of wealth and economic power was foreign trade.”’ This statement is questionable on 
any grounds. It would be correct to say that foreign trade was more important in Japan 
than in China, or that it was important as a source of independent power (as against 
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the ruling central authority) in certain periods, but in no sense could it be said of pre- 
Ashikaga or Tokugawa Japan. The greatest source of wealth was certainly land, and 
later mercantile money operations. 

Like many others, Jacobs has expended great ingenuity in searching for the equiva- 
lent of Weber’s Protestant ethic. Here he concludes sadly that the case is not proven, 
although had he had the advantage of the excellent work done by Robert Bellah he 
might not have given up so easily. But in his attempt to make the most of the differ- 
ences between China and Japan, he is driven, it seems to me, to overstatements. Chinese 
religious life was not as ‘“‘this-worldly” as he argues (here he might have done well to 
consult the work of Wright on Chinese Buddhism), and certainly he is on the wrong 
track about the ‘“‘other-worldliness” of Japanese religion (here I would recommend a 
more careful study of Sansom, Hajime Nakamura—who argues the exact opposite thesis 
with great enthusiasm—and several recent articles by Michio Takeyama and Bellah). 

But more important is the neglect of historical factors. It is true that Jacobs specifi- 
cally limits himself to an intrasystemic analysis of relative susceptibility. But any 
proposition about acculturation must take account of at least two elements: the disposi- 
tion of the society in question—certainly—but also the situation within which and to 
which it must respond. Japan may have succeeded so well not only because of her in- 
herent ethos and values, but also for the simple reason that she was never occupied by 
foreign countries, that she was a relatively small country with a high degree of cultural 
uniformity, and that she was already a highly centralized state before 1868. China, on 
the other hand, was an enormous country of great diversity of peoples, language, and 
culture, very difficult to administer and long beset by foreign powers. It was in fact 
Japan’s good fortune to have China’s example before her as an object-lesson in what 


not to do. 
Similarly, to say that a country has the prerequisites of capitalist organization, or 
that it is predisposed in that direction—which I think is undeniable in the case of Japan 
does not explain why she did in fact become a capitalist nation. Japan decided to 
modernize herself in a world where all the available models of modernization were 
capitalist. Had she decided later on, say when the Soviet Union or even Communist 
China had established themselves as competing models, the outcome may very well 
have been different, as we see in much of the underdeveloped world today. Again, while 
the capacity for capital-formation, which Japan had in plenty, is indeed very impor- 
tant, we must not forget that Japan gained important capital resources from the repara- 
tions of the Sino-Japanese War. Nor has Jacobs adequately considered the situation of 
the samurai in Japan, by contrast with that of the mandarin and the gentry of 19th 
century China, as differentiating factors. There is much more to be said on this point; 
but very summarily, one cannot make a full explanation of the differences between 
China and Japan without consideration of the historical situation and indeed even of 


specific historical events. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Narody A meriki. A. V. Errmov and S. A. Tokarev. (Eds.) (Narody Mira Series Vol. 1.) 
Moscow: Academy of Science, 1959. 670 pp., appendices, 268 illustrations, maps. 37 
rubles, 45 kopeks. 
Reviewed by RoBERT B. EpGerton, University of California, Los Angeles 
This large volume, the first of a series intended to cover the peoples of the world, is 
said to be, “‘. . . the first attempt at a generalized work on the history and ethnography 
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of the peoples of America on the basis of Marxian and Leninist methodology.”’ This dis- 
couraging preface is followed by an introductory section which deals with the origins, 
history, language, and writing of the aboriginal population of the Americas. After a 
short chapter on European conquest and colonization, a detailed treatment of each 
North American culture area is presented. The last half of the book is devoted to a 
history of the Europeanization of the United States, Canada, and Greenland with a dis- 
tinct emphasis upon the ethnic and racial minorities of these countries. 

Predictably enough, the book is an unhappy union of semihonest description and 
Soviet dogma. Its anthropological value, if indeed it can be said to have any, is most ap- 
parent in its digest of several Russian and American sources on Aleut culture. The rest 
of the book is a pedestrian description of standard anthropological sources, periodically 
enlivened by accusations of capitalistic “exploitation,” “enslavement,” “oppression,” 
and the like. For example, we learn that, “ . . . the American people are still struggling 
for a dignified existence in the face of ethnic and racial discrimination, and for govern- 
mental and social equality in the face of class oppression which continues to deny them 
freedom, peace, democracy and socialism.” 

Nonetheless, it is difficult to dismiss this work as merely another epic edition of 
Soviet nonsense, for the editors of Peoples of America have cited virtually every 
American anthropological classic on North America, and a list of the authors of recent 
anthropological articles utilized nearly duplicates the present roster of the American 
Anthropological Association. To witness the misuse of these familiar writings as instru- 
mentalities for crude propaganda is disquieting and somewhat saddening. 


Ingalik Social Culture. CORNELIUS OsGoop. (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology No. 53.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 289 pp., appendix, 20 
figures. $4.00. 

Reviewed by H. G. BARNETT, University of Oregon 


This is the second volume of an ethnographic trilogy on the Athapaskan Ingalik who 
once inhabited several villages on the lower Yukon river. The first volume, devoted 
essentially to material culture, appeared in 1940. The third is to deal with Ingalik ideol- 
ogy or mental culture. This has been the author’s primary interest all along, but he felt 
that its exposition must be preceded by a description of the things and behaviors which 
it interlaces and in part reflects. 

Two features of these monographs strike the reader when they are compared with 
most others. One is the author’s concern with the problem of what constitutes ethno- 
graphic truth; the other and derivative feature is the organization of the data. The 
author’s characterization of the material with which he works as an ethnographer at 
once throws the problem into relief and suggests a structuring of the results: ‘Culture 
consists of all ideas concerning human beings which have been communicated to one’s 
mind and of which one is conscious.’”’ The “‘one”’ referred to may be anyone, but in the 
present instance it is the ethnographer, and the human beings are the Ingalik. 

The development of this concept leads to three categories of data: (1) ideas about 
objects and the activities necessary to produce them, (2) ideas about behavior as such, 
and (3) ideas about the ideas of the people under observation. The content of the first 
category derives from direct observation and its “truth” is therefore the truth of the 
physical world, however conceived. Category two is also attributable to observable 
phenomena, but they are not as amenable to control and verification as are the things 
of the first category. In both, however, we can, by commonly accepted standards, dis- 
criminate the true from the false, a satisfaction that is only partially granted us in the 
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case of our ideas about other people’s ideas. Some of the latter, such as ideas about na- 
ture, can be checked against the facts as understood in category one; others, such as be- 
liefs about the supernatural, cannot. 

This threefold division corresponds roughly to what is ordinarily treated under the 
headings of material culture, social behavior, and belief systems; but the author finds it 
more satisfying because of its logical derivation. Moreover, some unconventional align- 
ments of data follow from it. Thus, under social culture, the subject matter of the pres- 
ent volume, will be found descriptions of hunting and fishing activities, food prepara- 
tion, behaviors associated with trading and transportation, shamanistic performances, 
procedures in dressing and bathing, and relationships between the sick and their care- 
takers. 

The originality of the basic formulation, the definition of culture, from which follows 
the methodology and the ordering of the material, is refreshing and salutary. It pin- 
points the locus of culture, specifies its nature, and clearly delimits its extent. It takes 
culture out of the limbo of the unconscious, and out of the ectoplasmic zone of the extra- 
somatic and of the supraindividual. It also eliminates the awkward necessity of other- 
wise having to grant that no one knows all of his culture or that he does not know that 
he has one. 

Another feature of the monograph is its detailed reporting. Indeed, in places the 
reader may question whether the fullness adds to or subtracts from the quality of the 
account, for it sometimes runs the risk of stating the obvious or of describing what 
seems to be a hypothetical rather than an actual case. However this may be, the detail 
is noteworthy because much of the information—over 95 percent of that dealing with 
ceremonies—came from one man. In other words, this is a reconstruction of Ingalik 
social life, one of the rapidly dwindling number of ethnographies based on the memories 


of a few informants. 


The People of the Twilight. DIAMOND JENNEsS. (Phoenix Books.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. vii, 251 pp., frontispiece, illustrations, 2 maps, 10 photographs. 
$1.50. 

Reviewed by WENDELL: H. Oswatt, University of California, Los Angeles 


The printing of The People of the Twilight in a paperback edition brings back into 
circulation a book on the Eskimo that was published first in 1928. The volume is an ac- 
count of life among the Copper Eskimos living in the southwestern sector of Victoria 
Island and on the adjacent mainland of the western Canadian Arctic. During the 
winters of 1914 and 1915, Jenness lived among these people as an anthropologist with 
the Stefansson Arctic Expedition. The story is a highly readable and personalized ac- 
count of the author’s experiences. He recounts his difficulties as the expedition’s 
‘trader’? among people who had had little or no contact with the outside world. He 
writes of the fauna and flora and introduces a few interesting anecdotes into his story. 
However, the greater part of the book contains a revealing account of daily Eskimo life 
as recorded over the six-month period during which Jenness was a member of one par- 
ticular Eskimo family. In this section he describes the family’s activities. The presenta- 
tion of numerous daily happenings gives the reader an intimate glimpse of actual people 
and real events. He tells, for example, of the time when he inadvertently spilled tea on a 
caribou robe and was called a miserable wretch by his adopted mother; later this inci- 
dent became a family joke. The story of a particular caribou hunt illustrates the manner 
in which the entire family cooperated in plotting the strategy for hunting and carried it 
off successfully; this is but one example of the family as a very real and important co- 


operative unit in subsistence activities. 
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Rarely has an experienced anthropologist worked in North America among an ab- 
original people who have had little or no contact with Europeans, and it is rarer still 
for him to speak the language of the people. This was Jenness’s enviable position among 
the Copper Eskimos, and he took full advantage of the situation. He has not only writ- 
ten a standard ethnography on these people, but he also gives us this charming popu- 
larized account. 

It might also be added that in 1957 Jenness published a popular book titled Dawn 
in Arctic Alaska, which tells of his first season in the Arctic with the Stefansson Arctic 
Expedition and his experiences among the Eskimos along the north coast of Alaska. 


The Living Races of the Sahara Desert. L. CABoT Briccs. (Papers of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2.) 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 1958. xii, 289 pp., 5 
figures, frontispiece, 69 plates, 103 tables. $7.85. 

Reviewed by H. Harvard University 


This is a synthesis of available written sources on the Saharan peoples. The author 
fairly describes the contents and purpose of the book and warns against its obvious 
limitations. ‘‘The primary object,’’ he writes, ‘‘is . . . to make readily available to uni- 
versity students, as well as their teachers, an overall study summarizing our present 
knowledge of the ecology and racial characteristics of the living tribes of the Sahara 
Desert” (p. 4). On the next page we read, “physical anthropologists may be surprised to 
find rather more ethnography than physical anthropology . . . while the ethnologists 
and sociologists, on the other hand, will certainly be disappointed by . . . what must 
seem to them deplorably incomplete pictures of communal life.” And later, writing 
specifically of the Taureg but equally applicable to other Saharan peoples: ‘Much of 
what has been written . . . is of very little value for the purposes of modern ethnological 
study. Much of it is merely superficial and more is the result of serious but amateurish 
work by men who were often enough sincerely devoted students of mankind, but whose 
enthusiasm could not make up for their lack of . . . specialized professional grounding”’ 
(p. 83). This last statement might also apply to the author’s efforts outside his own 
field of physical anthropology. 

It is most useful to have gathered together by an experienced Saharan traveller and 
worker all that is known for the region, and it is instructive to discover how little is 
known in virtually any field of anthropology in this vast country. There is a short 
chapter summarizing the prehistoric data, followed by a rather longer one on the human 
geography of the Desert. The sedentary peoples and nomadic peoples are described in 
separate chapters, with a natural emphasis on the nomads, particularly the pastoralists. 
There follows a survey of disease among all these peoples; and a final chapter on the 
comparative physical anthropology of the region is supported by 15 pages of tables of 
measurements extracted from the literature. The whole is augmented by more than 70 
photographs which vary from excellent shots of scenes and people to rather poor repro- 
ductions of convict-like pictures. 

The book is pleasantly reminiscent of the best early travellers’ accounts of their 
penetrations of central Africa or central Asia. It is written in a certain old-fashioned 
prose, genial and attractive, in which the author refers to himself, for instance, as “‘your 
tender-footed humble servant”’; and he describes the men of one Arab group as “‘such 
tremendous walkers that merely watching them stride across the desert wastes makes 
one almost physically tired” (p. 175). 

Briggs is of course not to be blamed for the paucity of information available, anc 
indeed gratitude is due to him for his work in bringing together what there is from often 
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remote and scattered sources. This is now the source-book on the Saharan peoples, with 
a good table of contents, an index, and a bibliography. It is not to be doubted that his 
survey of physical anthropological data is entirely adequate, but this comprises only 
about a fifth of the book. Briggs’ other main concern, to survey the (human) ecology 
of the Sahara, is less well done. There is some description of geography and water sup- 
plies with general remarks on domestic livestock, but ecology comprises the study of 
animals in their physical environment—in this case, human beings with their cultures. 
Thus we need to know not only more details on environmental conditions (otherwise, 
as so often, ecological study tends to degenerate into rather vague generalities) but also 
a good deal more on pertinent aspects of the varying cultures of the many different 
peoples. It is impossible, from this book, to conceive the nature of, say, Taureg nomad- 
ism and Teda nomadism and to compare the two in ecological terms. Is any of the in- 
formation available on a closer examination of the sources? We cannot tell, but the 
author’s generalized descriptions of cultures and social systems are not adequate for 
ecological purposes or, for that matter, for the requirements of cultural anthropologists. 


The Staple Food Economies of Western Tropical Africa. BRUCE F. JOHNSTON. (Studies in 
Tropical Development Series.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. xi, 305 
pp., appendix, 3 charts, 13 maps, 18 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by PAUL BOHANNAN, Princeton University 


Indispensable reference books are rare, which makes it the greater pleasure to dis- 
cover and hail one. Bruce F. Johnston, of the Food Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, has made a basic contribution which the West Africanist must put on his shelf 
beside Dalziel’s Useful Plants of West Tropical Africa. Few parts of the world are 
fortunate enough to have studies so fundamental and comprehensive as either of them. 
With both in hand, the main questions of plant identification and uses, cultivation re- 
quirements, the effectiveness of different means of preparation of vegetable staples and 
their caloric efficiency in terms of production space, work, and money, are answered or 
at least (where data are inadequate) raised and considered. 

After two introductory chapters which outline the importance of the starchy staple 
vegetables in West African economy and diet and their relation to changing systems of 
agriculture, Johnston goes into details of the physical environments of West Africa and 
the relation of those environments with distribution of tubers such as yams, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, or grains such as rice, maize, sorghums, and millets. There is a chapter 
on the economic factors influencing their distribution, and another on ‘Social, Cultural, 
and Historical Influences.’’ The fact that the author has had some difficulty maintain- 
ing a dichotomy between economic factors, on the one hand, and social, cultural and 
historical factors, on the other, does not in any way vitiate his information or his han- 
diing of it. On another level, however, it does demand that both food economists and 
anthropologists take a very careful look at their “‘economic’”’ frame of reference. The 
word “economies” might profitably have been omitted from the title of this book. 
Johnston’s viewpoint certainly includes classical economics, but he has extended it to 
include a vast social and cultural framework, and even medical and physiological points 
are considered. 

The book continues with a chapter on typical methods of preparation of the various 
foods, and the relationship of the staples to the other foods in the diet. There is interest- 
ing information in seasonal variation in caloric intakes. Finally, there are two chapters 
on prospective changes in the staple food crops and on prospects for increasing produc- 
tivity and food supplies which should be of special interest to those planning develop- 
ment programs. 
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One of the most interesting problems in the book for anthropologists is the fact that 
Johnston has made a concerted effort to bring together and coordinate what various 
authors have said about utilizing the calorie rather than the dollar as the unit for 
evaluating and comparing subsistence economies. Although 2 calorie scale may create 
problems on the confusing boundaries between “subsistence level’ and “subsistence 
economy” (which are not, of course, the same thing) and of the prestigious surpluses in 
the subsistence economy, it seems not to effect the same gross exaggerations and distor- 
tions as a money scale. 

Anthropologists have more and more to thank organizations like the Food Research 
Institute, who are moving into the formerly primitive world with techniques and prob- 
lems which anthropologists cannot cope with if they are to do their own work properly, 
but which provide essential information and insights. The day has come, finally, when 
the exotic corners of the world are no longer the province solely of anthropologists and 
savages. Perhaps it is one of the greatest challenges anthropology has ever faced. 


Durban: A Study in Racial Ecology. LEo Kuper, H1tstan Watts and RONALD DaAvIEs. 
Introduction by ALAN Paton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 254 
pp., appendices, 25 figures, 35 tables. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Marvin Harris, Columbia University 


In this study of residential segregation in the Union of South Africa’s third largest 
city, the authors adhere closely to the format of rigid sociological objectivity. The pat- 
terns of “‘natural”’ segregation are set forth in detail as a proposed basis for studying the 
effects of the government’s attempt to engineer a more perfect system. The authors dis- 
play admirable self-control as they present their maps, tables, and charts. If it were not 
for the eloquent little introduction by Alan Paton, one might almost believe that the 
arguments advanced in support of the Group Areas Act are worthy of the skillful and 
painstaking consideration which is here lavished upon them. 

The Group Areas Act of 1950 sanctions the measures necessary for achieving perfect 
residential segregation in the Union’s urban areas. Staunch support for the act was pro- 
vided by Durban’s large English-speaking electorate, which is in other matters opposed 
to Afrikaner policy. The reason for this support, and for the alacrity with which the 
Durban City Council has moved to draw up its segregation maps, is that one-third of 
the city’s population are Indians. The latter, despite severe handicaps, had by 1950 suc- 
ceeded in becoming owners of one-quarter of the city’s acreage. Durban’s European 
groups have been trying to put an end to any further attempts at “penetration”’ for 
several decades. Now there is a chance that the Indians will not only be stopped from 
further expansion, but that they will be dispossessed of their most valuable properties. 

The Group Areas Act, like all official apartheid proposals, does not suffer for lack of 
a humanitarian rationale which speaks reverently of justice and calls for interracial 
harmony. Officially, the purpose of the act is to eliminate intergroup conflict by reduc- 
ing intergroup contact to a minimum. In achieving the perfect residential segregation 
which all Europeans, Indians, Colored, and Africans are supposed to cherish for the ad- 
vantages it brings to one’s racial soul, the government proposes that each group will 
have to sacrifice certain of its rights for the common good of all groups. The present 
authors doggedly inspect the possibility that somewhere in this incredible mystivue 
there lurks a sacrifice to be made by Durban’s Europeans on behalf of the city’s non- 
Europeans. It turns out that if the zoning committee’s latest proposals are enacted, non- 
Europeans will systematically be pushed into the least desirable sections (in terms of 
urban amenities), or be expelled beyond the city limits. Some 80,000 Africans, 55,000 
Indians, but only 3,000 Europeans will have to find new homes. The Europeans will do 
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their share of sacrificing by buying up the best of the housing vacated by the Indians. 
What the dispossessed Indians are going to buy is anybody’s guess, since even without 
the assistance of the Group Areas Act there would be a noticeable deficit of accommo- 
dations. As for the Africans—they have relatively little to fear since they own less than 
one-tenth of one percent of Durban’s real estate. 

The authors conclude that a “‘system of ‘partial democracy’ [for want of a better 
term] gives maximum play to the pursuit of material gain, precisely because the system 
operates by democratic procedure for the minority who enjoy the vote.’’ Some readers 
will find Alan Paton’s conclusions more satisfying: ‘“‘Harmony through separation. 
What a fantastic ideal!” 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far East. Putte M. Hauser. (Ed.) (Tensions and Tech- 
nology Series.) Calcutta: Unesco, 1957. 286 pp., 1 figure, tables. $1.20. 


Reviewed by ROBERT TEXxTOR, Cornell University 


This volume concerns urbanization and attendant problems in the area roughly from 
Pakistan to Japan. The book includes selected papers presented at a 1956 UN-spon- 
sored international seminar. Most are by staff members of UN agencies: Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, International Labor Office, Bureau of Social 
Affairs, and Unesco. Urbanization is approached from such directions as social and 
economic planning, economic development, industrialization, manpower utilization, 
social change, delinquency and crime, the family, and changes in traditional arts, crafts, 
and forms of “cultural enjoyment.” Hauser, who served as general rapporteur at the 
seminar, provides an introductory paper, a summary report, and general editorship. 

The book is a valuable compendium of facts, conclusions, problem-solving ap- 
proaches, and no small amount of wisdom. The contributors are specialists in various 
relevant disciplines. Though the names of the contributors are unfortunately not usu- 
ally given, it is clear that many of them have had valuable research or administrative 
experience in the area. Most of the material is of general relevance to all or most of the 
countries in the area. 

The reader interested in comparative study of Asian cultures and value systems will 
be less than completely satisfied. Cultural differences are not stressed. There are few if 
any explicit statements as to differential responses to the impact of urbanization on the 
part of members of two or more cultures within the area. However, this would probably 
be asking for too much from an international gathering in which there were probably 
some conferees who would resent rigorous cross-cultural comparisons as gratuitous and 
invidious. The Unesco contribution, incidentally, uses the term ‘‘culture’”’ as much in 
the layman’s sense as in the (American) anthropological sense. 

The emphasis of the contributors is far less on theoretical explanation of problems 
than on practical solution through establishment of wise social policy. There is little 
tendency to adhere to the theory of any particular thinker. Hauser mentions a number 
of Western theoreticians of urbanization, and gives cogent reasons why their theories 
cannot be applied willy-nilly to Asian conditions. He calls for “‘broadening the universe 
of urban research to obtain generalizations about urbanization that have world-wide 
rather than European and American empirical basis.’’ One wishes, however, that he had 
gone on to tell us more precisely what kinds of empirical research in Asia are most 
needed. 

The seminar and this volume represent an enormous amount of work by many 


people, and a genuine step forward. 
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The Hispanization of the Philippines: Spanish Aims and Filipino Responses, 1565-1700. 
Joun Leppy PHELAN. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. xiv, 218 pp., 
frontispiece, 4 illustrations. $4.00. 

Reviewed by EDGAR WICKBERG, University of California, Berkeley 


This is an ethnohistorical study of the first phase of Spanish influence in the Philip- 
pines, based on more than two years’ study of Spanish documents—many of them un- 
published manuscripts—in Spain and the United States. The author has also profited 
from close association with the Philippine Studies Program at Chicago, and adds to this 
a solid background in Mexican cultural history. In fact, his comparative comments 
about the acculturation process in the Philippines and in Mexico are among the most 
notable contributions of the book. 

This is an ambitious study and the results are uneven in quality. Two major themes 
dominate the book: the “Philippinization” of Spanish Catholicism, and the Spanish im- 
pact on ‘“‘Land, Politics, and Society.”’ The author is at his best in dealing with the first 
of these. His treatment is general and further research will have to examine the working- 
out of this process within each of the separate cultural-linguistic areas, but the general 
outline seems to be here. On “Land, Politics, and Society” his generalizations may not 
hold up so well in the light of future research. This is particularly true of his handling of 
the complex question of land tenure. On this the scholarship is superficial and some of 
the assertions should have been put in the form of hypotheses, since they are not sub- 
stantiated here. A specific instance of this is his statement that “During the seventeenth 
century ... more and more Filipino chieftains [were] acquiring the actual title to the 
land that their dependents cultivated” (p. 117). The breakdown of pre-Spanish com- 
munal ownership in this fashion is certainly plausible, but Phelan fails to document it. 
Even his one “well-documented example” turns out to be a model of ambiguity, in 
which it is not clear who is selling what land rights. The supporting documentation here 
does not make clear whether the chief was attempting to sell to the Spanish all the com- 
munal lands—with or without communal consent—or merely those to which he had na- 
tive right of possession; or whether, indeed, he was merely selling usufruct rights, which 
was perfectly permissible in pre-Spanish times. 

Criticisms notwithstanding, this is a stimulating and useful study. This short review 
cannot do justice to its many suggestive passages. Outstanding in this respect are the 
author’s identification of the pre-Spanish dependent classes as more akin to share- 
croppers and debt peons than slaves, and his handling of the demographic impact of the 
Dutch threat in the 17th century. The major conclusion is that the Hispanization of the 
Philippines, in contrast to that of Mexico, was indirect and without great violence. The 
result was a mild and gradual process of syncretism, with the preservation of a consid- 
erable number of preconquest institutions. Significant in this respect was the role of 
the Filipino principales, who acted as cultural intermediaries, softening the shock of 
culture contact and acting as agents of selective acceptance. Stability was preserved by 
this kind of cultural continuity and the unifying influence of Catholicism. But, as the 
author points out, this indirect rule through an existing elite contributed to the burden 
of caciquism Filipinos bear today. 

A study terminating at 1700 can make few generalizations about the long-range in- 
fluence of Hispanization, and the author attempts few. But he does conclude that ab- 
sence of any significant Spanish-Filipino mestizaje leaves the Filipinos without the ten- 
sions and potentialities of Mexico’s “‘mestizo mentality.”’ Granting this, one may ob- 
serve that Mexico at least has neighbors who share her Spanish heritage. But the de- 
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mands of Asian Nationalism on the only Hispanized—and Americanized—nation in 
Asia may produce tensions and potentialities just as great, even without mestizaje. 
Indirect colonial rule does not necessarily imply an absence of cultural ambiguity. 


Studies in Maori Rites and Myths. J. Prytz JOHANSEN. (Historish-filosofiske Med- 
delelser udgivet af Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Bind 37, nr. 4.) 
Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. 201 pp., appendices. 22, 00 kr. ¢. 


Reviewed by ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE, Victoria University, New Zealand 


In this work, Dr. Johansen, now chief Librarian of the University Library, Copen- 
hagen, sets out to explore the functional relations between selected Maori myths and 
rituals. Not that the study is functional in the classic sense—the author has little or 
nothing to say about the role in Maori social life of myth-telling, myth-making, or of 
magical rituals. He is much more concerned with the problem of how a knowledge of 
Maori myths gives us an increased understanding of the significance of Maori ritual and 
of how, conversely, obscure references in rituals can often be illumined by understand- 
ing the myths which the people themselves presumably used to justify to themselves 
the sometimes apparently pointless magical rituals. Some of the typical Maori rituals 
considered are those related to the concept of sacred water, the meaning of the sacred 
place or shrine of Maori religion, and rituals concerned with the propitiation of local 
spirits, rites associated with the latrine (which occupied a central place in Maori spiri- 
tual or magical thinking) and those concerned with the planting and harvesting of the 
sweet potato. For good measure we also have a balanced estimate of the place of the 
Maori supreme god, Io, in Maori religious thinking. 

The author is already well known for earlier studies of Maori religion and language, 
published in 1948 and 1954 in Copenhagen, and perhaps for this reason not as well 
known to students of Polynesia as they should be. He quite clearly has a master’s 
knowledge of the anthropological literature of Polynesia and of New Zealand in particu- 
lar. His approach is one that is not very popular at the moment, with its current empha- 
sis on fieldwork studies. But Johansen’s approach is nonetheless necessary. It becomes 
more necessary and important to the degree that field studies proliferate. What in fact 
he is doing is to bring to the welter of already published material a mind well trained 
initially in the physical sciences (he took his doctor’s degree in physics), and latterly 
soaked in Maori mythology, together with a profound knowledge of the native language 
itself, and he asks: what are Maori myth and ritual all about? At first sight the method 
might seem to some, untrained in the tradition of library research, as unrewarding and 
perhaps sterile. But it is clear that in Johansen’s able hands the method still has many 
rewarding insights. 

One example must suffice. In his recently published Economics of the New Zealand 
Maori (Wellington, 1959), Firth confesses (p. 273-275) that he is puzzled at the transla- 
tion of an important magical formula used in the planting of sweet potato. Johansen re- 
produces the same formula (p. 174-6 of his monograph) and by a careful analysis, gives 
a plausible translation, with commentary from mythology, that throws additional 
light on the magic of sweet potato cultivation. I have the strong feeling that Johansen’s 
method can still add a third dimension of meaning-in-depth to quite a number of classic 
Maori ritual activities. In any case, Johansen deserves congratulations for his per- 
sistence in exploring, with considerable gifts and common sense, an unpopular ap- 
proach to our understanding of Maori culture. 
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Western Pacific: Studies of Man and Environment in the Western Pacific. New Zealand: 
Victoria University of Wellington, 1958. 82 pp., 3 maps. 5/-d. 
Reviewed by Wit.1AM L. Tuomas, JR., University of California, Riverside 


This publication is a collection of five essays written by specialists in the fields of 
geography, history, prehistory, and psychology. These papers illustrate (1) how work 
in related disciplines can deepen knowledge of the geography of an area; (2) how cul- 
tural factors are significant in man’s evaluation of resources, i.e., how various cultures 
of the western Pacific have affected man’s evaluation and use of his environment; and 
(3) that there are not only interrelations between culture and environment but also 
among various cultures. 

In his paper, ‘‘Aspects of European Contact in Central New Guinea,” F. J. West 
illustrates and discusses three main agencies of initial or early stages of contact be- 
tween the Europeans and the natives of the central highlands: (1) governmental im- 
position of law and order or control; (2) European settlement; and (3) religious conver- 
sion. The general effect has been to dissolve the traditional war-oriented, male-dom- 
inated society. 

Leslie H. Palmier states that crucial differences exist between the Javanese occupy- 
ing central and eastern Java and the remainder of the Indonesians. In ‘Constitutions 
and Geography in Indonesia” he shows how Dutch impact on the Indies reinforced ex- 
isting differences between Java and the outer islands. 

J. Golson, in ““The Peopling of the South Pacific,’”’ discusses the culture-historical, 
archeological, and linguistic approaches to the study of Polynesian prehistory. It is con- 
tended that cultural differentiation in Polynesia is the result of a series of adjustments 
to environmental limitations by the early settlers. 

In “Culture and Environment in Old Samoa,” R. F. Watters outlines the char- 
acter of Samoan culture and considers the interaction of cultural phenomena with the 
physical environment. The author shows how “ . . . the configurations of Samoan cul- 
ture gain in intelligibility as they are set in relation to one another, and while some of 
them appear to have been strongly affected by the stultifying influence of a bountiful 
physical environment, a fair measure of autonomy must be accorded to the . . . culture 
as a whole”’ (p. 64). While a long period of occupancy (1300 to 1800 years) provided 
Samoan society with opportunity for adjustment to its physical environment, resource 
utilization was light and adaptive differentiation has not in fact occurred to any great 
extent. 

In the final paper, ‘“‘Race Relations and The New Zealand Maori,” J. F. Ritchie 
describes some of the deeper-seated changes in the attitudes and values of the Maori 
following contact with Western peoples. He points out that the Maori is oriented 
toward the incorporation of some pakeha cultural elements and, at the same time, 
“|. seeks to retain an identity, continuity, and social integration which are charac- 
teristically his own” (p. 78). 

ARCHEOLOGY 
Wessex: Before the Celts. J. F. S. Stone. (Ancient Peoples and Places Series, Volume 

No. 9.). New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 207 pp., frontispiece, 17 line draw- 

ings, 5 maps, 72 photographs. $5.00. 

Reviewed by P. Boscu-Gimpera, Mexico, D.F. 

From 1950 onward, the late J. F. S. Stone conducted excavations of prehistoric sites 
in Wiltshire, and in 1950 was one of the excavators at Stonehenge, the great monument 
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of the British prehistory. In this last of his writings he gives a complete survey of the 
archeology of Wessex. His book presents an excellent and very readable description of 
the cultures of the different periods and brings out the problems related to them. Well 
chosen illustrations, many splendid photographs—among them air views—and maps 
complete the information. 

After seasonal Paleolithic occupation Wessex attracted human settlement of hunters 
and foodgatherers during the Mesolithic. It is assumed that the first farmers bearing 
the Neolithic culture landed in South Britain from northern France and Belgium before 
2000 B.C. This date may now be considered too recent as a radiocarbon sample for the 
culture called Neolithic A or Windmill Hill gives 4964+ 300 B.P. or 3014+ 300 B.C. 
Wheat and barley were cultivated and the bones of oxen, sheep, goats, pigs are repre- 
sented. Cattle bones are also found, but not horse. The culture is related to the early 
Cortaillod of Switzerland. Ditched enclosures—‘‘causewayed camps’’—crown hill tops. 
Pottery is round-bottomed, bag-shaped, and largely undecorated. Burials are uncham- 
bered tombs in long mounds with flanking ditches, and long barrows of megalithic char- 
acter related to the Severn-Cotswold megaliths. Long mounds seem to be a feature of 
the early Neolithic cultures of the North European plain. The chambered tomb of West 
Kennet was used until the Bronze Age and, in its deepest layer of burials, pottery of 
the Windmill type was found. Flint mines with vertical shafts are known. Trade across 
the Channel brought ceremonial axes of jade or jadeite. Cornwall supplied greenstone 
axes, and others came from places as distant as Carnarvonshire and Antrim. 

In an advanced Neolithic period new elements were introduced: the Peterborough 
culture (formerly named Neolithic B)—with the combination of the pit-comb ware of 
Scandinavia (a product of the Circumpolar Stone Age) and of the cord-ornamented 
beakers (South Russia to the Baltic) with coarse round-based bowls with thickened 
rims and profuse ornamentation; the Rinyo Clacton or grooved ware culture—flourish- 
ing in the Orkneys (Skara Brae and Rinyo) and in the South of England, related to I-te 
Neolithic styles of Northwestern France; and the Dorchester culture—with communal 
cremation burials in flat tombs and certain inhumation burials under round barrows 
with single graves. 

The influence of the Beaker invasions, with their round barrows covering single 
graves, reached as far as Cornwall and the Orkneys, as did the invasion from Holland 
which introduced the cord-ornamented beakers and the battle axes; the invaders amal- 
gamated with the population of the advanced Neolithic cultures. Then, probably be- 
tween 1900 B.C. and 1700 B.C., there began in Wessex the florescence of the ‘Henge 
monuments,” ceremonial centers connected with sun worship and surrounded by ceme- 
teries. In Stonehenge three periods are recognized. In Stonehenge I (1900-1700 B.C.) 
were erected the first buildings. During Stonehenge II (1700-1600 B.C.) the monument 
received a double bluestone circle and was deliberately oriented toward the midsummer 
sunrise and the avenue was projected. Then other sacred places were erected: Avebury, 
and containing a very 


’ 


surpassing Stonehenge ‘“‘as a cathedral doth a parish church,’ 
large part of the present village; Woodhenge; Durrington Walls, even larger than Ave- 
bury; and others. Stonehenge III, the final structure, was completed about 1400 B.C. 
During its high point, Stonehenge bears witness of trade contacts with Ireland, Brit- 
tany, and Central Europe (Aunjetitz culture). Wessex was a waypoint in the routes of 
supply for Western copper, tin, and gold, as well as for the supply of Nordic amber to 
the West. 

Parallel with the last period of Stonehenge (III), the Early Bronze Age culture 
(1550-1300 B.C.) was characterized by the burials in barrows, mostly with cremation; 
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Pigott termed it the “‘Wessex culture.” The cemeteries suggest dynastic or tribal group- 
ings of burials and a warrior aristocracy enriched by trade, but there had been no inva- 
sion or mass migration such as those of the Beaker or Battle-axe cultures. Relationships 
with the contemporary culture of Brittany were very close, as shown by the furnishing 
of graves. A first phase of the culture was centered about 1500 B.C., with bronze dag- 
gers of Breton form, scepters of bronze with gold inlays, and gold and amber vessels. A 
second phase, centered about 1400, is contemporary with the Mycenean trade in the 
blue faience beads exported during the 18th Dynasty of Egypt; these are found around 
the Black Sea to the Caucasus and the shores of the Caspian and even up the Volga and 
Ural rivers to Siberia; up the Danube to Hungary, Poland, and Moravia, and along the 
Mediterranean to Spain (Fuente Alamo in the Almerian El Argar culture), to Southern 
France and thence to Brittany and the British Isles. 

From about 1300 B.C. (Middle Bronze Age) onward, Wessex declined as a center of 
trade. Childe suggested that this might be correlated with the large-scale exploitation 
by deep mining of the copper lodes of the Eastern Alps. The Irish-British bronze indus- 
tries continued to expand locally and even maintained contacts with northern Europe, 
as attested by bronze rapiers, palstaves and spearheads with sockets. The metal workers 
formed a class apart and travelled to the markets to sell their products. The pottery 
(cinerary urns) then derived from native secondary, late-Neolithic wares. 

In the Late Bronze Age, from 1000 B.C. onward, and Early Iron Age, Wessex re- 
ceived a new series of migrations which may be attributed to disturbed conditions on 
the Continent, with consequent displacements of groups of people of the retarded 
Tumulus Bronze Culture of the Middle Rhine and Northern France. These migrations 
introduced new methods of agriculture—enclosed farmsteads associated with cattle- 
ways, separating small fields cultivated with a traction-plough. This type of agricul- 
tural economy persisted in England up to and into the Roman occupation. New types 
of weapons of Continental origin, such as socketed axes and leaf-shaped swords, are 
known mostly from hoards. 

The Deverel culture, and the culture of All Cannings Cross near Devizes, intro- 
duced by later migratory movements, had their origin along the Channel and from 
areas outside the Celtic world. I would say that they were already Celtic. 

In the fourth century B.C. groups of Celtic-speaking farming communities from 
northwestern France, bearers of a version of the Hallstatt culture, settled on the coasts 
of England and coexisted peacefully with the descendants of the Late Bronze Age popu- 
lation. About 250 B.C. the farmsteads were strengthened with defensive ditches and 
massive hill-forts (early phases of Maiden Castle) built as temporary refuge camps. The 
La Téne culture was concentrated in Sussex and Yorkshire. For two centuries the Wes- 
sex peasantry continued farming in peace, and their country was the granary of Britain. 
On the western boundaries of Wessex, the Veneti of Gaul dominated the tin trade of 
Cornwall, which ultimately passed down the Loire and Garonne to Massilia, the Greek 
colony. The Veneti obtained a foothold in Cornwall, where they introduced new forms 
of fortification with multiple ramparts. After their defeat in Brittany by Julius Caesar, 
Veneti refugees arrived in Dorset and Hampshire. On the eastern boundaries of Wessex 
they faced the dangers of the invasions of the Belgae. Of these, the Durotriges had con- 
quered southeastern Britain by 50 B.C. and continued their advance into Wessex about 
10-25 A.B. They reconstructed the forts and had a coinage based on that of Gaul. The 
Belgic state was subdued in 43 A.D. by the future emperor Vespasian, under Claudius, 
after the defense of the Durotrigian capital at Maiden Castle. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Prehistoric Man and the Primates. WILLIAM E. SCHEELE. New York: World Publishing 
Co., 1957. $4.95. 
Reviewed by E. Epwarps, University of Pittsburgh 


Prehistoric Man and the Primates is the final volume of a trilogy, including Pre- 
historic Animals and The First Mammals, by the Director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History. It is well-illustrated by more than 100 drawings and charts, most of 
them by William E. Scheele and some by Joann S. Scheele. The book presents a picture 
of primate evolution, with an emphasis on hominids, in three major portions: “Primates 
and Man” (general considerations), ‘“‘Living Primates,” and ‘‘The Evolution of Man” 
(fossil evidence and the form and distribution of modern races). It is written simply, 
with a minimum of technical terminology, but without much “‘writing-down.” Although 
intended for interested adults and high school students with little, if any, prior knowl- 
edge of primatology, the book seems worthy of a moderately extensive critical examina- 
tion here because many of its errors merely duplicate similar misstatements in the writ- 
ings of others, including papers designed for a purely scientific audience. To a great ex- 
tent, then, this review is a vehicle in which to bring to the reader’s attention interpretive 
fallacies representative of similar examples occurring in many anthropological writings, 
as well as invalid statements and improbable interpretations which are equally wide- 
spread. 

Among the interpretive fallacies exhibited is that of reversal of proper causation, 
such as is evident in the conclusion that “‘nature’s adaptation of man’s bones and 
muscles had forced him into an earth-bound existence”’ (p. 24) and in Scheele’s explana- 
tion for early population growth and spread by people desiring ‘‘to live and work to- 
gether or, in contrast [seeking] isolation in a nomadic life of hunting” (p. 93). Failure to 
indicate the primary causation was also observed on page 93: ‘‘The puzzle is to deter- 
mine the unusual traits in human beings that encouraged the process of civilization 
among men”’; the main problem here, of course, is to determine the factors which have 
produced these traits, which in turn made civilization possible. 

Scheele not only overrates the relative sparsity of primate, and especially hominid, 
fossil skeletal remains, but also does not offer sound explanations for that sparsity that 
does exist. Although skeletal remains are somewhat more likely to be preserved by cer- 
tain ‘‘colossal catastrophes in nature,” man’s “escape [from] most disasters’’ can scarcely 
be a very major factor in the apparent sparsity of hominid remains (p. 21). A clear fal- 
lacy appears in the explanation that human remains are rare because they are recent 
and are “‘very close to the surface of the earth and thus subject to disintegration by 
weather and disturbances of the surface soil’ (p. 22); not only is there at most a very 
low correlation between depth and age of continental deposits, but also, in any case, the 
destruction of remains can only increase in time; thus, insofar as the lesser-depth-with 
age concept is valid, man should by this consideration be represented in disproportion- 
ate abundance. Finally, Scheele suggests that human remains are scarce because of pre 
historic cannibalism (p. 22), but that chances of preservation are only slightly reduced 
by the fragmentation of long bones for marrow; and such remains are not only less 
scattered, thus aiding modern discovery, but have often been transported for cannibal 
istic purposes to spots which provided protection from disintegration, as in the caves ol 
Choukoutien. 

Scheele suggests that the former abundance of tarsiers greatly increases the likeli- 
hood that they represent the ancestors of all higher primates and the immediate an- 
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cestors of man (p. 46), while evidence of a long duration for ““Dryopithecus-Sivapithe- 
cus” also greatly increases the likelihood that such a group was ancestral to one or more 
distinct major types (p. 70). Despite some widespread misconception, the relative 
abundance of a form alters only slightly the probability of actual ancestry to a putative 
descendant, while a long temporal span increases such a probability only slightly more. 
For a full century, most interpreters of evolution through fossil evidence—and physical 
anthropologists are certainly no exception—have been too inclined to regard a given 
fossil form as one of the long-sought gaps on a main phylogenetic line, while, as can be 
judged through study of modern forms, it is far more likely to represent a divergent 
twig from the main branch. As an illustration of the foregoing interpretive fallacy, it is 
stated (p. 69) that Parapithecus frassi “‘must have been” an ancestor of all catarrhines; 
the addition of “probably closely related and similar to the ancestor’’ would have cor- 
rected the statement. 

Although the majority of paleontologists and evolutionists have come to agree dur- 
ing the past two decades that there is no valid evidence for appreciable orthogenesis (an 
inevitable, straight-line evolutionary trend operating independently of natural selec- 
tion), this quite surely fallacious concept survives, usually implicitly, in many current 
biological writings, including the work here reviewed. Consistent with orthogenesis, and 
indicative of value judgment as well, is the characterization of primates as “the most 
highly developed order of animals” (p. 11) and “highest order” (p. 18). In only a few 
respects can even man be considered biologically superior; in most features man is 
clearly inferior to many other forms, although he has the most complex nervous system, 
one pair of limbs permanently freed from its ancestral locomotor function, and among 
the longest spans for the development of biological maturity. The primate order as a 
whole manifests only a higher average brain development than other orders. Likewise, 
the fore and hind limb differences of lemurs are more indicative of relationships with 
other primates than of being “advanced” (p. 48). The criteria for primitivity, including 
smallness (p. 58) and giantism (p. 82), are not only invalid but at least occasionally in- 
consistent. 

Symmetrical orthogenesis seems implied as the sole basis for the “nearly erect” 
Australopithicinae interpretation (to the reviewer’s knowledge there is no good evidence 
for any marked imperfection in erectness of Australopithicine posture) on pages 24 and 
33, although recognition of the possibility of asymmetrical evolution and that the Aus- 
tralopithicinae may not be on man’s direct phylogenetic line is indicated elsewhere (pp. 
26 and 73). The imperfect erectness of Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus and Neanderthal 
is at the very least much exaggerated (p. 78). Despite the recognizable slowness of hu- 
man evolution since the Upper Paleolithic (p. 93), an inevitable trend of development is 
also implied in the belief ‘of many doctors” that, as indicated by backaches and other 
human ailments, the “lower area of the body is still evolving” (p. 26). On the contrary, 
most human geneticists and evolutionists have come to realize that virtually no evolu- 
tion of this type can be continuing at present, and that even in man’s late precultural 
and Paleolithic past, before natural selection for relatively minor hominid variations 
had dwindled to virtual insignificance, the limiting asymptote representing maximum 
adjustment to erect posture had quite surely been closely approached by such combina- 
tions of characteristics as these. Likewise, man’s brain, at least in areas of typical West- 
ern civilization, is not “apparently still evolving toward a more complex state of or- 
ganization” (p. 17). 

Scheele implies that less ‘“‘progressive’’ types either survive unchanged or, im- 
plicitly, don’t survive at all. As an example of implied unchanged survival, it is averred 
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that hominids cannot be descended from monkeys ‘“‘because man’s body is too unspe- 
cialized”’ (p. 24); in actuality, nonextreme specializations may in many cases be lost, 
while in a comparison of man with most monkeys, probably the most marked specializa- 
tions are those which have developed in humans, not monkeys, for orthograde locomo- 
tion. In any case, the significant basic fallacy in the foregoing, and discernible by impli- 
cation in the writings of more than a few biologists, is the failure to recognize the fact 
that later descendants of ancestral groups have often undergone appreciable change 
from the ancestral form in characteristics which include specializations, although they 
may remain relatively unmodified in fundamental characteristics in comparison to a 
very different descendant “‘cousin” group. In the case presently considered, there is no 
evidence that ancestral monkeys had any specializations which would preclude their 
postulated ancestry to humans. (A cultural anthropologist might recall the same fallacy 
in the oversimplified orthogenetic cultural-evolutionist writings of L. H. Morgan.) It 
might be noted somewhat parenthetically at this point that Scheele (again he is not 
alone) also manifests an incomplete understanding of the concept of “specialization” 
(pp. 16, 19, 35, and 48). As an example of implied sudden development and extinction, 
on the other hand, the Ausiralopithicinae ‘“‘occurred too late . . . to be considered the 
ancestors of man [and are thus] a separate near-human line of evolution” (p. 73). It 
seems odd that here, as in the writings of some other students as well, the likelihood 
that the Australopithicinae represent relatively unmodified descendants of a slightly 
earlier group ancestral to modern man is apparently unrecognized. 

Many of Scheele’s interpretations seem highly questionable; only a few of the more 
significant and improbable will be cited here. To represent one’s phylogenetic interpre 
tations accurately by charting a “family tree” is quite difficult, as any who have at- 
tempted such a diagram realize. In this way, the inconsistencies between the text and 
the diagrams can likely be explained; for example, on page 66 it is indicated that “‘scien- 
tists have agreed” that the chimpanzee and gorilla are more closely related to man than 
to lower apes, but on page 14, 71, and 119 all apes are diagrammed as having an equally 
distant relationship to man. Likewise, the depicted divergence of chimpanzee from 
gorilla less than 50,000 years ago was probably unintentional (p. 71). It seems to the re- 
viewer very doubtful that the Australopithicinae were “thriving” contemporaneously 
with Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus (p. 73), for if this latter species arose in Africa from 
Australopithicine ancestors, direct competition probably ensued promptly and eventu- 
ated decisively, although the direct evidence is still admittedly ambiguous in this case, 
and the evolution of Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus likely occurred in Asia. A south- 
east Asian or northern Indian center of origin and dispersal of Homo (pp. 84-85) seems 
appreciably less probable than an East African center. On page 93, Scheele avers that 
the modern races of man differentiated primarily in response to climatic heterogeneity, 
a view which seems at best an oversimplification. The suggested dating of 650,000 B.C. 
for the Kanam mandible (p. 93) seems highly improbable. 

There are a number of invalid statements, such as the indicated restriction of reason 
to Homo sapiens (p. 18). Likewise, that the Piltdown assemblage ‘conveniently rounded 
out part of the human evolution story” (p. 28) is incorrect; in fact, it was long dis- 
trusted by many precisely because it did not fit the general picture. ‘This [glacial] 
climate [largely led] to the development of the rich culture of Europe”’ (p. 35) is a 
manifestly invalid statement. It is scarcely “possible that these [major land bridges of 

_the late Pleistocene] were solid long enough for villages and farm lands to exist there for 
centuries” (p. 83). The indication that at the end of the Paleolithic humans developed 
tribal groupings or isolated hunting bands according to personal preferences (p. 93) is 
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almost entirely invalid. The incredible statement that the “‘primary white race is con- 
sidered to have produced the earliest form of erect thinking man” cannot be valid un- 
less whites have remained remarkably primitive (unchanged) since “thinking” was 
initiated. Less fundamental errors in Prehistoric Man and the Primates include references 
to incisor tusks of baboons (p. 57) and the invention of the wheel “toward the end of” 
the Paleolithic (p. 93). A number of statements also seem to imply that which is in- 
valid; for example, many nonprofessional readers would surely misconstrue the literally 
capable of support- 


‘ 


valid statement that during the Pleistocene the Sahara desert was ‘ 
ing well-developed civilizations” (p. 83). 

Scheele’s terminology is generally satisfactory, but among the few lapses perhaps the 
worst occur on page 78, with references to “crude half-brained”’ Homo soloensis,“‘near- 
animal”? humans of the early Pleistocene, and ‘‘rough-looking’”’ Neanderthals. “Blood” 
is poorly employed (pp. 113 and 115), as is “begun his evolution” (p. 72). 

In general, the abundant illustrations are well selected for interest and relevance to 
the text and are very effectively drawn, but too many are misleading (p. 12), nonrep- 
resentative (pp. 61 and 117), at least in part erroneous (pp. 24, 76, 77, 80, 92, and 116), 
mislabelled (pp. 91 and 100) or simply almost completely fanciful (pp. 29, 76, 81, and 
88). The hypothetical reconstructions are based in large measure on interpretations 
which not only are often almost without factual foundation but are even highly im- 
probable; thus, Sinanthropus seems to be a proto-Mongoloid (p. 76), Rhodesian is 
clearly depicted as a Negroid (p. 76), and Heidelberg appears to be an early Caucasoid 
(p. 81). Befitting his purely imaginative creation, Swanscombe is represented as closely 
resembling Frankenstein’s monster (p. 88). Drawings of humans are especially high in 
frequency of inaccuracy or atypicality. Many of the illustrations throughout the book 
are direct copies of drawings and photographs in previously published works, but the 
sources are not credited. 

A few essential omissions were also noted, such as an approximate dating for Swans- 
combe (p. 88), while a discussion of the Kanam and Kanjera finds indicates only that 
they were hominids (p. 93). The general organization of the book could probably be 
improved; such potential improvement is certainly possible for some small portions 
(e.g., pp. 19-20, 29-31, 42-46, 76-77, 78, and 93). Typographical errors are not numer- 
ous, but more than a dozen did escape the editing process. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that this review has dwelt upon the book’s 
shortcomings, especially those which recur in other works and might pass unrecognized 
by some of the readers of this journal who specialize in other areas. That it is generally 
better for popularized works to be written by at least a semiprofessional, like Scheele, 
than an amateur is indicated by the fact that, despite the interpretive fallacies and 
factual errors indicated, most of the book is fundamentally sound. Among the better 
portions of the book (which does not, however, offer any novel interpretive contribu- 
tions) is the discussion (pp. 29-30) of overproliferation of names for new fossil finds 
(“splitting” taxonomy), a phenomenon which has long contributed to the physical an- 
thropologist’s tendency toward insufficient recognition of the closeness of relationship 
of Pleistocene hominids. In the reviewer’s opinion, the indicated marked separation of 
Australoids and Bushmen from other races (pp. 71 and 119) is also good. Prehistoric 
Man and the Primates will undoubtedly stimulate interest in anthropology among the 
general public, including high school students, a few of whom might, through this in- 
teresting introduction to this portion of the field, eventually join the professional re- 
searchers and teachers who provide the basic material for books of this sort. The re- 
viewer would also suggest, however, that any future edition be edited by a professional 
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physical anthropologist, that an index and at least some footnotes be added, that the 
limited bibliography be expanded, and that, despite the cost of the many illustrations 
and the suggested revisions and additions, the price be at least somewhat reduced. 


Evolution of the Speech Apparatus. E. Luoyp DuBRUL. (American Lecture Series, Pub- 
lication Number 328.) (A Monograph in American Lectures in Anatomy.) Spring- 
field: Charles C Thomas, 1958. x, 103 pp., figures, frontispiece. n.p. 


Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of California, Berkeley 


This book is difficult to review because it contains a general theory of evolution 
with many controversial statements, an application of the theory to the face of pri- 
mates, and a theory of the origin of speech. The general argument may be stated as 
follows. In evolution the parts of an organism decrease in number and increase in com- 
plexity (Williston’s law). So repeating, simple segments reduce in number and add com- 
plex fins. The fins reduce in number and become more complex limbs. The forelimbs 
become more differentiated from the hind, and finally in man all locomotor functions 
are the function of the hind limbs and the free arms and hands take over many of the 
functions of the teeth and jaws. The teeth and jaws, reduced in size, are then freed for 
the function of speech. 

The main part of the book (pages 39-81) illustrates the relative decrease in size of 
the face in primates. Excellent line drawings show the head of tree-shrew, lemur, 
monkey, gibbon, and man. The basal views are unusual and show variations in the 
digastric muscles. The midsagittal sections of skull, tongue, palate and larynx, will be 
useful to any teacher of anthropology. Some comparative data are included, and it is 
shown that the motor part of the fifth nerve is reduced along with the reduction of the 
masticatory apparatus. It is concluded that bipedal locomotion is the preadaptation 
which makes speech possible by ‘“‘changes of the skull, jaws, mouth muscles, and 
pharyngeal relations” which made ‘‘the oral channel available for sounds blown out of 
the larynx” (p. 90). 

Many of the nonhuman primates make a variety of sounds. The variety of noises 
seem to carry very few meanings, and great efforts have failed to teach chimpanzees to 
speak. The difference seems to lie in the ability to learn, in the cortex, and this reviewer 
thinks that the origin of speech is to be sought in the cortex, rather than in the face. 


Morphological Integration. EvErETT C. OLSON and RoBert L. MILLER. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. xv, 317 pp., appendices, 81 figures, 111 tables 
$10.00. 

Reviewed by JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH, Yale University 


The title of this book may be a bit misleading to anthropologists for the book is 
really about evolution. Olson and Miller have proposed a statistical procedure for de- 
termining the relationships among and between species of animals known in the paleon- 
tological record. The statistical techniques and methods used to validate them are 
beyond the scope of this review, but a few comments on method will be made. 

The authors have chosen to use linear dimensions of the hard parts of animals, 
largely for the reason that this is all that is left in the paleontological record. A statis- 
tician who wishes to attack evolutionary problems from the point of view of paleontol- 
ogy is not able to sample an infinite universe. There is no extended discussion of the 
kind of biases which might interfere with generalizing the conclusions made by the 
authors. The authors have attempted to overcome this problem by picking as large a 
number of different dimensions as possible and comparing them with each other two by 
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two. The reviewer would hardly recommend that this method will provide great insight 
into the analysis of human paleontological specimens, but it seems to have produced 
some interesting comparisons and results for the mammals and reptiles studied by 
Olson and Miller. 

The reviewer believes that two major questions are not answered by the book. The 
first is one of methodology. The levels of significance and confidence in a statistical 
sense between sample values have not yet been established for the methods used and 
the kinds of measurements made. Whether or not this is a genuine weakness is something 
which the future will have to show. The second question is one of the value of the num- 
bers used in the statistical comparisons. The authors seem to take all possible measure- 
ments, but there is no adequate control or discussion of the problem of confounding 
different anatomical or organic systems in one measurement. It can be argued that this 
is of no particular matter here because of the large number of measurements and the 
fact that significant differences do show up. However, with the large number of com- 
parisons made, it is not clearly established whether the significance found can be ruled 
out on the basis of expected significance by chance in such a large number of compari- 
sons, or whether the significance is a genuine function of the statistical universe 
sampled. 

Regardless of such reservations, this is a most interesting book. The methodology 
proposed and used is a fascinating application of sophisticated statistical techniques. 
Olson and Miller are to be congratulated on having attempted this. It is to be hoped 
that they will not retire from this work having performed this monumental labor. 


BOOKS 


Provides systematic treatment of small group behavior .. . 


The SOCIi.. PSYCHOLOGY of GROUPS 


By JOHN W. THIBAUT, University of North Carolina; and HAROLD H. KELLEY, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This book is designed to bring order and coherence to present- 
day research in interpersonal relations and group functioning. In the Introduction the 


authors write: 


“The major motivation that governed this effort was a desire to give cumulative 
treatment to a discussion of some persistent problems in social psychology and to 
answer for ourselves the question: how do the data of the field look when they 
are arranged by their relevance to a conceptual structure that begins with relatively 
simple assumptions and adds further ones only as they become necessary?” 


To achieve their goal, the authors employ a small number of basic principles and 
concepts to analyze and illuminate a great variety of social phenomena and to re- 
late to one another such concepts as role, norm, power, group cohesiveness, and 
status. 1959. 313 pages. Illus. $7.00. 


Send for an examination copy now. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Chapter. Foreword by George Gaylord Simpson. (Volume I.) New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959. xxii, 558 pp., frontispiece, 3 illustrations. $10.00 (two volumes, boxed). 

Darwin, Francis. (Ed.) The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin: Including an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Foreword by George Gaylord Simpson. (Volume II.) New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959, 562 pp., appendices, frontispiece, illustration. $10.00 (two volumes, boxed). 

Deraniyagala, P. E. P. An Open Air Habitation Site of Homo Sapiens Balangodensis. (Separate 
from Spolia Zeylanica, Vol. 28, Part IT.) Ceylon: National Museums of Ceylon, 1958. pp 
223-277, 12 figures, 15 plates, 9 tables. Rs. 2/85. 

Dorson, Richard M. Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan. (Indiana Uni 
versity Publications, Folklore Series No. 12.) Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958 
xviii, 292 pp. $3.00. 

Dunn, L. C. Heredity and Evolution in Human Populations. (Harvard Books in Biology No. 1 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. ix, 157 pp., 11 figures. $3.50. 

Elwin, Verrier. A Philosophy for Nefa. Foreword by the Prime Minister of India. (Second Revised 
Edition.) Shillong: North-East Frontier Agency, 1959. 296 pp., 47 line drawings, 24 photo 
graphs. Rs 5 

' Field, He nry. An Anthropological Reconnaissance in West Pakistan 1955: With A ppendixes on tu 

irchaeology and Natural History of Baluchistan and Bahawalpur. (Papers of the Peabody 
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Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University Vol. LIT.) Cambridge: Peabody 
Museum, 1959. xii, 436 pp., appendices, 144 figures, 8 maps, 118 tables. $9.75. 

Firth, Raymond. Economics of the New Zealand Maori. Preface by R. H. Tawney. (Second Edi- 
tion.) Wellington, New Zealand: R. E. Owen, 1959. 519 pp., 5 figures, frontispiece, 1 map, 15 
plates, 5 tables. £2. 10.0. 

Folsom, Franklin. Beyond the Frontier. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1959. 249 pp., frontis- 
piece. $2.95. 

Fox, Renée C. Experiment Perilous: Physicians and Patients Facing the Unknown. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1959. 262 pp. $5.00. 

Fried, Morton H. Readings in Anthropology: Readings in Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, and 
Archeology. (Volume I.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. xi, 482 pp., glossary, 
2 tables. $3.00. 

Fried, Morton H. Readings in Anthropology: Readings in Cultural Anthropology. (Volume IIL.) New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. ix, 598 pp., appendix, 5 figures, glossary, 3 tables. 
$3.25. 

Frye, Northrop, Clyde Kluckhohn and V. B. Wigglesworth. 3 Lectures. (University of Toronto 
Installation Lectures.) Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto, 1958. 68 pp. n.p. 

Goffman, Erving. The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1959. 255 pp. $.95. 

Goldschmidt, Walter. Man’s Way: A Preface to the Understanding of Human Society. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1959. 253 pp. $2.90. 

Hauck, Hazel M, Saovanee Sudsaneh and Jane R. Hanks. Foed /abits and Nutrient Intakes in a 
Siamese Rice Village: Studies in Bang Chan, 1952-1954. (Cornell Thailand Project, Interim 
Reports Series No. 4.) (Southeast Asia Program, Data Paper No. 29.) Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1958. xii, 129 pp., appendices, 2 charts, 15 tables. $1.00. 

Heizer, Robert F. Archaeology of the Uyak Site, Kodiak Island, Alaska. (Anthropological Records, 
Vol. 17, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. vi, 199 pp., appendix, 63 figures, 
85 plates, 29 tables. $3.00. 

Heizer, Robert F. (Ed.) The Archaeologist at Work: A Source Book in Archaeological Method and 
Inter pretation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xiv, 520 pp., figures, 11 tables. $8.00. 

Hook, Sidney. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philosophy: A Symposium. Washington 
Square: New York University Press, 1959. xiii, 370 pp. $5.00. 

Honigmann, John J. The World of Man. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xii, 971 pp., fig 
ures, photographs, 61 tables. $7.50. 

Illinois Archaeology. (Illinois Archaeological Survey Bulletin No. 1.) Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1959. ix, 61 pp., 10 figures. n.p. 

Johns, Anthony H. (Ed.) Rantjak Dilabueh: A Minangkabau Kaba (A Specimen of the Traditional 
Literature of Central Sumatra). (Southeast Asia Program, Data Paper No. 32.) Ithaca: Cornell 
University, 1958. xxv, 152 pp. $3.00. 

Keuning, J. The Toba Batak, Formerly and Now. Translated by Claire Holt. (Modern Indonesia 
Project, Translation Series.) Ithaca: Cornell University, 1958. x, 24 pp. $1.00. 

Kibbe, Edward and Thomas McCorkle. Culture and Medical Behavior in a Bohemian Speech. 
(Second Edition.) (Bulletin Number one of the Institute of Agricultural Medicine, State 
University of lowa.) Iowa City: Institute of Agricultural Medicine, State University of Iowa, ° 
1958. 27 pp. n.p. 

Kotka, Wojciech. Zagadnienia Etnogenezy Ludéw Europy. (Materiaty 1 Prace Antropologiczne 
Nr 22.) Wroclaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Antropologii, 1958. 296 pp., figures, maps, 
tables. Cena z! 80.-. 

Lantz, Herman R. People of Coal Town. With the assistance of J. S. McCrary. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1958. xiv, 310 pp., appendices. $5.75. 

Lehmann, Henri. Les Céramiques Précolombiennes. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 
viii, 157 pp., 60 figures, 1 map, 32 plates, 1 table. 2000 F. 

Les Processus de |’ Hominisation. (Colloques Internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique.) Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1958. 214 pp., 31 figures 
1.800 Fr. 
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Lewis, Oscar. Five Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty. Foreword by Oliver La 
Farge. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. xiii, 351 pp. $5.50. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. Crime and Custom in Savage Society (International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method Series.) London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. 
xii, 132 pp., 6 plates. 16s. 

Mandler, George and William Kessen. The Language of Psychology. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1959. xvii, 301 pp., 6 tables. $6.75. 

Mangkunagoro VII, K.G.P.A.A. On the Wayang Kulit (Purwa) and Its Symbolic and Mystical 
Elements. Translated from the Dutch by Claire Holt. (Southeast Asia Program, Data Paper 
No. 27.) Ithaca: Cornell University, 1957. vi, 37 pp, 7 figures. $1.50. 

Mills, George. Navaho Art and Culture. Colorado Springs: The Taylor Museum of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, 1959. 273 pp., 1 figure, 48 illustrations, 31 tables. n.p. 

Phelan, John Leddy. The Hispanization of the Philippines: Spanish Aims and Filipino Responses, 
1565-1700. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. xiv, 218 pp., frontispiece, 4 
illustrations. $4.00. 

Raab, Earl and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick. Major Social Problems. Evanston: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1959. xvi, 582 pp., figures, illustrations, maps. $6.50. 

Roth, Cecil. The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1958. viii, 87 pp. n.p. 

Roucek, Joseph S. (Ed.) The Challenge of Science Education. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959, 491 pp., 5 tables. $10.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D. A Dictionary of Thought: From My Writings and From My Evenings. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 152 pp. $5.00. 

Sears, William H. Two Weeden Island Period Burial Mounds, Florida: The W. H. Browne Mound, 
Duval County and the MacKenzie Mound, Marion County. (Contributions of the Florida State 
Museum, Social] Sciences No. 5.) Gainesville: University of Florida, 1959. 44 pp., 7 figures, 
9 plates. $.75. 

Smith, James Morton. (Ed.) Seventeenth-Century America: Essays in Colonial History. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. xv, 238 pp. $5.00. 

SteSlicka, Wanda, Tadeusz Krupifiski, Jan Stociak and Aniela Trzeszczyfiska. Wskafniki Dymor- 
fiomu I Ich Zastosowanie. (Materiaty I Prace Antropologiczne Nr 45.) Wroclaw: Polska 
Akademia Nauk, Zaktad Antropologii, 1958. 66 pp., figures, tables. Cena zl 18,-. 

Strauss, Anselm L. Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. 
186 pp. $4.00. 

Studi Senesi. (LXX, III Serie, VII, Fascicolo 1.) Siena: Circolo Giuridico Dell’ Universita, 1958. 
158 pp. n.p. 

Suzuki, P. Critical Survey of Studies on the Anthropology of Nias, Mentawei and Enggano. (Konin- 
klijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Bibliographical Series Vol. 3.) The Hague 
Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher, 1958. 87 pp., 1 map. Guilders 5.-. 

Thompson, Warren S. Population and Progress in the Far East. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. ix, 443 pp., 2 figures, 18 maps, 28 tables. $7.50. 

Tirabutana, Prajuab. A Simple One: The Story of a Siamese Girlhood. (Southeast Asia Program, 
Data Paper No. 30.) Ithaca: Cornell University, 1958. v, 40 pp. $2.00. 

Trent, Christopher. Terms Used in Archaeology: A Short Dictionary. New York: Philosophical! 
Library, 1959. 62 pp. $2.75. 

Udy, Jr., Stanley H. Organization of Work: A Comparative Analysis of Production Among Non 
industrial People. Introduction by George P. Murdock. New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959 
182 pp., appendix, 8 tables. $3.95. 

von Heeringen, Jochem and Thomas McCorkle. Culture and Medical Behavior of the Old Order 
Amish of Johnson County, Iowa. (Bulletin Number two of the State University of Iowa, 
Institute of Agricultural Medicine.) Iowa City: Institute of Agricultural Medicine, State 
University of Iowa, 1958. 30 pp. n.p. 

Wilson, Robert N. Man Made Plain: The Poet in Contemporary Society. Foreword by Henry A. 
Murray. (Anthropology and Sociology Series.) Cleveland: Howard Allen Inc., 1958, xlvii, 


224 pp. $3.75. 


Outstanding McGRAW-HILL @ooks 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 


By Lestie A. Wuitr, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome, Its purpose is not merely to tell what happened, when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. Stewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


By E. ADAMSON HoeseL, University of Minnesota. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.75 


Since 1949 a leading introductory text covering all major areas of contemporary anthro- 
pology from Prehistoric Man to Cultural Evolution. Extensive changes to this new edition 
include a rewriting of the sections on Prehistoric Man, Culture and Society, Race and 
Kinship and the addition of a chapter on Language and Culture. Written in clear language, 
it avoids excessive reference to tribes and practice and uses data drawn from all parts of 
the world. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Grorce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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FOUR SOUTHWESTERN MEN 
A Study in Culture, Cultural Control, and Values 
By JOHN M. ROBERTS 


In this distinguished work, four Southwestern men—a Mormon, a Spanish-American, 


a Zuni, and a Navaho—are studied as individuals and as members of an experimental 


small group in an exploratory investigation of several interrelated problem areas 


centering in personality, culture, and (within these) values. In the largest sense, Four 


Southwestern Men can be considered an inquiry into the nature of culture. De- 


cember. $7.50. 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON MOTIVATION 1959 
Edited By MARSHALL R. JONES ~ 


Since publication of the first annual volume in 1953, these collections of papers 


on contemporary theory and research in motivation have won wide acclaim. Among 
the six papers in the 1959 Symposium is John W. M. Whiting’s “Sorcery, Sin, and 
the Super-Ego. A Cross-Cultural Study of Some Mechanisms of Social Control,” 
presenting some new points of view helpful in understanding personality develop- 
ment. October. $4.25 (cloth), $3.00 (paper). 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


A comprehensive guide to... 


SCHIZOPHRENIA 
An Integrated Approach 


Edited by 
ALFRED AUERBACK, M.D. 
University of California 
School of Medicine; 
with 15 contributors 

Sponsored by the American Psychiatric 
Association, this important new book pro- 
vides an authoritative survey of the prog- 
ress made within the past few years in 
the treatment of schizophrenia. It 
integrates the research findings of psy- 
chiatrists with those of anthropologists, 
ethnologists, and sociologists in the fields 
of communication and intrafamily rela- 
tionships. 

Presenting the most significant portions of 
the scientific data available, the book 
covers the latest psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques. It reviews Russian developments 
in neurophysiology; outlines current bio- 
chemical studies on the psychotoxic blood 
fraction, taraxein; and appraises the nar- 
coleptic drugs used in treatment. $5.50 


A controversial and 
stimulating interpretation... 


EVOLUTION: 


The Ages and Tomorrow 


By G. MURRAY McKINLEY 
University of Pittsburgh 


This fascinating book offers a significant 
new concept of evolution based on the 
author’s documented belief in the unity of 
mind, matter, and energy, and the pur- 
poseful nature of the evolutionary process. 
The author speculates on the origin of 
the cosmos; then traces the evolutionary 
process in atoms and molecules, living 
cells, increasingly complex animals, dwell- 
ing finally on the emergence of man and 
human society. Attention is called to the 
dangers of overpopulation and declining 
levels of intelligence. $4.50 


“..summarizes, clearly and accurately, 
recent advances in our knowledge of most 
aspects of the evolutionary process.”— 


Julian Huxley in NATURAL HISTORY. 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Four New Basic Books 
For The Anthropologist 


FIVE FAMILIES 

By Oscar Lewis 

A vivid cross-section of “the culture of poverty” is depicted in this 
penetrating study of the daily lives, aspirations and frustrations of five 
typical Mexican families today. “An innovating but highly successful 
experiment in anthropological research design and reporting . . . Has 
the qualities of movement and of immediacy which attend actual 
experience.” Clyde Kluckhohn $5.50 


THE INTEGRATED CLASSROOM 

By H. Harry Giles 

A survey of problems and procedures in school integration. “Readable, 
instructive, soundly practical ... It goes as far as the printed word can 
to bring a detailed solution to the problems of school desegregation.” 
Gordon W. Allport. “Fascinating material.” Otto Klineberg $5.00 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY 

Two Volumes, Edited by Silvano Arieti, M.D. 

To be published this month—the first encyclopedic presentation of the 
development, concepts, trends, advances, methods, problems and pros- 
pects of the behavior sciences in America today, by 111 authorities in 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthropology and related profes- 
sions. 2100 double-columned pages, 1,800,000 words, 60,000 indexed 
entries, 141 illustrations. $25.00 the set. Prepublication price $19.95 


FREE ASSOCIATIONS 

By Ernest Jones 

Finished just before his death last year, these witty, candid and engag- 
ing memoirs by the celebrated biographer of Freud re-create his own 
life through 1918—boyhood in rural Wales; medical student days in 
fin de siécle London; his four years of practice in Canada and the U.S.; 


and the difficulties heaped upon the early exponents of psychoanalysis. 
$5.00 


BASIC BOOKS, Publishers, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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PREDICTING DELINQUENCY 
AND CRIME 


By SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK 


Can potential and probable delinquents be detected at an early age? The 
results of the authors’ many years of research show that they can. One 
of their forecasting devices, the Glueck Social Prediction Table has been 
applied by the New York City Youth Board to a sample of boys, 514 
to 61% years old; and after some three years of follow-up, the predictive 
indications have been so promising that Mayor Robert F. Wagner hailed 
it as “a significant contribution both for the preventive and treatment 
aspects of this important social problem. Screening methods based on 
this research and utilized by trained personnel . . . could quickly select 


those children in need of various types of help.” 


In this volume the Gluecks present an entire battery of predictive tables 


for use by school administrators, clinicians, and workers in crime pre- 
ventive programs. These predictive tables should prove invaluable not 
only in forcasting delinquency problems, but in aiding judges and cor- 
rectional administrators in sentencing, treatment, and paroling decisions. 


$6.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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OXFORD beoks ef exceptional interest 
Studies in African Music 


By A. M. JONES. The first of these two volumes contains a general discussion 
of African music and a commentary on the music transcribed in the second 
volume. Volume Two contains the first accurate transcription of African music 
in full scores and in extenso. 2 volumes $23.55 


Islam in West Africa 


By JOHN SPENCER TRIMINGHAM. This study shows how Islam spreads; 
how it molds African society and is molded by it; Islam's effect upon religious 
ideas and institutions, social life, the life cycle of the individual, and details 
of economic practice and daily life. Finally it deals with the impact of Western 
civilization upon Islamic society. Map, $4.80 


The Mugwe, a Failing Prophet 


The Study of a Religious and Public Dignitary 
of the Meru of Kenya 


By B. BERNARDI, This is a study of the nature and recent decline of a 
ritual office among the Meru of the Central Province of Kenya. Father Ber- 
nardi, by close study of the Meru social system and of the moral and cultural 
values it sustained, shows the character of the Mugwe's office and the type and 
range of authority it embodied. Dlustrated. 94.00 


Tongan Dictionary 
Tongan-English and English-Tongan 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD. This is the largest, most detailed, and 
most accurate dictionary of the Polynesian language of Tonga that has ever 
been published. About two thirds of the book is taken up by the Tongaa- 
English section of the dictionary and a special feature is the tens of thousands 
of cross references to this section in the English-Tongan section. $8.00 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until December 1, 
ON 1959. Chicago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Okla- 
homa, Princeton, Stanford 


BOOKS 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes $7.00 $5.25 
Firth (Ed.)—Man and Culture 6.00 4.50 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 2.65 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 8.50 6.50 
Kroeber et al.—Anthropology Today 9.00 6.75 
Levy—Structure of Society 6.00 4.50 
Meyerowitz—The Akan of Ghana 8.50 6.35 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 6.00 4.50 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 3.50 2.95 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 3.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.25 2.45 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 4.00 3.00 
Tax et al.—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 5.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology (cloth) 5.00 3.75 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 12.50 9.00 
Thoi2pson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 5.00 3.75 
Thompson (Ed.)—Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World 5.00 3.75 
Watson—Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy 6.00 4.50 


Weber—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 6.00 4.50 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN’ ANTHROPOLOGY 
Recently Issued: No. 26. Jacobs. The Content and Style of an Oral Literature. 
List Price $5.00. To Members Postpaid $3.75. 


be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before December 1, 1959. 
orders to Betty J. Meggers, Executive Secretary, 1530 P Street N.W., Wash- 


Books will 
GRORGE BANTA COMPANY, UNC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


